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PREFATORY NOTICE BY THE EDITOR. 



It was the purpose of the late Major Macready to illus- 
trate the account of Suwarow's last and brilliaDt cam- 
paign by plans of his actions and important operations, 
corrected from personal examination of the localities : 
and we have to regret that he did not live either to 
fulfil this intention, or to give a final revision to his 
MS. The memoir is now printed from a transcript 
by Mrs. Edward Macready, which she placed in the 
Editor's hands, accompanied hy her husband's private 
joum^; a perusal of which has led him to form a 
very high estimate of the writer, both aa a soldier 
and a man. The following were the leading inci- 
dents in the career of this accomphshed officer. 

In 1814, at the age of sixteen, he joined, as a 
volunteer, the second battalion 3(Hh Regiment, then 
eerring in Holland under Lord Lynedoch, and in the 
following year he fought both at Quatre Bras and 



"Waterloo ; commanding the Light Company 1 
wards the close of the great battle, when only 
an Ensign. The gallantry he displayed on these 
memorable occasions procured bis promotion to a 
Lieutenancy. 

His next active service was in India, where be 
took part in the assault and capture of the strong 
fortress of Asseerghur, althougb labouriOg at the 
time under so severe an illness, that it was with 
the utmost diflGculty he could obtain permission 
to share in the attack. His journal of this period 
is very interesting, both as giving a most graphic 
description of the country traversed, and also con- 
taining opinions of men and measures, by a mind 
of no ordinary stamp. 

On the appointment of Sir John Wilson to the 
Staff of Ceylon, the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Hill, recommended Captain Macready as Military 
Secretary, solely from the favourable opinion he 
had formed of his zeal, abilities, and professional 
acquirements. 

The following extract from a speech of the 
Governor of the island, the Right Hon. Stewart 
McKenzie, will serve to show how ably Captain 
Macready filled tfast office : — 



"Nor can I paw over in silence the service 
tary Secretary, of which, at the same time that n 



of the Mili- 
shall lose the 
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able asaistsDce and advice of our gallant ComniaDder of the 
Forces and trusty Counsellor, Sir John Wilson, we are aooa 
to be deprived : for an abler and more excellent o£Bcer in the 
department be occupies, than Captain Macreailj, is rarely to be 
met with; combiniug, with assiduity in bnsinesa and accuracy 
n its details, a ftiroesB which always renders access to him 
t all times, and discnssion with, him of all matters, easy and 
profitable. With Captain Macready, our Colonial Secretary 
has for a long period held constant and varied c 
lions on officitd business, without one interruptioi 
difference. I the more readily embrace this o 
this tribute, due to the character and services of Captain 
Macready, in his presence and in yours, who form so large 
a body of the civilians of Ceylon, because I am confident 
that you, and my honourable guest, will be eijually eager 
to confirm what I am about to add ; — that it will be no 
easy task to fill his situation with his equal ^ with any one 
surpassing him in the essential qualities of an intelligent 
officer and a gentleman, which distinguish Captain Macready, 
I am persuaded it cannot be filled." 

la addition to tHa public testimony of his ser- 
vices and character from the lipa of the Governor, 
he received a private tribute to his worth, in 
the ibrm of a handsome piece of plate, in the 
names of "/Msyrienrfs;" which title comprehended, 
we believe, every officer then at Ceylon, This 
was the most gratifying event of his life. 

On farther promotion, he quitted the 30th, in 
wliich he was endeared to all, and withdrew from 
militaty service : but " not forgotten," writes Colonel 
Slade, long afterwards ; " for often and often when 



I have pmsed the appearance of the Light Com- 
pany, the answer haa been, ' Oh ! Macready in- 
fused a spirit into that company, which they havfl 
retained ever since.'" 

Leisure being now afforded him to indulge the 
long- cherished desire of visiting scenes of important 
military operations, he went abroad, and trod many 
a battle-field in Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Being dissatisfied with the versions of Suwarow's 
last Campaign by French, Austrian, and even 
English writers, he resolved that tardy justice 
should he done to the Russian hero ; and accord- 
ingly penned the following able disquisition. 

It must be distinctly understood that the Editor 
haa simply sought to fulfil the intentions of the 
Author; scrupulously abstaining from doing more 
than striving to render the sense clear. All essen- 
tials remain untouched: had he felt warranted to 
alter anything, he might have ventured to soften 
some of the expressions nsed in reference to a di^ i 
tinguished British historian. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



As at this moment (1847) considerations of a mili- 
tary nature are occupying attention in England, the 
following sketch, compiled by an idle soldier for his 
own satisfaction, during a course of professional 
reading, is submitted to tbe public, 

Suwarow especially admired the English, because 
he beheved them to be brave, earnest, and honest ; 
and for the same quahtiea does the Writer admire the 
character of Suwarow, feehng confidently persuaded, 
that the more his spirit infuses itself into the mind 
and heart of any man, the better man and soldier will 
he prove. There are few that wUl not smile at the 
eccentridties, or listen with compassionate interest 
to the misfortunes, of this strangely constituted man ; 
bat to the soldier more particularly, or to him who 
looks to be one, the mixed nature of his military 
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qualities, presents a pleasing and repaying subject of, 

contemplation. 

Suwarow cannot rank with those who have thrown 
new light upon tactics or strategy ; nor does he 
astonish and delight us by those simple and sublime 
combinations of battle, which multiply the chances 
and the consequences of victory. The words 
*' forward and strUtej" in his estimation, condensed 
the better half of what could be learnt of war: 
" system-mongers," " precise talkers," — " soriben- 
tismus," and " methodismus," — were the terms in 
which, from his own peculiar vocabulary, he ex- 
pressed his contempt for the military theory of hia 
day, and its admirers. 

His professional career had commenced in the 
Seven Years' "War, in which he witnessed glorious 
opportunities lost, and gross absurdities defended, by 
an adherence to the rules of an erroneous system. It 
was at Kunersdorf, that he first saw fire, and there 
the desperate court^e of his countrymen, in their 
broken masses, baffled one of the ablest dispositions 
of the immortal Frederick. 

This early experience, therefore, as well ae his 
after service against the Turks and Poles, equally 
tended to strengthen the bias of his mind, which 
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led him to calculate on rapidity aiaA valour alone, 
and to undervalue the migbty influence of scieo- 
tific coDibinatioDs. He grew up a zealot in bis 
honest bigotry to this prejudice ; which, like every 
other prejudice, repaid his devotion with injury : 
it stamped him a General of the secondary class. 

But his mind and actions are not the less deserving 
our consideration. He is a glorious instance of what 
may be eiFected by the energetic development and 
exercise of qualities, the germs of which are in 
almost every human heart. Examples of a loftier 
class may readily be foundj but none of more general 
appIical^oD. His faults (at once so serious and so 
palpable) convey an universal lesson. His excel- 
lences every soldier may aspire to emulate. The 
first show us how incumbent on us is the study of 
our art ; the second, what earnest courage and devo- 
tion can effect towards covering with success our 
greatest errors. These qualities dignify our nature, by 
elevating a common energy to a level (as far as regards 
results) with rare and accidental gifts of intellect ; 
they teach confidence to the soldier who distrusts 
his ability, by showing irrefutably that to strike 
strongly is nest to striking skilfully ; and they bid him 
"on and fear not;" secure in the conviction that if 
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bu country be not benefited by his talent it will at 
leaet by the example of his devotion. 

The bketcfa of the character of Suwarow has been 
attempted, in the hope of adding to the interest of 
the militarj detiuls that follow it ; oar assent to 
abstract troth being fireqnently the extent of its 

whereas an illustration that awakens 
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A SKETCH OF SUWASOW. 



SoWAEOw, in the sixty-ninth year of ius age and 
the second of his banishment from the coui-t of St. 
Petersbui^, was leading an ahnoat patriarchal life 
on bis estate of E^ntschansk, attending to agricul- 
tural matters, arranging the disputes, and not un- 
frequently the marriages and love affairs of his 
peasants, and accomplishing himself in the arts of 
psalm-singing and church-bell ringing, by a diligent 
and public practice of both, when, in February 1 799, 
an official despatch addreseed to " Field- Marshal 
Suwarow" was put into his hands. " This is not for 
me," he s^d ; " a Field-Marshal is at the head of 
armiea. I am nothing but an old soldier called 
Suwarow," and lie returned the letter. Some days 
later, a sinwlar packet, addressed "to my faithfiil 
subject Snwarow," was presented to him, and he 
read: — "I have resolved to send you into Italy to 
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the assietaace of his Majesty the Emperor and Eing, 
my brother and ally. Suwarow has no need of 
triumphs nor of laurels, but the country has need of 
him, and my wishes agree with those of Francis II., 
who having conferred on you the supreme command 
of hia Italian army, begs you to accept that dignity. 
It depends on Suwarow alone to satisfy the hopea 
of his country and the desire of the Emperor, 
Paul I." 

But little enthusiasm is requisite to imagine the 
old man's transport, as with a bounding heart he 
hurried over the words of this unexpected and wel- 
come commission ; nor can even the chivalrous 
Francis, as he leapt into the saddle and scoured 
along the plain, joyously proclaiming himself " once 
more a king," be deemed more enviable lu the wild 
rapture of his exultation, than poor Suwarow at that 
recompensing moment. It gave him freedom, and it 
promised glory ; and in the fervour of his emotion, 
he pressed the letter to hie heart and to his wounds, 
and crying aloud, "It is new life to me," accepted 
the appointment. 

Suwarow's devotion and loyalty were those of a 
Russian soldier of his day. He looked on the revo- 
lutionary French as the apostles of anarchy and 
irreUgion, for hb sovereign (" the God on earth" of 
every true Muscovite) had declared them to be so. 
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and he had a standard in his own eaei^ by which 
he could appreciate their banefoJ power. " Do you 
know," said he, to a French nobleman, "why the 
Jacobins triumph ? It is because their will is strong 
and deep — to succeed, it must be undivided. You 
Evtigres don't half will." The constant wish of his 
heart was to meet these enemies of God and man in 
battle. " Lady mother," he often wrote to Catherine, 
" let me march against the French ;"* and when, in 
1796, Buonaparte's succesees were the daily aubjecla 
of conversation, he constantly repeated, — " Yea, 
that youngster goes too &st, it is full time to stop 
him." 

* The Empress Catberiae had bantshed eterj Frencbiran 
from her dominiona who would not swear eternal hatred to the 
Repablic. She had courted the Academiciatia as long as thej 
anrased her with mere speculatiTe discnssiona, or pleased her by 
coatrasting the good she bad doat; for her mbjects, with the 
abuses to which the great in other laods clung with irrational 
and perilous pertinacity. There was, in fact, a generaIiz:ition 
in the doctrines, as in the terms of " Philosophy, Reason, ajid 
Liberty," which allured very many of the privileged classes to 
ud in tbeir development, almost as ardently as the patriot 
or the dem^ogue. But there was no mistaking the word 
"Equalily" — the most tretnendons in import and effect that 
the voice of man has utWred. It was the war-cry of every 
political hope and interest in Europe. "Je tuia ariiloerate ; 
it f ante fair man mitier" was the declaration of the imper- 
turbable CatheriiK. 
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In 1798, he was confidently perauaded that the I 

poPicy of the French Directory, both at home and 1 
abroad, had rendered the capture of Paris and the 
restoration of the Bourbona easily attainable by the i 
powers coalesced against France, provided only they ' 
would set themselves heart and aoul to the work; 
and on the 17th Sept. he dictated the following 
memorandum on the subject, to his friend M. 
General Prevot de Lumian : 

"Austria and Russia should act against France 
with 100,000 men, on the following principles: — 
1st. Nothing to be thought of but the offensive. — 
2nd. Quick marches ; energy in attack ; the naked 
steel. — 3rd. No theory (methodik) ; Coup iTail. — i 
4th. Full powers to the General-in-Chief. — 5th. , 
Seek the enemy in the field and beat him. — 6th. 
Lose no time in sieges, unless in coming on a 
grand depot {as Mayence); if necessary, now and 
then blockade a place, and occasionally carry a 
fortress by surprise or storm. Time and men are 
saved by this. — 7th. Never scatter forces to cover 
many points. If the enemy passes the unguarded 
points, so much the better; he comes to us to be 
crushed. — 8th. An observation corps is only necessary 
at Strashurg, and a flying corps near Luxembourg. 
When one has to go forward, there should be no 
halting, Push direct on Paris as the grand point 
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^-do not halt before Landau, but observe it with a 
Bufficient force — not to cover a retreat, which must 
not be thought of, but to protect the convoys. There 
must be no idle inanoiuvriDg, countermarches, and 
what are called ruses de guerre. Such things are 
only fit for wretched pedants. — 9th. Italy and the 
Netherlands fall easily after Paris. The Iving of 
Sardinia declares liimself against France. There 
are still madmen enough in Italy, but all but they 
are for the good cause. The King of Naples will be 
alive again. The EngUsh clear the Mediterranean. 
No delay ! False prudence and envy are the 
Medusa heads of cabinets and ministries." 

After a solemn thanksgiving for his good fortune, 
the Field-Marshal hastened to St. Petersburg to 
pay his duty to his sovereign. The interview was 
short and embarrassing — painful to Suwarow and 
humiliating to PauL The faithful veteran, recalled 
by the necessities of his country from an exile, the 
reward of his valour and devotion, knelt before his 
master, at once the memorial of his ingratitude and 
the dependence of his hope. Neither party was 
anxious to prolong the conference. Suwarow with 
all his loyalty, could not respect the Emperor ; and 
Paul was too conscious of his own injustice, ever 
sincerely to forgive the object of it.* The circum- 
stances of their misunderstanding were these: — 
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during Paul's reformation of the Russian costume, 
Suwarow received a. package of sticks as models of 
the tftila and curls, wMchj with the addition of powder, 
were to adorn the troops under hia command. The 
conqueror of the Turks and Poles replied to this ex- 
traordinary despatch with three lines, which may be 
freely rendered: — 

" The tails have not the bayonet's powers, 
The curia are not long twenty- fours. 
The barber's powder ia not ours." 
Bad as these are (and the origiunls arc little better), 
it was a severe canon of criticism that punished them 
with banishment. But it was the ill fortune of the 
Emperor Paul to miscalculate on hiding the feara 
that haunted him, by a wilful and eccentric exercise 
of his authority ; and unhappily these timid experi- ^ 
ments, in almost every instance, fell more heavily on ' 
his true and faithful subjects than on his enemies. 

On receiving his sentence of banishment, the 
obedient warrior assembled hia troops, and took 
leave of them ; concluding thus : — " I do not despair 
but that the Emperor, our common father, will one 
day relent, in consideration of my age. Then, when 
Suwarow shall reappear among you, he will resume 
these badges, (taking off all his brilliant orders) which 
he leaves you aa a pledge of his friendship, and as a 
token of your remembrance. You will not forget | 
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tliat he wore them in the victories to which he led 
you." At these worda he laid them on the drums in 
front of the line, and retired amidst the tears and 
groans of the soldiery. It was a day of delight, such 
as none but a chief like him, or a soldier who has 
followed one whose word was victory, can well 
imagine, when he rode once more among them aa 
their leader. 

But little time was lost in gratulation ; he hurried 
onward towards Vienna, and at Mittau paid hia re- 
spects to Louis XVIII,, declaring "that would be 
the happieat day of his life, in which he should pour 
forth the last drop of his blood, to place him on the 
throne of his ancestors." The Emperor Francis 
received him with distinguished honours, and the 
Austrian troops who had christened him on the 
hloodstfuned field of Fokschau, welcomed with accla- 
mations their old deliverer, "General Vorw'irts." 
The Emperor asked what was his plan of operations ; 
" I never make any, your Majesty," he replied ; 
" time, place, and circumstances decide me." " Xou 
must have some plan," continued Francis; "I wish 
to know it." Suwarow smiled and said, " If I had, 
wre, I should not tell it; your Majesty's council 
would know it this evening, and the enemy to- 
morrow." So steadily did Suwarow adhere to his 
views on this point, that the Emperor, to the great 
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dissatisfaction of Mb minister. Baron Thugut, 
forced to assent to his demand that he should act in 
all respects independently of the council of war, and 
only communicate his views direct to the Emperor 
himself. 

Speaking on this subject to Duboscage, Suwarow 
said, — " When the Empress Catherine honoured me 
with the command of armies, she did so hi 
thought I could lead them to victory. How could, 
she judge better than an old soldier on the spot, ho' 
that victory could he won ? When I received orders 
that were contrary to her interests, I considered them 
as suggested by courtiers or enemies, and I acted 
according to what I thought conducive to her 
glory."' 

The man who acted thus towards eovereigns, was 
in person miserably thin, and five feet one inch ia 
height. A large mouth, pug nose, eyes commonly 

• Duhoecage adds an anecdote of a very gallant, but glaring 
disobedience; on the part of Suwarow, who reported il, forward- 
ing his aword and writing : — " As a soldier, I am guilty ; as a 
Russian, I hare done my duty, &c." The less said on sucti 
matters the better. The rule is wise and positive against them ; 
but the exceptions are so brilliant, so beart'Stirring ; there is 
aach an entire devotedtiess in them, that, perhaps, many nill 
gay, with a young friend of mine* — " I would sentence the n 
who did so to be shot i bat I would do it, and be prond to be 
shot for it myself." 
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]ialf shut, a few grey aide locks, brought over the top 
of his bald crown, and a small unpowdered queue, 
the whole surmounted by a three-cornered felt hat 
ornamented with green fringe, composed the " head 
and front" of Field-Marshal Suwarow ; but his eyes 
when open, were piercing, and in battle they were 
said to be terrifically expressive. 

When anything said or done, displeased him, a 
wavey play of his deeply wrinkled forehead betrayed, 
or rather expressed, his disapproval. He had a 
philosophical contempt of dress, and might often be 
seen drUling his men in his shirt sleeves. It was 
only during the severest weather tliat he wore cloth, 
his outer garments being usually of white serge 
turned up with green. These were most indif- 
ferently made, aa were his large, coarsely greased 
slouchiug boots; one of which he very commonly 
dispensed with, leaving his kneeband unbuttoned, 
and his stocking about his heel. A huge sabre and 
8 single order completed Ins ordinary costume ; but 
on grand occasions his Field-Marshal's uniform was 
covered with badges, and he was fond of telling 
where and how he had won them. 

He often arose at midnight, and welcomed the first 
soldier he saw moving, with a piercing Imitation of 
the crowing of a cock, in compliment to his early 
rising. It is said that, in the first Polish war, know- 
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ing a epy was in camp, lie issued orders for an attack 
at cock-crowj and the enemy expecting it in the 
morning, were cut to pieces at nine at night; Su- 
warow having turned out the troops an hour before^ ■ 
by his well-known cry. The evening before the I 
storm of Ismail he informed his columns: '* T<h 
morrow morning, an hour before daybreak, I mean 
to get up. I shall then dress and wash myself, then 
say my prayera, and then give one good cock-crow ] 
and capture Ismail !" 

Wben 8egur asked bim if he never took off bis 
clothes at night, he replied, " No ! wben I get lazy 
and want to have a comfortable sleep, 1 generally 
take off one spur." Buckets of cold water were I 
thrown over him before he dressed, and his table was | 
served at seven or eight o'clock with sandwiches and ' 
various messes which Duboscage describes as ' 
ragouts Kosaks d&lestabUs ;" to which men paid "the 
mouth honour, which they would fain deny, but dare 
not," lest Suwarow should consider them effeminate. 
He had been very sickly in his youth, but by spare i 
diet and cold bathing had strengthened and bar- i 
dened himself into first-rate condition. English rfe 
waa his favourite drink. Soldiers, indifferently 
from any regiment, were his servants. Hia food, 
straw (for he used no bed), and lodging were the j 
same as theirs. He saluted as they did, dispensed J 
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with poet et- handkerchiefs, like them ; would be seen 
half-naked, airing hia ehirt and dressing himself at 

watch fire, among a crowd of them: in short, 
he adopted all their habits. Descending to be their 
friend and model, he did not only what they were 
obliged to do, but whatever it was to their advan- 
tage should be done ; and they were proud to imitate 
the man who was not less their comrade than their 
commander, and the companion of princes. The con- 
Btr^t of duty was unfelt — obedience waa a delight 
to them. They called themselves his children, and 
him their father, and while he attended to their 
wants like one, his familiar jests with them, or in 
their presence, made every condescension convey 
some lesson, " What I say to a soldier," he ob- 
served, " is told to his comrades at night, and next 
day the army know it." 

To impress on them the duty of implicit obedience, 
his aides-de-camp were accustomed to interrupt his 
dinner or his doze with " you must eat no more," 
'you must walk." " Ahl" he would answer in 
affected surprise} "by whose order?" "By that of 
Field-Marshal Suwarow," was the reply ; and " he 
must be obeyed," was the laughing and submiaaive 
rejoinder. He once had his arm raised to strike a 
Eoldier, when an officer boldly exclaimed, " The 
Field-Marshal has commanded that no one shall give 
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way to passion," he desisted, saying "What the^ 
Field-Marshal orders, Suwarow obeys." 

His instructions tended to form the man as well I 
as the soldier. " If you perceive a cannon witblJ 
lighted match," he directs, "rush upon it creeping^! 
the ball will pass over your head — cannon and can- 
noniers are your own — overset the gun and spike it 
— the men may receive quarter. It is a sin to slay 
without a cause. Do no wrong to an unoffending 
party. He supplies you with meat and drink. A 
true soldier is no robber. Spoil is to be held sacred 
— if you capture a camp or fortrcBs, it is all your 
own ; but beware of laying your hands upon spoil 
without previous orders. Seek to die for the honour 
of the Virgin Mary — your mother (the Empress), 
and all the royal family. The church offers up J 
prayers for those who fall — honours and rewarda%| 
await those who live. A soldier should be healthy- 
minded, brave, intrepid, decisive, loyal and honour- 
able. Let him pray to God, from whom proceed 
victory and miraculous interpositions. God be oiiEM 
guide I God is our leader ! " "I don't know — sM 
can't — impossible — " were words he hated: "leam 
— do — try — " he would exclaim. When a soldier is 
expected to act, and does nothing, he roust do wrong 
— if he does sometiiing, there are chances he does 
rightly. Many a man has resources within himself 




HI8 POWERS OP ENDDEANCE, 

that he !s not aware of. Under Suwarow he was 
Bure to do hia beat. 

If he went into a house, when the army bivouacked, 
he frequently ordered away the doors and windows. 

I am not cold nor afraid," he would aay, and the 
Eoldiers who laughed aa they obeyed the order, 
would try to brave the cold like "their father," 
When provisions were very scarce, he not unfre- 
quently met the diiEciJty by ordering a general 
tost; which, as he kept it religiously, was cheerfully 
ftcquieaced in by the men. 

The extremes of courage and endurance were 
spoken of by him, before them, as common-place 
exertions. Soldiers marched and fought till they 
fell, as a matter of course. *' I often march forty 
miles," he has said ; " the General ia with the head 
— the head never waits for the tail — I leave strag- 
glers behind — the worse for them — they miss the 
Tictory. The brave fellows who keep up, are always 
mough to surprise and beat the enemy." In thirty- 
hours, he marched twenty-four leagues with 
ion, to Fokschany, and arriving there at five 
o'clock ; his order of battle, issued at eleven, began : 
troops having rested, will march at two, to attack 
the enemy." 

In Poland, in 1769, hia force marched nearly 300 
jniles in twelve days, and as much in 1771, fighting 
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almoBt every second day. His ordinary routine ( 
march in Italy, was for the cooks and proTisioDB t 
move on at midnight, two German miles. At i 
in the morning the troops marched a mile, thel 
rested an hour, and marched the other mile to the! 
cooks; where, in Snwnrow's words, " Food is ready- 
wine is there — not a marauder to be heard of." After 
four hours' rest, another mile was marched — then 
another halt, and another mile marched brought t 
troops to their ground— and at three next momis 
they were E^ain en route. In directing Bellegarde ti 
adopt this practice, Suwarow'a concluding words arc^l 
" Hasten, your Excellency — money is valuable— «l 
man's life much more eo— but the most valuable e 
all is time." 

When the fire of battle opened on the Kussiai 
the solemn murmur of *' God have mercy upon ub,* 
rose along the line ; and Suwarow, stationed o 
conspicuous spot, always crossed himself and rev^ 
rentiaily kissed the picture of St. Nicholas, to ( 
the stimulus of hie soldiers' love to him (for all I 
Heved he would not survive defeat) to that admil 
rable sense of duty, which saw no alternative in 
battle, but the triumph of their earthly, or the 
judgment of their heavenly master. " I must die 1" 
he haa cried aloud, when a fight went badly— 
cannot live if it be lost." At Kinbum, in I787J 
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irlieii desperately wounded, eeeiog his troops in con- 

I fusion, he left his litter and mounted to rally them ; 

I and when his eiForts to restore order eeemed in- 
effectual, he threw himself from his horse, almost 
among the Turks, calling to his own men, " Run, 
do run ! and leave your wounded General to the 

I enemy." 

Kven in the conflict's fiercest fury, nothing that 

Fleeted hia children's progress could escape him : 
" Neyer look at their eyes, boys," he once exclaimed 
as they seemed to shrink before some Turks, " look 
at their breasts, there's the mark for your bayonets," 
He practised no retreat movements, and hardly 

f any firings. Charles XII, used to say, " don't fire, 
fiiends : let cowards do that," Suwarow's expression 
waa " the ball's a fool, the bayonet a hero." 

He drilled his people to charge, infantry against 

I ^fantry or cavalry indifferently, and cavalry against 
irse or foot. In the midat of a tremendous fire of 

lArtill^ry, with loud shouts of " Forward, forward ! 
Imnah, hurrah ! the sabre I the bayonet ! never fear, 

I boys I forward, forward!" would they press onward 

I against each other, as if in battle, the infantry at the 

[ pas de charge, the cavalry at the trot and gallop. At 
the moment of meeting, the bayonets were thrown 

I up, and the foot soldiers making a half-turn, passed 
[ aach other. The cavalry files were loosened for 
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this purpose, and the horses in all cases were made 
to break through the body against which they 
charged ; but knees were crushed, horsemen di*- 
mounted, and sometimes eabre cuts ex<;hanged i^, 
this rough training, which Suwarow never saw.* 
Tho Artillery exerted themselves so earnestly to 
keep up with the infantry, that Duboscage saw 
five men accidentally killed or maimed on one oc- 
casion at a single gun, without any delay 
La its advance- 
Forts were constnicted, pallisaded, and covered 
with abattis, trous de hup, &c., and in the attack and 
defence of these, the troops were practised both by 
day and night. Figures of straw and clay were put 
up in every quarter, and Suwarow's smile rewarded 
him whose eabre cut the deepest. In the bayonet 
practice, hia personal feelings were oddly shown. 
At the words " charge on the Poles," the recmit 
advanced and gave a thrust ; at " chaise on 
Prussians," the recruit stabbed twice (Si 
hated the military foppery and pretension of tl 
people) ; at " charge on the French," (" the 
skipping, God -forgetting French" he called 

* Marshal Marmoat, in bis wurk, " De I'Esprit des Inatitn- 
tione Militaires,'' strongly tecommeads a course of drill pie- j 
cistly similar to this of Suwarow's, but without acknowledpng 1 
it to hate been Suwarow's practice. 
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the recruit etabbed twice horizontallyj and once 
downwards into the ground. When the victim was 
snppoeed to be a Turk, the soldier was cautioned 
in addition, to shake him from the bayonet: "he 
must be very dead," Suwarow used to eay, " when 
he does not try a sweeping cut." All his drill was 
applicable to actual battle, where the men had to 
conquer or die. It waa their interest to kill fast, 
Uid they were taught what waa at once best for 
themselves and " for the honour and salety of their 
Bovereign and his dominions."* 

" The absolutely defensive in war, is an absurdity. 
A weak force spread out to cover many points, 
exposes itself lo be inevitably pierced and beaten. 
Mass it, and occupy the most important points, and 
act vigorously, as opportunities offer; this is still 
more advisable if your force be strong. An army 

* The following BDCcdote, from Duboncage, reminds one of 
ftie Lancera ia tbe rear of Henry of Trastamare's army, who, 
according to Frolssart, " Kept up the courage of the combat- 
ants, by driving such as Sed back to their diviBions." A Colonel 
of Cavalry having dropped behind bis people in a charge, 
Snwsrow called to the Caiisacka neaj- him ;— " Look '. a Colonel 
behind liis men ! He'll be taken by the Jnfidels^what a dis- 
gnat to 08. Kill him ! — kill him ! — kill him ! " The Cossacks 
were off, pike in hand ; but before their speed could bring them 
To (he Colonel, he had driven both spura into hia horse, and was in 
froutuf his men, leading tbem like a hiiruintoa cloud of Turks. 
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disseminated like i 



1 a chess-board, each por^ ' 



tion to support another, ma^ be ruined by the 
cowardice, stupidity or caprice of any one of 
its constituent parts. Force is multiplied by 
activity — a rapid march will seldom find an enemy 
prepared for battle; if it doea, a general with 
coup tTcdl and good troops, can make his disposi- 
tions. The fire of infantry is for defence — the 
bayonet for attack. All killed by an exchange of 
fire, after linos or columns of attack can be formed, 
are uselessly sacrificed. While bodies fire, the losa 
is tolerably equal ; it is in the pursuit that casualties 
preponderate. Bad troops stand fire; few good , 
ones stand the bayonet ; those that do, can hardly 1 
use it too soon. The leader of an army is its ^ 
Genius I He must not be made the tool of pen-and- 
ink men {ierihentismus). Their plans of campaign 
may be eloquent, but they are not natural : they 
may be fine, but they are not good : they may look 
brilliant, but they are not to be reckoned on. It is 
the Commander-in-Chief who alone can appreciate J 
and decide on the unforeseen contingencies of war, I 
as they occur. He must not hesitate — must be 
indefatigable: he alone must direct his troops. 
Nobody — nothing should shackle him. He must be 
without self-love. On him the fate of all must rest." 
These were the opinions with which Suwarov 
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eougbt bis enemy, and he could depend upon his 
soldiers and upon himself. 

Science is nothing but a record of the best deduc- 
tions from human sagacity and experiment, and 
as human reason is not infallible, there may be 
toi-disant systems that are based on error. Such 
Suwarow deemed the system he ridiculed; but we 
are not for that reason to suppose that in hia pro- 
ceedings he never adopted plans.from his own saga- 
city and reflection, which the rules of science would 
approve. All his battles in Italy were fought on 
the one simple and uniform principle of an advance 
in direct ichelon from his right; and alike at the 
Adda, the Trebbia, and at Noir, this was the pro- 
ceeding which true science would have dictated. 
He scoffed at " system-mongers, precise-talkers, De- 
mosthenes, Hannibal's senate, Scribentlsmus, and 
the heUIsh abysses of methodismus," because he 
very commonly found those who preached theory, 
to bim or to the world, slow to do and backward 
to dare, and because they quoted " words of ex- 
ceeding good command" from their theoretical 
Tocabularies, in justification of their short-comings. 
On such science he pronounced, like Corporal Trim 
on Captain Tripet's peculiar evolutions, that " one 
home thrust of the bayonet was worth the whole 
of it." 
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A sjistem like Suwarow's has an eeseotial ten* 
dency to degenerate into rashness ; for extraordinarjr 
Buccesses induce extravagant expectations, and where 
eo much is referred to courage (the effects of whit 
depend less on its own intrinsic power than on tha 
weaknesses of others) calculation must occa^onall; 
be disappointed. But seldom, even in his last cam- 
paign (when he came, weakened by age, to the 
encounter of his moat formidable antagonist) do w« 
find his dispositions exacting more than hia troops 
could well perform. It was not rashness to hurry 
an attack at Rymnik, when every hour strengthened 
his enemy's entrenchments ; nor to surprise by an 
assault, the confident valour that declared "the 
Danube should stay its course, and the heavens bov 
to earth, before Ismail surrendered," Jlonths had 
already been lost before that fortress, when Potem- 
kin ordered Suwarow to carry it in a given number 
of days. "The will of the Empress must be 
obeyed," said he; and at the appointed time he 
wrote " the Russian flag waves over Ismail," 

This capture, and those of Bender and Oczakoff 
illustrate most remarkably the want of science and 
the excess of courage in Catherine's armies, AH 
these towns were besieged for months — in none was 
B' breach effected ; at each, the troops (in one caae 
almost mutinously) called for the assault, and all 
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were carried; neither of the storms costing 5000 
meiii whereas eight times that number had been 
expended in the procedures called sieges. A breach 
is likely to be as bard to win from Turks as a wall, 
and it is certain to be far more closely watched. 
The aiege of Acre is a study for those who cavil 
at the storm of lamaiL 

Suwarow's daring exploits, both against Turks 
and Poles, were based on a thorough knowledge 
of his own troopS) and of the militu-y deficiencies 
of thoije people. The artillery of both was con- 
temptible : the one religiously adhered to the 
barbaroua tactics of their ancestors, while the other 
was a mob of noblemen too proud to be obedient 
soldiers, or of slaves too degraded at once to be- 
come brave ones. Rhuliere, the hi^toriaa of the 
&11 of Poland, says somewhat na't vcly of these latter, 
" lis Me connament point cette insemibiliU stupide avec 
laqueJle les Rasscs se laiisent iter tear miserable vie, 
dont ils ne croient pas avoir la propriiti; " adding, 
" les Mttises n'hhrtaient Jamais, quelque fut leur petit 
nombre, & marcher att premier avis centre tout parti 
Polonais." It requires an effort of the imagination 
to conceive what could be rashness, under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Suwarow, trusting to his Cossacks to guarantee 
llim bom surprise, seldom reconnoitred, or patrolled 
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to any great distance. Parties for either purposcj 
he waa accustomed to say, tell more by their appear- 
ance than they learn by their obBcrvation. He had 
a ' Btill stronger objection to parleys, or coi 
cations under fl^s of truce. " Parlementaires I " he- 
would eay contemptuously, " an Austrian receivea 
one, and while be parleys, the French cross th© 
Khtne and beat bia division; he has scarcely done 
his parley, when he finds himself a prisoner." A^ 
parley is usually an admission of weakness, or 
attempt to overreach. In the one case, the enemy 
hopes to give less than he knows his antagonist can 
take; on the other, to keep him in inaction. la 
both, it is safer to act, than to treat. 

Ridiculously enough, the slaughter attendant on 
his successes, has been made the subject of Sn- 
warow'a vituperation ; as if any but the weak or 
treacherous would hesitate to take the most effectual 
means against the enemies of his country. Suwarow 
conquered Poland in two months ; it had been well 
for that unhappy land if Eepnin and Weyroann had 
done BO." " I have three ways of treating aa 

• Prince Eepnin was ambaBBador at Warsaw during the pre- 
vionsprotractedwar, and Poland was failen indeed, when he sur- 
vived the outrag<;a and insults he bad heaped upon her. But noue 
are all evil. Hia brother, the Genera!, being taken by the Turka, 
vaa not employed again, and died brokeu-bearted. The Prinw 
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enemy," he observed ; " when he meets me and we 
are reconciled, he is my friend, my brother j when 
he opposes me, and capitulates he is my prisoner; 
when we cross swords, he dies. Thus the terror of 
my arms diminishes the number of my enemies, 
and one bloody battle prevents many others that 
might be more eo." 

It was acknowledged by hie enemies that he was 
kind to prisoners; that he welcomed them to his 
table, and severely punished such of his own army 
as ill-treated them; but writers on Poland have 
vilified him, because he was in that country (what 
every soldier is liable to be) the champion of an 
atrocious policy. We find him nicknamed Muley 
Ismael, after a Moorish emperor of that name who 
was a great sbeddcr of blood, because much was shed 
before the capture of Ismail was effected. During 
the operations of that siege, Suwarow was so unlucky 
as to say to his men, " Provisions are scarce, boys ; 
yonder merry fellows are choking with them ; come 
now, let us take the town": and this jocular expres- 

foUoned him to tbe grave, and looking for the last time on bis 
remdnt^ he said, "No; you shall not become dust without some 
mirk of honour "—casting on the coffin a splendid hoaorary 
■word, the reward of one of bia own triumphs, be continued, 
"Ton were at least aa worthy of it as L" This is touching, 
but it viould not be believed in Poland. 
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sion has not only been condeosed, in Castera'a hia- 
tory of Catherine, into " no quarter, provisiooa are 
dear" ; but the author proceeds to charge Suwarow 
with "putting to the aword all the inhabitants of 
Praga, without distinction of age or sex," adding 
that " the barbarian entered Warsaw covered with 
the blood of these unfortunates." The solitary trutJi 
in this comprehensive passage, seems to be the feet 
that Suwarow entered Warsaw; which, however, he 
did not for a week after the assault of Praga. The 
fifteenth article of the orders for that attack, ruiw 
thus: — "We must act with the greatest enei^ 
against such as bear arme : but the inhabitants, the 
men without arms, and such as ask for quarter, 
will be spared." 

Sad atrocities are committed at every storm — 
humanity and discipline are alike forgotten on eada 
occasions by the soldiery of every nation ; but when 
the deputation from Warsaw stood before Suwarow, 
after the fall of Pr^a, confused and silent (for they 
bad to account to the Russians for the massacre of 
their comrades), he threw down hia sabre, and 
stepping on it, clasped the nearest of them in his 
arms, saying in Polish, — " Peace, peace : I am not 
come to destroy you — name your terms, I will accept 
them." An officer of \aa staff insists that he had 
the bridge between Pn^a and Warsaw in part shot 
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away, to prevent the sack of the capital ; but, how- 
CTcr we may discredit thia, it is certain that he allowed 
the Poles to continue negociations longer than was 
deemed advisable by his brother officers, who recom- 
mended him to seize Potocki ae an hostage. " What's 
on hostage good for?" he exclaimed: " besidca, it 
would be criminal — he came here on the faith of 
the armistice." When at length conditions were 
agreed upon, and he entered Warsaw in triumph, on 
the keys heing presented to him, — " Almighty God," 
he was heard to say, "I thank thee that I have not 
bought these keys as dearly as " he turned to- 
wards Praga — his eyes filled with tears, and the 
words died away upon his lips. And this was not 
cant : who vras there for Suwarow to cant before ? 
He feared no man, he braved the prejudices of the 
great, and when he practised insinuation, it was to 
make the lowly happy. He was uncompromising 
and straight-forward: when he differed with men 
he told them so ; when he despised them, he showed 
lie did so. Being called to court by Catherine, 
people of whom he knew nothing crowded round 
tim, full of professions of sympathy and friendship ; 
te disentangled himself from them to walk up to a 
dirty etove-heater, and embraced him, requesting 
hb esteem and countenance, "I am on new ground 
jbere," he remarked, "and they tell me every one at 
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court may be dangerous." The Emperor Paul oni 
day sent to him Count de KutaijofT, a menial Turk 
whom he had ennobled; and Suwarow, turning to his 
attendant, thus addressed him, — "Iwan, you see i 
nobleman — ^he baa been what you are, he is noi 
a Count, and wears orders. It is true he has been 
near the person of our gracious Sovereign : but 
behave well, Iwan; who knows what you may 
come to be ? " 

Suwarow has been called avaricious, whereas hol 
set so little value on money that he scarcely meddled I 
with it. Colonel Sichinka, who had saved his life \ 
when a private, managed his household affairs ; and 
not only provided him with the detestable ragouts 
before mentioned, hut (much to his own advantage, 
it is said) with "shirts to his body, horse to ride, and-* 
weapon to wear." His extraordinary disinterested^ I 
nesa might have been no virt.ue, for it was no effort. 
He accepted no lands from Catherine until after he 
had children ; and when she was distributing favours 
at Kresnentschouk, and asked him, " Do you want 
nothing. General?" "Nothing, your Majesty," he 
replied, " unless you 'U order me my lodging- money," 
a few roubles. An officer of his staff at Warsaw, in 
1794, having misapplied a very considerable sum of 
money, Suwarow punished him and p^d the amounti 1 
*' It ia just," he observed, " that I answer for thoe^l 
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I employ." In 1796, he made an application to 
Catherine, through his son-in-law Zouboff, in favour 
of a deserving officer. Zouboff neglected the busi- 
ness, and Suwarow wrote to him, — "I see my 
request was ill-timed. I have given an estate to 
the officer, I shall always do thus. Rich as we are 
by the bounty of the Einpreas, it is but right that we 
should share our fortune with those who serve her 
well." On being banished, he offered to surrender a 
large estate to Paul ; and on his recall, he sent for a, 
rich peasant with whom he often conversed, and said to 
him, — " See the goodness of God — a little hour ago 
I was in disgrace, now I am a chief of armies. I 
know your friendship, and I wish you to share my 
happiness. Lend me 100 roubles for this campaign 
— there's no knowing what may happen, and its 
prudent to have money by one." 

Though his language was often harsh, we some- 
times find a dignified courteousncss in his style ; and 
he was forgiving even to weakness. It is, however, 
observable, that he treated soldiers far more kindly 
than officers; and among the latter, those of inferior 
grades, generally better than those of highest rank 
or of his own immediate staff. Contrary to custom, his 
sympathy was bestowed most where it waa most 
wanted : and when a man's devotion to a service is 
of the entire and exclusive nature of Suwarow's, we 
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can hardly wonder to find him taxing that of otberi 
aeverelj, and after aH, seeing nothing extraordinarily 
meritorious in their exertions. With him, as with 
our heroic Nelson, the simple term "duty" 
equivalent to, and exacted, the utmoBt devotion of 
which a man was capable ; and it is the soul of all 
military organization, and the surest sign of a mind 
made to elevate a nation, so to identify it No troe 
soldier or sailor of a country ever did, or 
do, more than his duty. Suwarow strove, howevW 
eccentrically, to impress this truth upon hia people^ 
and to overlay their personal vanity, by that simple 
and auhlime abnegation of self, which has ever been 
the singular and majestic characteristic of those few 
armies that hve in history, as perfect models of what 
armies should be. 

St. Nicholas, the tutelar saint of Russia, had no 
more constant votary than Suwarow ; but he testi- 
fied his respect for every phase of Christianity alike, 
by asking the blesBing of minbters of every sect, 
when he encountered them. He could, however, 
distinguish between the man and the function : ths 
priest of Altorf had scarcely bestowed his benedio- 
tion, when a charge being brought against him, he 
iras sentenced to receive a dozen cotips de b6.ton. A 
child seldom passed him but he would caress and blew 
it; and Duboscage mentiooB, that, when travelling day 
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snd night to join the ftrmy, he suddenly turned off the 
road towards Moscow, and arriving at his hotel at mid- 
night, knocked, and, being admitted, Btole up gently, 
with a light in bis band, to the bed where his chil- 
dren lay. He undrew the curtains, gazed on them 
ae they slept, whispered a blessing on them as be 
softly kissed their lips, and, drawing the curtain 
again with the greatest care, cautiously descended 
step by step, and throwing himself into his kabitka, 
pursued his journey. After sitting a length of time 
in fond and silent admiration of his daughter, the 
Countess Zouboff, he would start up, kiss her hand 
again and again, and leap about the room, thanking 
Heaven for the treasure it had g^ven him. Although 
separated from his wife, he regarded her as a friend, 
and psdd her all due respect. She was mistress of 
herHelf, and of his fortune. But he did wrong in 
marrying: his heart and soul were m his profession. 
War was his element, not home. 

" As if increase of appetite had grown by what it 
fed on," his yearning after action made the consider- 
ation of bis advancing age most painful to him ; and, 
with the ingenious sophistry so common to our na- 
ture, he eagerly availed himself of any circumstance 
that flattered the hope he clung to, that the time 
when he must bid farewell to battles was still far 
I distant. He ordered Duboscage to write a letter 
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to Charrette, saying, " Tell him, I admire and con- 
gratulate him. Glory to God ! glory to him !• Bring 
it this evening." DuboBCage produced the epiatle 
that goes under Suwarow's name (though no m( 
reaembling his style, than Racine's "Achille" di 
Homer's " Achilles") and as he read, "such are the 
wishes of a soldier grown gray in the fields of hon- 
our," a very rapid undulation of the Field-Marahal's 
forehead and wrinkles was perceptible at the woi 
"gray." It was not long after, during a convei 
tion with a French duke, that Suwarow squeezed 
Duboscage's arm, and pointing to the nobleman, said, 
" Why, look ! he has gray hairs ; and, pray, have not 
you?" 

The aversion which, from his youth, he had enti 
tained to looking-glasses, as an unmanly piece of ft 
oiture, increased to perfect abhorrence when thej 
began to exhibit the ravages that time was mi 

• This was a staple phrase in Siiwarow'B correspondence i cc^ 
gr..- ^Despatch to Romanzoff — 

" Glory to God— glory to thee ; 
Tourtakaye's taken, and taken by m 
Despatch to the Empress — 

" tslana Boga, Islawa warn 1 
Ismail wsjat ; Suwarow tain!" 
Anglice : — 

" Glory to God — glory to thee ; 
Ismail ia taken ; Suwarow is there ! ' 
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on hifl person ; and if he chanced to come unexpect- 
edly upon one, he would shut his eyes, make hideous 
faces, and canter out of the room. To prove to those 
about him how little time had affected his hardihood, 
he frequently delivered long and somewhat unintelli- 
gible harangues to troops in the very coldest weather, 
and the incessant coughing and sneezing consequent 
on his eloquence, was perfect music to him. 

S^gur tells us, that, on his appointment to the 
laok of Field-Marshal, his uniform was placed on the 
altar of the cathedral at Warsaw, and as many chairs 
ranged up the aisle as there had been generals above 
him ; when, as if to show at once what he had done 
and what he could do, he entered the aisle at a run, 
jumped over chair after chair, and having deliberately 
arrayed himself in his new uniform, joined most de- 
voutly in the "Te Deum" that was chanted. It was 
on this occasion that Catherine wrote to him, — "You 
know I promote no one out of his turn : I am inca- 
pable of doing any such injustice to my old officers ; 
but it ia you who have made yourself a Field- Mar- 
shal, by having conquered Poland." 

Amongst his other whimsicalities, he entertained an 
idea that nothing ought to disturb a man's — and espe- 
cially a soldier's — self-possession; and, iu consequence, 
he asked the most abrupt and extravagant ques- 
tions, to try the presence of mind of strangers. Ac- 
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cording to Daboscage, he sometimea amused himself 
with telling fortunes, and amongat others, his (D.'s) 
in these words : — Peter, son of Gabnel, no great 
event will agitate thy destiny ; thy life will be calm 
and tranquil"; the fulfilment of which prediction 
eeems to have astonished the marquis more than it is 
likely to do those who read his memoir. 

Siiwarow's extravagances were remarkable ampn^ 
a people with whom buffoonery was a fashion. How- 
ever it may be ridiculed, a character for eccentricity 
has its advantages, and is commonly allied to a d€grc0 
of cunning, sagacious enough to appreciate them. 
There are a thousand difficulties to be removed with 
care and circumspection by the generality, which th« 
eccentric man may overleap or disregard ; and there 
ie nothing incompatible with the possession of suciv 
military qualities as Suwarow's {which include n* 
high intellectual gift) and the degree of eccentricity 
he associated with them. Some, however, assume 
for the Field-Marshal a lofty position, and assert that 
his singularities, in their design and effect, do honour 
to Ilia sagacity and perseverance. Military employ- 
ment, as they contend, was his object, and he was 
aware how much these oddities make men known and 
talked of. Having neither figure nor inclination to 
rise by the intrigues, amatory or political, that made 
men great in Russia, he laboured to acquire tha 
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character of so Wave mid able an officer, tbat all would 
fiad bim useful, and so eccentric a one that none 
would deem him dangerous. If such were his design, 
his success was most complete, and his contempora- 
lies relate, that his name occurred as a natural and 
inevitable association, whenever a daring measure 
wae contemplated at St. Petersbui^. WhetJier or 
Bot his extravagances were originally assumed from 
BO admirable a motive, the essentiid excellences of bis 
nund and character are undeniable. The impressive 
unity of a cathedral is the same, though the eye may 
rest for a moment on a grotesque corbeille, or occa- 
sionally shrink from dwelling on groups still less in 
keeping with the majestic ensemble of the structure. 
Devotion to his country's service is man's noblest 
duty, and never was such devotion more earnest and 
indefiiti gable than Suwarow's. 

In addition to the military quaUties of £r3t-rate 
courage, enterprise, sagacity, coup d'ceil, decision, 
perseverance, and the master-power of stimulating 
to their highest stretch, these qualities in others, 
which gained him the imperishable fame of a prac- 
tical and distinguished General who never knew 
defeat, Suwarow possessed, together with his ardent 
and irritable zeal, a degree of self-command and a 
self-sacrificing sense of duty, rarely found in men 
accustomed to command. He was a keen observer. 
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and most accurate appreciator of men» always endeap*^ 
Youring to make them talk on what they were sup- 
posed to know best. His reading, both historical 
and miUtary, was extensive : he spoke six knguages, 
and read four others. However neglectful of the 
elegancies of life, no one was more observant of its 
duties. He despised wealth and disregarded plea- 
sure ; and, amid the moral and political profligacy 
that disgraced his country, we look in vain for a 
single fact that impugns the honour, the probity, the 
disinterestedness or the loyalty of this extraordinary 
man. 
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SuWABOWj having received the rank 
iheanij. qj- Field- Marshal in the Austrian 
army, and the Emperor's instructions regarding 
his operations, quitted Vienna, afler a solemn invo- 
cation of the Divine assistance in the cathedral of 
St Stephen. At Villach, he overtook his country- 
men, marching by an Austrian route from St. 
Polten, which they had left on the I2th March, 
doing fifty-one German miles in twenty-six days. 
He altered this, and they did the remaining fifty-two 
miles to Verona in ten. He reached Verona on the 
9th April, and as its garrison defiled before him, he 
exclaimed, " Oh I their step is good. Victory ! vic- 
tory I " At the palace prepared for him, the mirrors 
were ordered out, and straw was ordered in; he 
received the compliments of the municipality, and 
the blessing of the Bishop, issued a stirring procla- 
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mation to the Italians, promising the protection of' 
God and the victorious Imperial armies to the well- 
conducted, and a musket-bnll and confiscation of pro- 
perty to the supporters of the French republic ; and 
on the morning of the 15th, set out for the Austriaa 
head- quarters near Valeggio, On meeting General 
Kray, lie said, " It is to you, sir, I shall owe the 
success I hope to meet : you have shown rae the 
way to victory." , 

S d all ^''^ seizure of Piedmont, Switzei^' 

"""■ land, and the Papal territories by the 

unprincipled French government in 1798, justi- 
fied, if it did not excite, the second coalition against 
France, of which England, Austria, Kusisia, Naples 
and Turkey, were the members ; but the king of 
Naples, prematurely commencing hostilities, was 
driven from his Italian dominions, before the migh- 
tier continental powers had drawn the sword. Early 
in 1799, the Archduke Charles in Bavaria, Belle- 
garde in the Tyrol, and Kray on the Adige, with 
the armies under their command, amounting to near 
200,000 men, awaited tlie arrival of Suwarow and 
the Russians, to march upon the French. But the 
Directory, ill prepared for the struggle they had pro- 
voked, in the hope of striking a decisive blow before 
the junction of the Allies, declared war in March, 
and pushed forward Jourdan in Germany, Massem 
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in Switzerland, and Scherer in Italy, all with forces 
inferior to those of their enemies. After much 
preliminary lighting, with various euccess, the 
republicans were defeated at Stockach in Germany, 
at Fcldkirch in Svritzerknd, and at Magnano in 
Italy. When Suwarow witli 22,000 Russians, 
reached the eeat of war, Maasena, into whose army 
Jourdan's had mei^ed after its defeat, defended the 
Rhine from Basle to the £ngadine, against the 
Archduke and Bellegarde; while in Italy, Scherer 
was falling back on the Oglio, his troops reduced 
below 30,000 by their losses, and the garrisons 
thrown into Mantua, Peschiera, and Brescia. A 
division of 6,000 men, under Gauthier, occupied 
Tuscany ; three times that number were scattered 
tiiroughout Lombardy, Piedmont and Liguria; while 
the array of Naples under Macdonald, 30,000 strong, 
had received instructions to prepare itself to march 
upon the Po. 

Advance of *^° ^^^ ^'^'^ "^P""''' ^^^ ^'■^'^' ^"^ 

ibeAUies. q^ tij^ igth, the second of two Rus- 
sian divisions, each near 10,000 strong, with six 
regiments of Cossacks, joined the Austrians ; and 
Chastelar, the chief of the staff, proposed a recon- 
nussance preparatory to their advance. " No, no I 
no reconnoitring," answered Suwarow, " I want no 
reconnoitring. It is only useful to the timid, to tell 
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the enemy they are coming. One always finds the 
enemy when one wishes. Columns — the bayonet — 
the naked steel — attack — dash through I That's , 
my reconnoitring I " " An answer," says Jom 
"in which many see an empty boast, but ■ 
exhibits, more than is thought, the true genius of 
war."* On the 19th April, the army advanced tO 
the Chiese, and on the 20th (Ferrara, Peschiera and . 
Mantua being blockaded) broke up from that riverjJ 
the right under Kray, advancing on Brescia, the left J 
under Melas, on Chiari, while detached corps undepj 
Wuckassovich, towards the mountains, and Hohen- 1 



" For ioatance, I 



romin^^^H 
whidi^^l 
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J apply thU anawer to the position of the 
Oglio, ia it not to say ia otiier worda, ' The French are behind 
the Oglio, either scattered along its course, or massed at the most 
advantageous point.' Well ! what matter ? Let ua make our. 
mtiin effort on a point conforniing to strategic rule, and be satis- 
fied with a strong demonstration oa the rest of tbc line. If wB 
find the enemy scattered, the demonstration will keep him sO| 
and the masa will cniah him. If, on the contrary, we find him 
massed in face of our main attack, the demonatration will act on 
ilB side, and become a column of manceuvre to take the enemy 
in flank. Here the derisive point is al Soncino, or at Ponterioo^ 
because, successful there, we should have turned everything 
posted along the saillant of the lower Oglio, and could drive it 
into the Po. It is there thea that ne should direct our attaek, 
and break through the enemy." — Domini, This note is copied 
for its intrinsic excellence, rather than aa a paraphrase of 
Sawarow's words. 
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ifollem on the lower Oglio, threatened the flanks of 
Scherer's army. Kray gallantly blew open the gate, 
and carrying the town of Brescia, prepared to esca- 
lade its citadel ; which surrendered, with a garrison 
of 1300 men, on the 21st. Melos, delayed by bad 
roads and swollen streams, halted on the Malla. 
Suwarow wrote to him, " I hear people complain 
that the infantry have had their feet wet. It was 
the iault of the weather. The inarch was ordered 
for the service of the Emperor. Women, coxcombs 
and idlers alone require fine weather. Your chat- 
terers who grumble at their sovereign's service, 
must be treated henceforth as egotists, and put out 
of command. Operations once resolved on, must be 
carried out without a moment's loss, that the enemy 
may not have time to recollect himself. Those who 
have bad health, may stay in the rear. Italy must 
be delivered from the yoke of Atheists and French- 
men. Every brave officer ought to sacrifice himself 
to effect this. Reasoners cannot be tolerated in any 
army. Coup d'ceil, quickness and vigour are what 
we want just now." 

Suwarow immediately pushed his head-quarters 
beyond Brescia, his advance attacked the bridge of 
Pallazuolo; and Wuckassovich, descending to turn 
the upper Oglio by Lovere, the main body of the 
French fell back, and was withdrawn over the Adda. 
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The weather had been severe, and it was the 24tli 
April before the allied army had crossed the Oglio; 
tiieir right moving on Bergamo, their left on TriTui- 
gio. Hohenzollem'a force entered Crranona 
following day, after some reeistance. Almost sinn 
taneouely Bergamo Burrendered, after a sharp en- 
counter ; and the Allies approached the Adda, io 
three masses, oppo^te Lecco, Yaprio, and Cassano; 
head-quarters on the 25th being at Trivulgio. Tike 
siege of Peachiera and the blockade of Mantua were 
entrusted to Genend Kray, who remained beUni 
with 20,000 men. 
_ -,, At this juncture Scherer had i»- 

PiissagB of the •" 

Addn. signed to Moreau the command of the 

French anny, when barely numbering 28,000 
men ; it was stretched behind the Adda from Lecce 
to the Po. All the bridges had been destroyed but 
four. The left of the army under Serrurier, held 
that of Lecco ; Grenier and Victor from the neigh- 
bourhood of InzBgo (head-quarters), supported tiie 
defenders of those t^ Cassano and Lodi ; while the 
extreme right under La Boissiere held Pizzighettone 
and the t£te-du-pont of Gera, having detachments at 
Pusterlengo and Placcntia. The Adda is deep and 
very rapid, the fall between Lecco and Trezzo 
(little more than twenty miles), being near 260 feet. 
From the lake to Cassano, the right bank commands 
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the left, ELnd artificJal water-courses, especially in 
front of Cafsaoo, add to its defensibility. On the 
26di, the Allies 50,000 Btrong, prepared to croaa. 
Demonstrations were made during the day on 
varioug points ; by the extreme right, on Lecoo, in 
such strength as to lead to a serious action between 
the French and Bussians, in which the Cossacks 
highly distinguished themselves on foot as tirailleurs, 
previous to the arrival of the infantry ;* and towards 
evening, two central columns closely approached the 
river, the one near Brivio, the other some miles 
lower. Their orders w-ere to establish bridges, and 
having passed over, to descend the stream, rein- 
foriang themselves with the other ^visions as they 
crossed, or turning the enemy who disputed their 
paasage. 

l^e left under Melaa was to atttadc Cassano on 
the following mtffning. From Brivio to Cassano is 
a short march. The allied right centre surprised a 

• This is noticed na exiibiting these wild warriurs as a more 
mvailable forcelhan wegCDeraUjsuppose them to be; and there 
is ■ similar and very striking instance of their elTtctive emploj- 
meol, as infaatry. in Varnhagen Van Ease's spirited account of 
Tettcnbom's defeat of General Morand ; the latter having 2,S00 
regnlar infantry, and Tettenbom not a soldier of that arm — 
all the work pertaining to it (which was far from trifling) 
laving been gloriously carried out by these dismounted horse- 
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passage at Brivio, repairing the ruined bridge, and 
driving such of Serrurier's people as they encoun- 
tered, towards Lecco. The greater part of that 
General's division had marched with him on Vaprio, 
attracted there by the movements of the Allies ; but 
hearing of the threatening aspect of affairs towards 
Brivio and Lecco, they countermarched, leaving a 
battalion at Trezzo, and the whole disposable French 
force was directed towards the left. 

But their game was already all but lost. During 
the night, the allied centre, under Generals Ott and 
Zoph, had fixed a bridge near Trezzo, and were 
rapidly passing over their troops ; the battalion left 
by Serrurier (which, trusting to the inclemency of 
the weather and the rapidity of the stream, had 
neglected its duty), being driven in confusion to* 
wards Vaprio. Here, early in the morning, Gre- 
nier'a division arrived, and rallying the fugitiveflj 
vigorously attacked the Austrians; who formed to 
face him, with their left upon the river, covering the 
road which led from their bridge at Trezzo. While 
the affair was warmly contested, a part of Victor's 
division reached the ground and fell on the exposed 
right flank of the Allies. A sanguinary struggle 
followed, and success seemed doubtful, till the 
numerous reinforcements successively crossing the 
stream, became too much for the French ; and by » 
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gallant and simultaneoua advance with the bayonet, 
headed hj the Quarter- Master-General Chssteler, 
they were driven beyond Vaprio and Inzago; the 
latter village being carried by the Austrian General 
Ott, after a desperate hand to hand milee, in which 
Suwarow states that at one moment Moreau was 
actually taken by tlie allied Hussars, though sub- 
sequently rescued. 

Melas had attacked the canal and entrenehments 
in front of Caaaano at seven in the morning, and this 
Strong ground was resolutely defended ; at length 
the canal waa passed under a heavy fire, and the 
advanced batteries being carried, the conflict re- 
commenced at the tfite-du-pont of Caasano. It was 
four o'clock, and great confusion was already percep- 
tible in their rear, as fugitives and wounded came 
away from the Vaprio fight, before the French set 
fire to the bridge, and abandoned Cassano. The 
bridge was soon repmred ; the French line, pierced 
on three points, fell back on Como, Milan, Melig- 
nano, and Flacentia, and the allied centre and left 
halted for the night on the field of battle, head- 
quarters being at Gorgonzola. General Serrurier, 
finding the Allies had passed the river at Brivio in 
the direction of his march, and again at Trezzo in 
the direction he had left, became confused, and took 
up a position at Verderio. Next day (28th) he 
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found himself Burrounded by Generals Wuckasso- 
vicli and Rosenberg, and after a gitllant resistance 
was forced to surrender, with 3,000 men. Moreau 
— having lost a third of his army, with the Generals 
Serrurier, Fressier, and Beckw, twenty-two guns, 
and a colour, — fell back on the Ticino, and Suwarow 
made his triumphal entry into Milan on the 29th, 
the tenth day only since his army broke up from 
the Chiese. " I come," he said to the Archbishop, 
" to restore Religion and the Pope, and to renew in 
the people the respect they owe to their rulers : your 
office should inchne you to assist me ;" and when, ia 
a solemn ceremony at the Duomo, this dignitary 
turned to Suwarow with the words " Great chief, 
may the Almighty bless your entrance into our 
city," he replied aloud in ItaHan "Rather pray that 
God may aid me to defend your temploa and your 
monarch's throne," To the deputies from the city 
he observed, — " I am gratified by your reception : I 
hope the sentiments of your hearts correspond with 
those you have expressed." A violent political re- 
action broke out at Milan, and the partizans of 
France owed their lives to the protection afforded 
them by Suwarow. "Where shall you retire to?" 
he asked Serrurier at dinner. " To Paris," he 
replied. " Oh I then I shall meet you there " ; " I 
hope so," answered the republican. Suwarow wrote 
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to the Emperor Fraocia — "Your Majesty's soldiers 
behave like heroes, and the Russians like Austriana," 
And to his own sovereign — " Your troops never 
give way, and are but too happy to obey your orders 
in annihilating this ridiculous system of liberty and 
equality. 

Napoleon is made to observe (in 

Remarlta on '^ ^ 
the foregoing Sir W. Scott's life of him) that "the 
.c ^ river is one of the 



moat critical operations in modem war," while he 

writes to the Directory "jamah depvis gne Vliistoire 
nam retrace dea operations miUtaires, une riviere n'a 
pu Sire un obstacle reel." This apparent contradiction 
involves no real one. Prom the difficulty of pass- 
ing a river hy open force, secresy is, or sliould be 
observed, in preparing for it; this most commonly 
precludes the possibility of the inferior army which 
has to guard its whole course, acting with effect 
upon any one point, before the assailant shall have 
established himself. But the passage of a river 
becomes a most critical operation, both when a 
General crosses it in front of his enemy's stronger 
mass, as Napoleon did at Aspem, and when its 
rapidity and localities enable the defendant to render 
its few available points tenable, till he can sup- 
port them with his masses, as Vendome did in his 
. defence of this very Adda against Prince Eugene 
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in 1705, At each and every point where Suwarow ' 
succeeded, that illustrioue leader was baffled. On 
the 10th August, before he could 6x a bridge at 
Trezzo, Vendome anticipated him, and again higher 
up the river on the I4th. He expected, two days 
after, to carry Cassano, before it could be supported; 
but he was repulsed, and finally fell back to winter | 
quarters on the Adige, 

Some writers eay that Moreau endeavoured to I 
defend the Adda that Dcssoles and Gauthier might I 
join him from Switzerland and Tuscany ; but it i 
known that in a previous council of war, he had I 
already strenuously recommended a retreat on Pied- 
mont — that Montrichard had been passed over the -I 
Po with a detachment of Scherer's army, to CO- I 
operate with Gauthier on the right of the river, and 1 
that the allied attack was simultaneous with Mo- | 
reau's assumption of the command. Whoever : 
responsible for it, the dissemination of 28,000 men, J 
along a line of twenty-four leagues, rendered the de- 
fence of the Adda almost hopeless before 50,000, two- 
thirds of whom could have been united on any point 
of the ground they covered, by a single march ; but 
the secresy, promptitude, and energy of the Allies 
are not the lesa exemplary. The completion of the 
bridge at Trezzo, in spite of difficulties which the j 
French believed, and the Austrian pontoneers de- J 
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Glared to be insurmountable, did them the highest 
honour- " Scribentlamas" might posBibly object to 
the determined assaults made on the strong post of 
Caasaoo, and urge that had these attacks been 
merely serious enough to occupy the French while 
the bulk of the allied army passed the Adda at 
Trezzo and Brivio, Cassano would have been won at 
infinitely less cost, and probably with the destruction 
or captivity of its defenders. 

*' There are circumstances," aays Jomini, "in which 
to attack an enemy on all points is to do him service ; 
because he is thus forced to abandon posts where he 
would be surrounded, if he were let alone," It is 
more difficult to understand why the small and beaten 
army of the French, hurrying from the field in three, 
if not four, eccentric directions, was not vigorously 
pursued. The case was one to which the comments 
of the lively Prince de Ligne are almost applicable : 
" It will be said," observes the Prince, " as an excuse 
by those who have won the battle, that they arc as 
tired as they who have lost it ; that their Crencrals are 
wounded. Who wants Generals ? Give a good horse 
to the first Lieutenant of Croats you meet ; let him 
cry, 'Long live Joseph IL I' and carry along with 
him the crowd of willing fellows whom the love of 
booty will bring around him. But there must be 
order, it will be stud. There is no more need of it. 
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It would seem there has been order, because the battls 
ie won ; and it would seem there is no longer order in 
the enemy's army, becauae the battle is lost. Sup- 
posing both out of order, the odds are surely against 
those who turn their backs." 

But Suwarow had neither temptation nor need to 
profit by the Prince's tactics, he having, at the Adda, 
near 7,000 of the finest cavalry in Europe, the greater 
part of whom had not drawn a sabre in the battle 
Nor is this the only instance in which we have to won- 
der at his curious disregard of that profitable duty of ft 
General — a vigorous pursuit of a thoroughly beaten 
enemy. It is, however, unquestionable that a victor 
rious army after a battle is often in a state of momen* 
tary disorganization, which renders it more difficult 
than it may seem to a critic at his writing-desk, t» 
detach a compact body of troops from the field. Evea 
Napoleon, who, in the talent of largely profiting by 
success, bears the palm amongst warriors, was seldom 
able to pursue a beaten Hussian army with any great 
ejfect ; and it may, moreover, be urged, that Suwhm 
row's right wing was absent from the battle-field, and 
that the infantry of his left and centre had had hard 
work. Still, he had his noble cavalry in hand ; and, 
odd as it may sound, the conjecture forces itself up<»t 
one, that Suwarow's interest in his enemy declined 
the moment that enemy ceased to hold a formidabU 
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attitude, and that be almoet despised the gathfring 
in of the glorious harvest he so loved to reap. At 
the Trebbia and St. Gothard only do we find fiia 
practice and tb*ory in accord on this important point. 
Serrurier's halt at Verderio is the more unaccount- 
able, as it was an established and admirable custom 
among the revolutionary Generals, if at a loss for 
orders, to march wherever they heard the fire of can- 
QOn. He knew the Kussiana had crossed at Brivto ; 
the firing must have told bim that a passage was 
forced or contested towards Vaprio; to remain sta- 
tionary was the very worst he could do.* Every- 
thing lost in war may be recovered or renewed, but 
time. Hia conduct, in this instance, recalls Buonar- 
parte's opinion of bim, given to the Directory in 
1796 : " SerrUTier se bat en soldat — ne prend n'en 
sur ltd — ferine — na pus assez bonne opinion de ses 
troupes — est malade." That part of bis division 
which maiut^ed itself at Lecco, after occupying 
the Russians so a^ to prevent their descending the 
right bank of the river on the 27tb, finding itself 
altogether cut oflP from the army, blew up the works 
it bad defended, embarked on the lake and landing at 

• " La resolution est la preraifere quality dans un General. 
Anasd le plus mauvais parti que Ton puiase prendre & la guerre, 
cat il preaqoe toujour« de n'en prendre aucati." — Phitosophie 
de la Ctttrre. 
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Menaggio, croased the hill to Porlezza, and rejoini 
Moreau on the Ticino ; thua exhibiting a glorious ami- 
palpable conttust to the iodecision of their GreneralJ 
Colonel Lojez and Captain Letort hare the honour 
of this soldierlike proceeding. Such examples can- 
not be too indelibly impressed on oflScers of the 
lower ranks : disasters offer them their noblest oi 



portuniticB. 
Morena occa- 



The strongest body of the Fren( 
tii^ "^f ^^ *"°y' "°*^^'' '^^^^°^ ^^'^ ^^ Boissif^r^- 
SilvBdore. £-^11 back by the Pavia and Vigevano 
roads, on Alexandria; the troops from Lodi and 
Pizzighettone, under Lemoine, by Placentia on Tor- 
tona; while Moreau, with a part of Grenier'H 
division, hurried, by Novara, to Turin, to provide for 
the defence of that city. He wrote to press the ad- 
vance of the army of Naples, directed Perignon to 
secure the passes into Liguria, and on the 7th May,. 
having completed his arrangements, rejoined his col»] 
lected little army of 20,000 men, in a masterly positiomi 
behind the confluence of the Po and the Tanaro 
saying, as palpably aa one wlio "speaks though hi 
says nothing" could do, to the numerous army 
his enemy, " Come on, if you dare." The rivera 
alike covered his front and flanks, the right of which' 
rested on the citadel of Alexandria, and the left, 
on Valenza, the centre occupying the high ground of. 
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San Salvadore. In his rear, Casalc was garrieoned, 
and the right bank of the Po, which even to Turin 
commands the left, watched by small detachments. 
The French army thus formed the base of a nearly 
equilatenil triangle, of which the rivers were the 
sides, barely occupying four leagues from right to 
left. It covered the roads to Turin by Asti, and to 
Genoa by Acqui and Savona, and could, by a Bingle 
march, have placed itself across the Po or Bormida, 
on the flank of an enemy threatening either Turin or 
Grenoa. 

Suwarowspro- Mr- -Alison states that Suwarow, 
<xe ga. (( ^^^ above a week, gave himself up 
to festivities at Milan;" but this is utterly at 
variance with the dates of his orders and his letters, 
by which he is shown to have resumed operations on 
the lat May, on which day his head-quarters were 
transfen-ed to Lodi. Wuckaasovich with seven batta- 
lions and cavalry, on the Novara road, covered the 
Biege of the citadel of Milan under Lattermann; while 
the main army, on the let and 2nd May, moved in 
two columns to the Po, opposite to Castel San 
Giovanni and Placentia — head-quarters being suc- 
cessively at Lodi and Paste rlengo. Suwarow's 
object in this movement vraa to have crossed the 
Po to £ght ^Vlacdonald, and after beating him, to 
recross the river to Pavia, and thence march on 
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Turin by Trino and CHvaseo, leaving Tortona to- 
be invested by Kray, when he should have takes 
Fesuhiera and Mantua ; but having ascertained that ' 
Maedonald'a army was still iar distant, and having 
likewise heard from Wuckassovich that nothing 
hostile was in force near the Ticino, he on the 4tb 
directed the latter officer to clear the country to the 
north of the Po by Vercelli and Mortara, and to 
push hia posts to Trino and Santhia above and below 
Casale, and marched himself with the main army on. 
Pavia. Here he changed bis plan and divided his 
force, moving Bagration's advance guard and the 
Austrian divisions of Zoph and Frohlicb across the 
Po, and directing Rosenbeig with two Hussiaa 
divisions, on Xiomello, to threaten Valenza and com- 
rannicate with Wuckassovich, Generals Ott and 
Klenau had been detached by Placentia, to push 
back Montrichard and to occupy the rich com 
countries of Parma and Ferrara, communicating 
across the Po with Kray ; who with 20,000 men 
besieged Pescbiera and blockaded Mantua. Suwarowj 
accompanying the left portion of his army, was at i 
Voghera on the 7th, and Bagration and Karacsay 
having blown open the gate, and carried the town of 
Tortona with the bayonet on the 9th (the enemy 
retiring to its citadel); this place became head- 
quarters on the lOtJi. 
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Suwarow was, however, now aware of Moreau's 
threatening position; and on the day he entered 
Tortona, hia troops forded the ScriTia breaat high 
(the stream being too rapid to fix a pontoon bridge), 
to close upon the Bormida and Tanaro, and face 
their enemy. While ignorant of Moreau's inten- 
tions, and informed that Valenza was abandoned, or 
but slightly occupied, he had, on the 7tli and 9th, 
instructed Rosenberg to send Geocral Techubaroff 
with four battalions, a regiment of Cossacks, and 
two aquadrons of dragoons, to take possession of 
Valenza and to push hia posts on Alexandria and 
Casale ; but now these orders were necessarily 
countermanded, and on the 11th, Suwarow wrote to 
Rosenberg : " We will leave Valenza to the future. 
Call in Tschubaroff; which you will have already 
done, if necessary. Make all haste by day and night 
to join us near Tortoua." Unfortunately, however, 
after a fruitless attempt to pass the Po on the 1 1th, 
General Tschubaroff, by swimming over hia Cossacks, 
ftnd seizing a ferry-boat, had succeeded early in the 
morning of the 12th, in effecting a passage near 
Busignano ; and Rosenheim's zeal led him to support 
and follow him. They were marching on the French 
out-posts when the order of recall arrived, and either 
Hupposing themselves too far committed to get away 
without a fight, or looking to success to palliate their 
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disobedience, fell on the people before them, and the ' 

divifiion of Grenier as it arrived to their support, 
with such determined energy, that they were wmning 
rapidly ; when Victor's whole division (which Moreai^ 
apprehensive of other attacks, had for a time heUll 
back) joined in the action, and turning the Rasaiane 
on both flanks, compelled them to form square and 
fight their way back to the river, with the loss ofhalC.| 
their number, including General Tschubaroff killed! 
or wounded. 

Suwarow, in his order to the army of the 14th( 1 
thus bitterly comments on this transaction : " No one ] 
can judge rightly of circumstances but upon the spot i 
There the hourly vicissitudes of their course can be J 
ascertained and provided for, according to the rules J 
of war. Report had stated that Valenza was evaco*] 
ated or only weakly held. This report was fab& 
Orders were sent to the Russian troops in thata 
neighbourhood to unite with the army, but theaft'l 
orders only reached them when a portion of their ' 
advanced -guard had passed from Borgo Franco to 
the first island in the Po. It was not enough that 
these people did not immediately return, but i 
rest of the corps, disobeying the orders, continue 
the passage by a single ferry and by means of boat&' i 
Without foresight — as if bereft of reason — the batta* ] 
>ons first over, fell upon the enemy's out-poata^ 
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without conaidering that the troops following them 
could scarcely pass at the rate of a battalion in an 
hour and a half, &c." After praising the gallantry 
of the troops, he concludes ; " Demonstrations are 
puerilities — generally useless, always fatiguing to the 
troops, and often mischievous. For the rest, a court- 
martial shall decide." On hearing of the passage, 
Suwarow ordered it to be supported) and moved a 
divieion to make a diversion in its favour; but all 
was fruitless, and nothing followed these disjointed 
efforts, but the arrival in camp of General Forster's 
Bussian division, and a countermand to Rosenberg, 
bidding him stand fast at Lomello, until the 16th; 
Suwarow when Suwarow, reverting to his original 

moves on Turin. .... r ■ m ■ l ^t 

intention ot moving on lurin by the 
north of the Po, ordered the divisions with him to 
move in succession to their right, to cross that river, 
and Wuckassovich to threaten Casale. 

A general insurrection against the French, excited 
by Suwarow's proclamations, now existed through- 
out Piedmont; and not only was Moreau's communi- 
cation with France entirely interrupted by it, but 
his park at Asti had been vigorously attacked by a 
crowd of Picdmontese insurgents, calling themselves 
the " Christian mass." Uneasy at these circumstances, 
and at the perfect lull which had followed the action 
of the 12th on the side of the Allies, he determined 
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to aBcertain whether the latter remained In force 
between the Bormida and the Scrivia, or whether 
the route to Genoa hj Novi was open to him ; and 
accordingly, on the 16th, crossing the Bormida with 
8,000 or 10,000 men, he attacked the troops at Maren- 
go and San Giuliano as they were preparing to move 
towards the Po. General Lusignan distinguished 
himself greatly in resisting the French, but they 
were gaining ground, when Bagration's force, march- 
ing from Novi in compliance with the ordera issued 
to pass the Po, appeared upon their right flank, and 
with the reinforcements which the firing had brought 
to the Austrians from the neighbouring camp, assailed 
them so fiercely that they fell back in the greatest 
disorder to the bridge over the Bormida, with the 
loss of full 2,000 men. Learning nothing by thi» 
reconnaissance but the strength of his enemy on this 
side, finding himself ecriously threatened towards 
Casale and Valenza, and beset on all sides by insur- 
gents, Moreau determined on retreat. Having desr^j 
patched Victor with ten battalions to Acqui and. 
Savona on Genoa, whence he was to join the army 
of Naples, he marched on the I8th May to Asti, and 
in twenty-four hours his advance was at Moncaglieri. 
south of Turin, on the road thence to Liguria. Here 
he learned that the insurgents had gained possession of 
Ceva and Mondovi, both towns (the former a strong 
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fortress) blocking up tbe best line of hia further re- 
treat. An officer with four battalions was despatched 
to recapture them ; the heavy artillery was sent to 
Fenestrelles with an escort of 2,000 men, who were to 
rejoin Moreau near Coni ; while another detachment 
had to protect from the insurgents the inteniiinable 
convoy of Italian plunder which happened at this 
moment to be passing into France. Mondovi was 
taken, but abandoned by the ofScer in command, 
on a report that the Austrians were approaching. 
Grouchy superseded him, and again took Mondovi, 
but fiuled in all his efforts to recover Ceva; into 
which an Austrian detachment from Tortona, under 
Captain Schmelzer, had thrown itself and maintained 
it gallantly. 

In this perplexity Moreau, who had marched on 
Coni and provided for its defence, unwilling to retire 
by the Col dl Tende, and yet desirous to keep his 
field artillery with him, ordered a reconnaissance 
of the mountains towards Gareaeio, to eee if a way 
could be made there, so as to turn Ceva and regain 
the highroad beyond it. All the reports declared the 
impracticability of cutting a passage for artillery, 
except that of the AidenJe-camp Guilleminot, which 
pronounced that 2,000 workmen would effect it in 
three days. The road was made — the army working 
day and night, and on the 7th June, every gun and 
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man, pasBing by Garessio and Ormea, were safe 
Liguria, in spite of tte "Christian mass" on one side 
the mountains, and the insurgents of Oneglia on the 
other. Casale had already been carried by Wuckaa- 
sovich, when Moreau's retreat, delivering Valenza to 
the Allies, they occupied it, and on the 2X8t entered 
Alexandria and blockaded its citadel. The divisions 
on the south of the Po continued to cross that river 
after the action of the I6th, and the army moved in, 
two columne on Turin. 

Owing to the weather and the swollen streams, it 
was the 26th before the anny approached the city, 
and on the following day the excited people rose 
upon the French and opened the gates to the Allies, 
who speedily drove the enemy into the citadel, 
which was immediately invested. Above 300 pieces 
of artillery, with immense supplies of all kinds were 
found in Turin, where 4,000 Piedmontese eoldiers 
abandoned the republican colours and joined Count 
Latour, to whom Suwarow had entrusted the reorga- 
nization of their army.* Columns were directed np 

* Thoagb the barefaced brigandage and impudent fallacies of 
French rule and fraternity io Italy had prepared its people for 
the general rising, which, from Calabria to the Alps, occurred on 
the appearance of the Allies, the energetic insurrection in Pied- 
mont was more immediately due to Suwarow's proclamations, 
promising the restoration of their monarch and thur former 
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the Alpine passes on Pignerol, Suea, Fenestrelles, 
and Aosta ; the two fonner posts were carried, and 
Bagration's Dragoons pursued fugitives to the fron- 

goTemment. In fulfilment of this promise, and for the interest 
of the commOD cause, be immediately proceeded tu reorganiee 
the Piedmontese army and militia, by which the Allies would 
have gained an accession of 30,000 good troops, and a local 
force equal to the duties of the conntry. But Austrian policy 
at once put a stop to this. On the 17th May, the Emperor 
Francis espressed to hini hie entire disapprobation of hig pro- 
ceedings t declaring he would admit of no government but bis 
own in the conquered countries, which he would send a Civil 
Commissioner to administrate, and forbidding the reorganisation 
of the Piedmontese army ; directing instead that some battalions 
of Piedmontese light troops should be raised for his service. 
The result of ibis sellish and, to the general cause, suicidal 
policy, is detailed in one of the last letters Suwarow wrote 
before leaving Italy ; striving then as ever, in spite of the un- 
worthy treatment he had received, to realize whatever could 
forward the general cause ; — 

" Seplember lit, 1799. 

" To THB EuPEROS FbANCIS, 

" Having constantly before me the great aim of the 
united Cabinets to secure the conquests made in Italy, I consider 
it my duty to submit the following statement to your Imperial 
Majesty. For the last three months we have been doing our 
utmost to form light battalionn of Piedmontese soldiers for your 
Majesty, but all we have been able to effect is, in some degree, to 
atrengthen the regiment, Belgioioso; and to form on paper a 
battalion out of the JSger corps, Brenlano; and the tight bat- 
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tiers of Dauphine ; a hundred pieces of field artil- 
lery and sixty mountain guns were sent to Valenza, 
where an entrenched camp woa formed. PescMera 
had surrendered on the 7tli, and Pizzighettone on J 
the 10th; Ferrara, Ravenna, and the citadel ofl 
Milan had since fallen into the hands of the Allies. 
General Ott had seized the pass of Pontremoli and 
pushed his posts to Sarzana and Massa, on the 
road between Genoa and Tuscany ; and on the SOticfl 
May, Bellcgarde descending from the Engadine hadi 
reached Chiavenna with a reinforcement of 17,000'| 
Austrians. 

talian Botiu Casa ; as the men who enter, desert daily in snob 
nuDibera tliat scarcely any remain. Thousands of these deserters, 
hungry and penoiless, infest the couDtry, sod there are fiill 
10,000 of them in Turin. The cause of the disinclinatiou of 
tie Piedmontese to remain in the service, is to be found in their 
devotion to their own officers, and the hostile feeling of the 
latter towards us, now they are removed from ihi 
Under these cucumstances, I see no way of employing tbeWi 
destitute, idle, and desperate men for the public good, but 
the re-ibrmatlon of the Fledmnntese regiments and corps under 
their former officers, which could he effected in a weelt. Thi 
troops could be disseniiuated in brigades or regiments through 
the Imperial army, and thus powerfully reinforce it. Their 
local knowledge would he Invaluuble iu the approaching monn- 
taiu operations. Be pleased to consider this respectful proposal, 
which may he right or may be wrong, and communicate your 
M^esty'B decision. " Sowabow. 
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The capture of the city of Turin, a ten days' labour 
completed in a month, seeme all connected with these 
operations ; on which even flatterers could have con- 
gratulated Suwarow. Moreau's weak and beaten 
army foiling back from the Adda on diverging roads, 
■was not followed in its retreat on Alexandria and 
Turin, and the insurgents alone impeded or harassed 
either its march to Moncaglieri or its subsequent 
operations of a fortnight's duration previous to its 
descent upon Liguria.* 

On leaving Milan on the Ist May, Suwarow in 
the plan of operations signed by his Quarter- 
Master-General, declares his intention of " beating 
the French force advancing from Naples, Kome, and 
Tuscany, to the help of the enemy in Piedmont, 
before their junction, and then to move by Pavia 

• Schraelzer'a detachment of 250 men moving tbrough the 
nountaina on the 19th and '20th May, hy Acqui and Spigno, on 
Ceva, passed near both Victor'a and Grouchy's people, and may 
thua account for the erroneous atatement in the " Vicloires et 
ConquSteB," that after Moreau'a repulse on the I6lh, Bagration 
and Karacsay returned towarda Novi and Acqui. These Gene- 
rals and their troopa having both moved with the armj" to the 
north of the Fo, Wuekasaovich was the first and only General 
of the Allies that came near Moreau'a army in its retreat on 
Lignriaj his advance guard from Moncaglieri, and Mondovi 
reaching Ceva on the evening of the 2nd June, on the morning 
of which day the last French posts had withdrawn from before it. 
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and the left of the Fo on Turin ;" and in accordance | 
with this just design, we find him at Pasterlengi 
the 4th (having ascertained that Macdonald'e anny I 
was still far diatant), ordering the march of the army I 
on Pavia. But here he changed his views, and, I 
apparently supposing Moreau too weak to Interfere 
with him, and hoping to secure Tortona if not Alex- 
andria, before advancing on Turin, divided his army, 
and proceeded himself with the greater portion of it m 
across the Po, to beleaguer Tortona and point on 1 
Genoa ; till, roused by the threatening attitude I 
assumed by Moreau at San Salvadore, his instinct of 1 
direct attack led him to concentrate upon his front, 1 
as closely as the intervening streams of the Bbrmida I 
and Tanaro would let him. Here, separated by the I 
swollen Po, and beyond the reach of mutual support, 
the two great divisions of his army were held in I 
check by Moreau's inferior force, while Suwarow J 
vacillated : first angrily ordering Rosenberg to joiil 1 
him, then countermanding his order, till at length, 1 
overcoming his reluctance to show himself baffled, he ] 
readopted his original idea of marching on Turin by 
the left of the Po, recklessly leaving his antagonist 
to march on Genoa and unite with Macdonald if be 
chose.* 

• Accident and numbers saved Suwarow from the usual con- } 
•equencea of auch chivalrous generalship. Tempelhoff tells MM, 4 
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In carrying out this operation, Suwarow's head- 
quarters were on the 21st at Candia; where, had he 
adhered to Ub origiDal intention, they would have 
been at latest, on the preceding 7th! Which 
reanlt, at a period when, whether as regarded 
Moreau's or Macdonald's proceedings, time was in- 
Tuluable to his antagonists, flagrantly exposes the 
Emptiness of his dogma — " No rule and line work : 
coup d'ail" compared to the simple strategic rule of 
adopting the most advantageous measure, and allow- 
ing no secondary ohject to divert you from it From 
the Adda to Turin is seven marches, and a direct 
e on it would not only at once have given that 
city to Suwarow, but have forced Moreau with 
greater or less loss, to have saved himself in Liguria, 
or perhaps even in Prance. With so plain and so 

Tbat the Duke of Brunswick allowed KcllermBon to join 
Suinouriez, thiLt he might light one hattle instes/1 of two, and 
■coordinglj hia Highnesa fought only one ; it was that of Valmy, 
which sent him out of France."' One of our poets sajs well : 

Discretiou and hardy valour are the twins of honour, and 
reared together make a conqueror \ — divided, but a talker." Of 
■fors in war, none is so hazardous (and, wonderful to sny, 
so frtquent) as a gratuitous disBemination or separation of 
a force before it has struck its " swashing blow ;" unless it be a 
voluntary disregard of an opportunity to crush an important 
portion of a hostile force, before it shall unite with another 
kiadred army. 
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easily attainable an object before him, and which hia 
own Bagacious common sense had already adopted, 
we seek in veuh {even in Suwarow's own corre- 
spondence) for any palliating answer to the Arch- 
duke's biting but natural query : " by what incon- 
sistency did he marcli on Tortona, to change his 
mind agiiio a fortnight after ? " The fact ia palpable 
that Suwarow, having clearly seen and at once adopted 
what waa most advantageous, allowed himself to be 
diverted from it by secondary and uncertain advan-' 
tages, — an error as detrimental in its consequences 
as any slowness and want of energy, in the methodi- 
cal Generals he despised. When in ridiculing the 
maxim of "slow and sure," he affirmed that "the 
slow in war can only be sure of paying more dearly 
than they need, for all they gain" it might have 
occurred to him that the General who loses sight of 
a primary object, for a secondary one, is in a pre- 
cisely similar predicament ; and that measures which 
gain nothing or little, are as completely nullified in 
war by grand results, as absolutely in action. The 
man who walks ever so quickly on a wrong road, 
may be longer in reaching his object, than he who 
goes even slowly towards it by a more direct route j 
besides that he will do his work at a greater cost of 
wear and tear, fatigue and trouble, and be by so 
much less capable of pursuing ulterior objects. This 
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was unquestionably the case ia Suwarow'a move- 
ment from Milan to Turin. 

In the operations now referred to, Moreau shone 
a coneummate leader; sustaining to a noMe tone, 
the morale of a beaten army, scarce a third the 
strength of hia adversary's ; and in a week after its 
defeat and apparent dispersion (having, meantime, 
hinaself provided for the defence of Turin), fixing it 
in a position so juetly studied, that lu it, for ten 
days, he paralyzed the overwhelming force which 
threatened him, and severely punished the only por- 
tion of it that attempted to assail him. His able 
and honest brother-soldier St. Cyr, characterizes the 
reconnaissance of the 16th on San Guiliano as im- 
prudent and rash, likening it to Rosenberg's aifair of 
the 12th at Basignano, and saying that good luck on 
both sides alone saved the leaders from the signal 
punishment they respectively so well deserved. But 
Surely this is hypercriticism as regards Moreau. 
Never was reconnaissance more fully justified by the 
importance of its object : that of ascertaining if the 
toute to Genoa by Novi were open to his army ; 
nor could any reconnaissance ascertain this, but one 
made in strength and well pushed out. Had accident 
deferred it for a single day, the full success that 
.■would have crowned it, might have changed the for- 
itnne of the campaign; but, through oue of those 
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cross purposes that mock the best designs of the ' 
ablest players in the game of war, at the very 
moment that Suwarow, baffled by Moreau's skill and 
boldness, was leaving the Novi road to Genoa open 
to him, the repulse of hie reconnaissance by the 
troopa crossiDg his front to move out of his way, 
convinced him that it was hopelessly closed againat 
him, and that he had nothing for it but to gain 
the Ligurian territory through insurgent Piedmontt 
And how nobly he did this ! What chivalrous seli^ 
forgetfulness seems to characterize his proceedingal 
What preux knight ever shone more brilliantly 
generous and daring than Moreau appears, 
Bending his efficient infantry under Victor to rein* 
force Macdonald, and then plunging with his littlft 
band, amid countless insurgents liable at any mo* 
ment to be joined by an army six-fold his strength^ 
to preserve to his country the guns she liad 
fided to more favoured chiefs, and the discreditable 
trophies which, for a season, raised their fame 
above bis own honest and well-earned reputation.- 
Hor was this done at any sacrifice of duty as 41 
prudent chief. Hia one rapid march on Monci^lieri, 
at once placed hia army on the double line of retreat 
by Mondovi and the Col di Tende, and all he after- 
wards did, was executed in comparative 
However, threatened by overwhelming 
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even had he failed in turning Ceva and paaeing by 
Garieaio, a retreat by Coni and tlie Col di Teiide 
was open to him as a certain last resource. 

Hifl grand merit was in not having allowed himself 
to be deterred from what he desired to do, by the 
idea that his enemies might have prevented him 
had thcj chosen ; and tliough it taxes our credulity 
too strongly to assume, aa Jomini does, that hia 
object was to decoy the Allies from Macdonald who 
was far away, by brin^g their numerous force 
upon his little baud, with which they were almost 
in contact, — more especially when we consider that 
one of his prime objects was the protection of 
the vast convoys moving to France by the Col di 
Tende and Mont Cenis, — it cannot be doubted that 
be was prepared fearlessly to meet the worst they 
could have done, after he had placed himself on his 
new line of retreat. Luckily the allied army did not 
pursue him, and the opposition and obstacles he 
encoimtcred, were attended with no worse effect 
than that of procrastinating his and Macdonald's 
junction. It was, however, on this junction previous 
to a battle, that the cause of France in Italy 
depended ; and it may be observed that nothing could 
have prevented its being thus effected, had Morcau 
thought it expedient to have left his heavy material 
at Alexandna, and to have marched on Genoa by 
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Acqui and SavODa, aa Victor did — arriving there on- J 
the 22nd May. He, however, deemed it fittest to] 
adopt the more hazardous line and the arduous duties 1 
associated with it, and he triumphantly surmounted 
ita varioua and perplexing difficulties, with a calm, 
an enterprising, and an heroic spirit which every sol- i 
dier must delight to houour. 
Advimce of I"^ the last week of May, Macdonald'!/! 

** ""^ army reached Tuscany, and together^ 

with the troops who held that province and Bologna,-* 
comprised a force of near 35,000 men. His 
left, on the 30th, easily carried Pontremoli and 
effected a junction with Victor's division, which had 
marched from Genoa to the head of the Val di Taro*"! 
Having refreshed hia troops and received Moreau'sl 
assurance that he would join him with his army, if. I 
not by Pontremoli, by the Bochetta and Novi, Mac-' 
donald on the 9th June moved on Modena — two divi- 
sions of his army advancing by Bologna, and three I 
descending the passes of the Apennines by both banlrtiJ 
of the Secehia, Victor's division remained in tb6>l 
mountains till tbemtun body should approachParma*?] 
Five thousand Austrians of Kray's army under "^ 
Hohenzoilem held Modena, between wliich city and 
Bologna, Kleuau stood with 4,000 men, to cover the 
passage of the Panaro. Forty miles west of Modena, 
Ott with hia division, compoang Bellegarde'fi advance, 
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occupied Fomovo and observed the valleys of the 
Taro and Trebbia ; with orders from Suwarow to 
avoid all needless fighting, but should it be unavoid- 
able, to do it with the naked eteel: all experience 
showing that the enemy could not stand that fight- 
ing. As the ridge of the Apennines runs parallel 
to the high road from Modena to Parma, and its 
lateral vallies descend upon it at right angles, these 
detachments were perilously placed; no delusion 
could possibly have supposed that these corps 
were capable of throwing back Macdonald ; and the 
childish futility of their position is most evident, when 
we reflect that, even if they could have done so, 
their success would only have forced him to do 
exactly what he ought to have done : i. e., to have 
united with Moreau behind the Apennines by Sar- 
zana and Seetri. Kray, who commanded on this 
side, was on the left of the Po with 10,000 men, 
whom he had drawn from the force blockading 
Mantua. The position of these bodies illustrates the 
Austrian system of war, in which armies are par- 
celled out and exposed to ruin, to do the duty of a 
brigade of cavalry. On the 10th and 11th, there 
was skirmishing before Modcna, but on the 12th, 
the Austrians there were attacked at once from 
Bologna and the mountains, and completely over- 
powered. The wreck of Hohenzollern's corps escaped 
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on Mirandola; indebted for tlie power of doing 
ao to IClenau, who vigorously opposed the French 
right, and prevented their passage over the Panaro, 
and consequent seizure of the ItHrandoIa road, till I 
hearing of Hohenzollem's disaster, he fell back on 
Ferrara. RIacdonald, who was wounded in this 
affair, continued hia advance, and entered Parma (m 
the 14th; Victor descended the Val di Taro, and 
General Ott retired upon Placentia ; whence, having 
garriBoned the citadel and destroyed the bridge, he j 



was driven i 
Tidone. 



1 the 16th, and hotly pursued c 



- the I 



AetiunB of th 
Xidoae and 
Trebbia. 



On Macdonald's advance, SuwaroWj 
with 30,000 men, besieged the citadel of 
Turin; 7,000, under Schweikowsky and 
Seckendorf, blockaded Tortona and Alexandria ; 
Eellegarde was at Pavia with 15,000. Kray's block- 
ading army and detachments to 38,000 men, and fuU 
two-thirds of that number under Frobllch, Lusignaa, 
Wuckassovich, and Haddik, observed passes and car- 
ried on operations i^ainst tbe enemy in the Alps and 
Apennines; while more than 20,000 insurgent Italians, 
some armed and the rest desirous of being so, had 
attached themselves to different bodies of the army. 
This dissemination of such an army, however faulty,* 
" Joaiini says ; — " Ainsi le Mareclial forc^ d'oblemp^rer aux 
ordrea du Conseil Auli^ne, avait tellement fpstrpill^ ses forces,' 
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1 no way dangerous, while Moreau's 25,000 men 
were extended 100 miles, from Bordinetto to the Val 
di Taro; but on the 10th June, under the impression 
that Macdonald'3 army had already joined that of 
Morcan, by Sestri and the Corniche road, Suwarow 
prepared to concentrate his forces, and wrote to Kray, 
— " The enemy intends to move with his collected 
force from Genoa on Alexandria and Milan. Your 
Excellency well knows what may reault from this. 
Your known success in war, your experience and 
aotlvity, of which you gave so striking an example at 
Verona, make me desire, my dear and brave friend, 
to have you by my side in the battle we are about to 
fight ; which will probably decide the fate of Italy. 
I beg your Excellency to come as soon as po^^sible to 

, Alexandria. Let every disposable regiment of in- 

I fentry and cavalry move with all despatch. I hope, 
with the aid of God and such troops, to beat the 
enemy. It will be a pleasure to me, my true friend, 
to owe to you a part of this victory. You will leave 

\ the command of the blockade of Mantua to Lieut.- 

' Colonel Dano." 

Kray did not comply with this pressing and per- 
suasive invitation. He had received an autographic 
order from the Emperor Francis, to act independently 
of Suwarow, till Mantua had Mien ; and, in conse- 

I qneuce, he had posted Klenau and HohenzoLlera as 
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described ; he now sent three battalioos and nq 
squadrons to join Suwarow, and remmned with t! 
rest of his troops near Mantua. All was, howevetfj 
biiBtle in Piedmont : engineers were despatches 
from Turin to strengthen Valenza and Pavia, c 
were sent to the t^tes-de-pont and field-works, t 
fortresses were ordered to be provisioned for t 
months, detached corps hastened in from all sides tS ' 
Turin ; and on the 1 1th June Suwarow mai-ched from 
that city to Asti with the Russian battalions, leaving 
General Kium, with twelve battalions and cavalry, 1 
besiege the citadel and watch the Alpine passes. Oisfl 
the 13th, at Alexandria. Suwarow first received cep-1 
tain news of the fact and direction of Jlncdonald's J 
advance; on which he reiterated his orders to Ottjl 
" to avoid all engagements till the arrival of 1 
army ;" directed BeDegarde to call in all his detacli 
meats, and to take post under jVlexandria, on the Irf 
of the Bormida, occupying its tcte-de-pont, and leavJ 
ing only cavalry posts across the river ; wrote i 
Kray to reinforce Ott or Hohenzollem, to send i 
he could to meet the enemy; and in two successivOT 
orders, impressed upon the troops hie espectatioDB 
and their duties. " The enemy's army must be put 
to flight, with the cold steel — bayonets, sabres, and 
pikes. It ia 27,000 strong, of wliich 7,000 only are 
French soldiers, the rest a mob of conscripts. The 
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artillery to fire as it aees occasion ; it need not con- 
fine itself to the line. The cavalry and Cossacks must 
fall on the enemy's flanks. In the attack, there must 
be no hesitation ; nor, when the enemy is beaten, must 
he have time given him to get into order. If he sur- 
render, he must be spared, and told to throw down 
his arms. All the troops in the attack are to call out 
" surrender," and the Cossacks, as they charge, will 
cry, "balesarm— pardon ^ettelesarm."* The cavalry 
must raise this cry as they chaise home, and dash 
headlong on the batteries, which is their particular 
duty. The Cossacks must destroy the bridges in 
rear of the enemy, and thus reduce him to desp^r. 
AU must be merciful to the prisoners. Every one 
must do his utmost ; and without any consideration of 
fatigue, the enemy must be followed night and day, 
till he is destroyed. la the attack, the drums will 
roll and the soldiers cheer. The music must play 
while the battle goes on, and in the pursuit, while the 
cavalry are cutting and slashing, that tbey may hear 
it. The Cossacks will know the Generals by their 
staff, and will cry "pardon" to them ; and if they don't 
surrender cut them down. On reaching t)ie enemy, 
the kettles, &c., must not be sent too far to the rear, 
that the cooking may go on immediately on his de- 
" Suwarow'g mode of spelling " A bas lea amies — Jettez lea 
arrnea." 
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feat; but the conquerors must also have bread in 
their havTesacka and water in their canteens. The 
cavalry must forage for themselves." 

The state of the roads greatly delayed the pon- 
toons, which had to be carried to the river by band, 
and it was late on the 15th before the Bormida 
bridge was laid, and the troops began to pass. The 
Austrian division of Frohlich, and what remained of 
Ott's, in the left column ; twenty Russian battalions, 
under Rosenberg and Forster, in the right ; thirty 
squadrons of cavalry, with Cossacks; a sufficient 
artillery and a pontoon train with each column; 
composed this perfectly efficient force of about 30,000 
men. As it was crossing the Scrivia, news came that 
Moreau'a people were showing themselves on the 
descending slopes of the Bochetta ; but Suwarow was 
not now, with an enemy's army aa his object, to be 
deluded from it by any secondary motives. He bade 
Alcaini blow up the works of the town of Tortona 
and join Eellegarde with his blockading force, aa 
Booo as the rear-guard of the army had passed him; an3 
to Eellegarde himself be wrote : " It is not possible to 
bait the army now ; concentrate all you have except 
your observation posts on Alexandria and the other 
side of the Bormida ; if you cannot continue the 
blockade of Alexandria, fall back on Valeuza, but 
that you must defend." On the same day (16th 
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June) he writes to Kaim : " My dear Kaim, I am 
off to Placentia to beat Maedonald ; make haste and 
take the citadel, or I shall sing Te Deum before 
you." 

At noon on the 17th, the allied army approached 
theTidone — near fifty miles from theBormiJa — where 
they found Ott's corps falling back in great disorder. 
Chaateler, with the advance, supported him ; but the 
French, who had three divisions present, still pressed 
onward; their cavalry charging up the high road, 
carried a battery of eight pieces, and Dombrowsky'a 
Poles, upon their left, pushed back the force opposed 
to them; when Suwarow directed four Kussian batta- 
lions to charge with the bayonet on their front, and 
two corps of Cossacks with their levelled pikes upon 
their left flank. This broke theoi bodily, and they 
fled in disorder ; leaving the French right wing un- 
covered, to be charged in front and flank with similar 
impetuosity and success. 

The republicans fought bravely, and a part of 
their infantry halted in squares ; but the increasing 
numbers of the Allies, and their reiterated attacks 
with the bayonet, were too much for them. The 
whole force vras broken, and those who escaped were 
chiefly indebted for their safety to the numerous 
ditches and water courses which impeded the pursuing 
horsemGD. These latter halted on the Tidone. This 
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river, with the Trebbia and Nura, runs from soutEi 
to north across the field of the approaching conflict, 
into the Po, the course of wHch is from west to 
east. Flacentia ia on the Po, a short league east 
of the right bank of the Trebbia ; in front of whi(^ 
river the French army, of upwards of 30,000 men,, 
■was posted, its right occupying the vilkge of Sau 
Nicolo, its left that of Castelle^o, The hostile 
armies were very nearly of equal strength, but that 
of the Allies received slight augmentations during the 
battle, to facilitate the junction of which they had 
thrown a bridge across the Po. A small detached 
corps, under General Wellesky, covered the right of 
their army towards Bobbio. 

In addition to Suwarow's general order of battler 
already given, the particular directions for the 18th 
June were, that the three attacking columns should 
march upon the Nura ; the right, under Roi 
by Ca,stellcgIo, Settimo, and Caselle ; the centre, 
under Forster, by Grignano and Valera; the third 
and left, under Melas, by the high road to Placentia, 
passing to the right of that city, and reinforcing himself' 
with the garrison of its citadel The advance to be 
in a direct successive icitelon from the right ; each 
column improving the success obtained by its pre- 
ceding one, and turning the enemy upon the Nura 
and the Po, from the mountains and their expected- 
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reinforcements. The cavalry were directed to attack 
in two chequered lines, with squadron intervab, so 
that the second line, if necessary, could come into, 
or paaa through those of the first. The enemy's 
flanks and tlie bridges in his rear were again pointed 
out as the special objects of their exertions, and 
mercy was again enjoined, whenever the enemy 
should cry "pardon." The infantry were desired to 
' fire aa little as possible, but to push on with the 
bayonet and make prisoners. All were directed to 
forget that such a word as "halt" existed, "We 
are not now going to a drill ground," are the words 
of this earnest soldier ; "the only battle words are — 
forward — dash on— the sabre — the bayonet — hurrah, 
boys !" and the pursuit was directed to be headlong, 
that the defeated enemy might be utterly annihi- 
lated. 

The parole issued was Theresa — the countersign 

Kolin — the 18th being the anniversary of that 

fiimous Austrian victory. At ten o'clock a discharge 

of artillery gave the signal to advance, and every 

band struck up some martial air, aa the directing 

wing of this gallant army stepped off exultingly to 

battle. It was near two o'clock when the French 

I opened their fire on the approaching columns, the 

i right of which impetuously attacked the Polish 

L legion. Tictor'a division, and successive reinforce- 
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xnents from the FreDch centre, obstinately but vainl] 
oppoBod the Hussians ; and after an enormous loss, 
tho French left wing was entirely thrown over tbe 
Trebhia and pursued by the Russians, till the dark- 
ness of night obliged them to halt at Settimo — a 
league beyond the river. The fighting in the centre 
was lukewarm. The French had weakened theirs 
to support their left, and Genei-al Melaa, under some 
apprehension for the Tortona high road on the alii* 
left, had withdrawn bo large a force to that directioi 
from the centre, that the remainder were unable to 
improve or second Rosenberg's success. This uaa- 
directed reinforcement found General Ott combat- 
ting successfully the French right ; which, with 
aid, he was enabled to drive in great confusion ovi 
the Trebbia. At night the French centre also with- 
drew over the river, and a heavy cannonade appeared 
to have closed the battle. 

The arms had been piled, and the tired men wi 
sleeping, when confused sounds from the Freni 
position attracted the attention of the allied on) 
poets; and their patrols, on entering the bed of 
river, saw dark masses moving rapidly towards them. 
The cry " to arms" and the opening fire, awoke the 
men, who rushed tumultuously, horse and foot, down 
to the stream, while the artillery on both sides 
opened, and a sanguinary n^lee took place in tbe 
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river'a bed by moonlight. The French at length 
withdrew, and the Trebbia agiun separated tbe com- 
batants ; except where Rosenberg and his brave 
men passed the night in square by SettimOj whence, 
at daybreak) finding themselves unsupported, they 
marched back to their comrades across the river, 

Suwarow, haying repeated his preceding orders for 
tbe next day's battle, and particularly commanded 
Melas not to move his reserve to the left, wrapt 
himself in his cloak and slept among his soldiers. 
In the morning Kray's detachment and two bat- 
talions from Valenza joined the AllieSj who were 
preparing to advance, when a cloud of light troops 
passed tbe river along the whole line, while heavy 
columns appeared to threaten their right, in front 
and Sank. Bagration, with the extreme right, was 
marched at once against the outflanking body com- 
posed of Dombrowsky's legion, and attacking them 
with vigour, drove them back, capturing both guns 
and colours. The absence of bis troops, however, 
enabled Victor and Rusca's divisions to make a 
serious impression on tbe right of Schweikowsky's 
troops, driving them back, and surrounding the 
regiment of Rosenberg, which extricated itself with 
distinguished intrepidity.* A part of the reserve 

* Most troops disperse when broken ; the Rusgians always 
maea themselves. They one this admirable point of discipline 
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checked the enemy, tiJl Bagration, retuming froid ' 
the repulse of Dombroweby, appeared upon his 
flank, when a simultaneous attack obliged the re- 
publicans to fall back on the Trebbia, where they J 
maintained themselves. The French centre advanced | 
in two columns, the right composed of Olivier's divi-' 
sion, the left of Montrichard's. This latter had | 
scarcely passed the Trebbia, when its leading regi- I 
meut, attacked in front by the Busslan infantry under4 
Fiirster, and seeing the Austrian cavalry ou itffl 
flank, waa seized with a panic and fled; communi-.| 
eating fear and disorder to the whole division, which | 
was driven m frightful confusion across the i 
The Austrian cavalry, recalled by Melaa to the left, 
hurried to a second charge on the exposed flank of 
Olivier's division, which was also driven beyond the J 
Trebbia. The French right had been directed td.l 
move round the left flank of the Alhes on the 
Tidone, and having done so, found itself compro- 
mised, and fought its way back again with difficulty 
and loss. 

Suwarow was anxious to continue the battle ] 
during the night, hut his troops were quite > 
hausted, and the attack was delayed nutil foul 



in gome degree, to the Turks, whose 

paid for heads, decapitate fugitives ) bo that though 

miiy be dangerous, flight is cerlain death. 
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o'clock on the following morning. At that hour 
they advanced, and were quickening their march oq 
finding the Prench fires abandoned, when an inter- 
cepted letter from Macdonald to Perignon exposed 
to Suwarow tlie state of the enemy's army, and the 
direction of its retreat, 

Matidonald had lost 12,000 men and nearly all 
his Generala, his cavalry was half destroyed, his 
artillery un serviceable, and his ammunition almost 
expended. Under thosD circumstances, hearing no- 
thing of Moreau or Laj>oye," knowing his enemy 
■was receiving reinforcements, and that Parma, 
Reggio, and Modena, in his rear, were already 
occupied by the Austrians, he determined to fall 
back. The allied columns were directed to hurry 

I the pursuit, and Suwarow accompanying that of 
the right, overtook Victor's division at the Nura, 

' attacked it in front and flank, and completely dis- 
persed it, obliging the 17th demi-brigade to lay 
down its arms. Mclas, on the left, contenting hiin- 
Belf with the capture of the Prench wounded at 
Placentia, including Generals Olivier, Rusca, Talm, 



* This officer, despatched from Liguria with 2,500 to joiD 

Macdonald b^ the Yal dl Trebbia, was at Bobbio on the IGth ; 

raa, bowever, tbe SOth before he appeared od the flook of the 

Allies, when WeUefky'sdetaobment drove him to the mountains , 

I with consiUerable loss. 
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and Cambray, aod above 7|000 men and officerB> 1 
despatched a sbgle diviaiou after the enemy who 
repulsed it at the Nura. Next day the army 
reached the Larda, where Suwarow halted on the 
22nd, heard of Bellegarde's defeat by Moreau, and , 
facing about on the following day to meet him, en- 
truated the further pursuit of Macdonald to General 
Ott. He wrote to the Emperor Francis : " Captai 
Torres can inform your Majesty of the glorious andJ 
celebrated events that have occurred. The enemy^l 
made wonderful exertions, but the heroism of the ] 
Ailiea surpassed them. As to me, my only merit 
is that of having fulfilled your Majesty's commands. ' 
You directed me to attack the enemy and deliver ] 
Italy. The enemy is vanquished and Italy is free." 

It is said, that in the course of these operations, J 
finding a corps of Austrian cavalry waiting on the 1 
bank of one of the rivers for pontoons, he gave them ' 
a practical reproof, by ordering up a regiment of 
Cossacks, and coolly placing himself at their head, 
Ewam the stream. On the 23rd and 24th, he mad^^a 
forced marches to reach Moreau, who had debouched! 
from the Bocchetta with 14,000 men, occupied Gavi 
on the 16th, and Novi on the 18th, and subsequently 
(having first raised the blockade of Torton a) defeated 
Eellegarde on the 20th near San Giuliano, with a 
loss of 2,500 men; this General having left the J 
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strong position assigoed to him by Suwarow, to cross 
the Bormida, and court a collision to which his force 
was in all respects unequal. The reason given by 
him for having done this, was that the ground on the 
right of the river was good for cavalry action, and 
that he feared Moreau woidd emharrass Suwarow, 
if he did not engage him. After his defeat, however, 
having resumed his position on the left of the Bor- 
mida, he found Moreau equally unwilling to leave 
him in it, or to attack it; and after a vacillation very 
like Suwarow's, when he (Moreau) occupied the 
ground in question, and a loss of four days at this 
interesting period, Moreau (having re-victualled the 
citadel of Tortona) fell back on the 25th, on which 
day Suwarow reached the Scrivia, 

On the 27th, the aUied army encamped on the 
Orba, and Moreau's resumed its position on the 
Bocchetta. Suwarow had written to Bellegardc on 
the 22nd from Firenzuola. " To-morrow I marcli 
from this. On the 25th without fail I will be at 
Castel Nuovo di Scrivia. Haddick will have rein- 
forced you with twelve battalions, so that if the 
enemy will stay, we Bhall have Iiim about San 
Giuliano or Bosco, between our two fires. This 
is our game. I depend on you ; — you trust in me, 
and we will serve Moreau a,s we have served Mac- 
donald." 
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The latter, after fighting his way through Hohea- 

zolicrn'a and Klenau's corps, which had re-occupied 

his line of retreat, and repulsing the troops that 

pursued him, reached Tuscany and proceeded thence 

by the Sarzana and Sestri road to Genoa, which he 

reached on the 17th July: Victor having already 

arrived there by PontremolL The citadel of Turin 

had surrendered on the 20th June to General Kaim, 

who found in it vast supplies of arms and ammunition,' 

and upwards of 600 pieces of artillery. 

Suwarow deserved to conquer on 
Hemarlis. 

the Trebbia ! The concentration of his 

army as he marched on Macdonald, the orders left 

with Bellegarde for his conduct and the security of 

the general communications, the direction and the 

perseverance of his attacks, and the rapidity of hifi 

return upon Moreau, are alike admirable. If Melaa^j 

had obeyed his orders, the victory of the I8th wouk 

have been complete ; and had Kray joined him witlvj 

half the men he uselessly retained on the left of thi 

Po, or of those more than uselessly employed on 

right, Macdonald could hardly have escaped com* 

plete destruction. As it was, full half his army wa» 

put hors de combat, the prisoners alone amounting* 

to 4 Generals, 506 Officers, and 12,778 men. 

How little the disposition and dispersion of the 

men at Modena and Ferrara was expected b^ 
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Suwarow appears from hia letter of 11th June to 
Bellegarde : " Count Hohenzollem who commands 
Kray's advance, will leave four equadron?, a batta- 
lion, and a detachment of cliaescurs at Fornovo, and 
send your Excellency the six battalions and chasseurs 
that remain, by forced inarches." There ie not a more 
spotless wreath of glory than that won by Suwarow 
on this occasion. The junction of his antagonists 
failed, from Moreau's determination to attempt it by 
the Bocchetta, The reason given by him for taking 
this road, occupied in force by hia enemies, instead of 
others that were perfectly open, is, " that it is eight 
marches from Genoa to Parma by Pontremoli, and 
that he could not move by the 9th June." Had he 
moved on the lOth with such part of his army as had 
arrived at Genoa, to be followed by the rest, he 
would have been at Parma on the 17th by Pontre- 
moli, or on the loth by Val di Taro,* Macdonald 
leaving Tuscany on the 9th, was six marches from 
that city, and his route was occupied by 15,000 
Anstrians. All Snwarow'a promptitude could not 
have brought him to Parma before the 19th Junej 
and his letter, as well as common sense, proclaims 
that he would not have dreamt of marching eastward 



• From Genoa to Parma, by Pontremoli, is 130 miles ; by 
tbe Yal di Taro, 80. Ndther roEid vraa at that lime practicable 
for artillery. 
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tX be wvB ■saored, by MacdouUa Urapmi bvmi Ae 
Afouaoeet thst be did not intend (as Sararow aad 
ihe Aaetnm cabinet alike expelled) to join Morem 
flif Sestri, and debouch with tbeir muted annies &om 
u Hx BocchetfaL A delay of fenr da^ in Maicdonald*s 
■ adrance — if not less — would hare aaenied tbe jono- 
1. In the DMaaore adt^ted, a junction prerioas 
f to a b«ttl« waa next to impc»dble. Slacdonald had 
I to march near two hundred miles to Tortona (where 
the jonction wbs to be effected) whereas not one of 
the 100,000 Allies, except the corps before him, waa 
half that distance "-om it Morean writes — erro- 
neously indeed — as earlj as the 7th of June, "that 
tbe enemy were sending all they could towards 
Parma," auppoaing Macdonald, by forced marches of 
a weclc, upon the Trebbla. As he wa^, he could not 
have moved without the knowledge of the corps in 
his front ; and the Allies had 60,000 men not three 
marches from it, and 30,000 men more, not six. How 
could a junction be expected without a battle, when 
Tortona is still 40 miles from the Trebbia? And yet 
the object of the French was to unite before they 
fought \ 

It was not three years before this cTent, that the 
junction of Davidovich and Alyinzi failed, from the 
fonner attempting to force a passage between the 
A^ge and the lake of Garda, when the road down 
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tbe valley of the Brenta waa entirely open to him ; 
and this short sketch will furnish another instance 
of a simOarly hazardous experiment. When Moreau 
Lad descended on Gavi on the 16th, his weakness 
caused him to be so circumspect that he did not 
leave Novi (two leagues from Gavi) till the 19th; 
and then to be diverted from the one great object of 
Mb movement. 

Our sympathies are all in favour of Macdonald, 
for he was brave, unfortunate, and slandered ; but 
doubtless he erred iu neglecting Moreau's wise pre- 
caution to keep near the mountainsj and in extend- 
ing his army on the 19th to turn botli flanks of an 
enemy who acted in. masses and had already proved 
too strong for him. Still his resolution to attack, as 
well as his original idea of seizing a bridge over the 
Po, liberating the garrison of Mantua, and cutting 
Kray's force to pieces, to fight Suwarow afterwards 
on the line of his communications, were just and 
energetic conceptions ; while his determined resis- 
tance, to give Moreau time to join, and his lion-like 
retreat, demand our highest praise. The ungenerous 
reproaches of his rulers have been repeated by 
Jomiui, with reflections of his own, calculated 
to justify and perpetuate them. The Baron is 
doubtless "a man having authority," but it is 
hoped the annexed note will show that in this 
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case, at least, his censure has no right to become | 
history.* 

* He says, (chap. 87, Wars of the Revolution) " prudence J 
required that Macdonald sliouid act qujclil; ; ncvorthelesti, J 
from molivea uukuiiwu to ub, he remained ten days in 
plet£ inaction, and certainly liaif that time was enough t 
bis army and concert hia operations with Morcnu." Aod -f 
again : " If the reproach of stnying too long at Naples 
founded, it will be more ilifBcuU to refute that of having de-fl 
bouched too slowly from Tuscany." In the corresponden 
Horeau and Macdonald, as given in the "Precis dea evbnemeoS'l 
Militaires," we find the former writing from Alexandria < 
16lh May, that ''he is about to retire on Coni, but that he will I 
join Macdonald as soon as possible by Genoa." Macdonald oi 
the ]91h May, from Hontefiascone, espres-ily slates that five or 
six days is the time he requires to refresh his army, and after- 
wdf Lca,thth' eady to march to Moreau, eitbei 
by h C m h Mod road, but that he should prefer 
h 1 A deep h f m Dcssoles, (Morcau's Chef d'Etat . 

M J ) d d G My , menfions that Moreau ia i 

C b h il ra tion with him ia cut off hy the J 

g d Victor, who arrived here yester*] 

dywUfi er hj ction with you, and according taM 

h h Id ni G 1 M eau, after putting his artillery in J 
safety, will march to join you by Genoa. Without knowing 1 
General Moreau's dispositions, it Btrikea me that, at preaent, it 
ia your business to wait, especially if the junction of Victor ib 
not suiUcient to ensure you mceesa, for, if the enemy n 
vres, your position will force you to offer battle with infer! 
forces." 
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The next cotDmunication is from Morenu, dated Genoa, June 
7th. It aays : "The troops shall del>oucli on your left m suc- 

lion, as ihey come from the mountains. Push on — jou will 
be successful. I expect the army within four or five days. As 
tooa as jour reply shali inform nie of your march, I will set 
off to join you, probably by Pontreiuoli." This is dated June 
7th. Genoa is above 1^0 miles from Florence, and Macilonald 
broke np on the 9th. Can anything be more conclusive ? ■ He 

J co-operate with an army, and to learn from Genoa where 
that army is ; be is told all commtinication with it is cut ofT, 
and the confidential officer of its commander, recommends him 

vait; be receives directions to march, and can hardly hare 
read the letter, when he is off. 

omiiii states that the Directory complained he " might have 
arrived towards the end of May, in the plains of Placentia ; 
then, as Bellegarde was only desctnding from the Valleiine, his 
junction with Moreau could not have failed between Tortona 
and the Trebbia ;" adding from himself, " to appreciate these 
observationa, it is necessary to have before one the private cor- 
rEBiiondence of the Generals." It would seem not ; for even, if 
Mftcdonuld could have been quicker, when Jomini himaeif has 

1 UB that Moreau retreated towards Coni on the 17th May, 
and that his army was not extricated from the mountains before 
the 7th June, it can require no private correspondence to es- 
tablish the querulous unfairness of the Directors' reasoning. It 
appears quite a fashion to traduce !Macdonald. The author of 
" Campagne des Austro-Russes " not only accuses him of 
causing the failure of the Junction, but, neglecting to consult 
the map, says, he (Macdonald) ought to have effected it by 
Sarzana and PoittremoU I He means, by the Comiche. 
The following extracts froni the correspondence already 
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;, Moreau onlj could ■ 



quoted, sliow who suggested (for, of ■ 
command) the junction at Tortoaa. 

Moreau'g letter, 8th June, sajs: "I approve all jonr ar*T 
raTigements, &c. : from the obstacles the troops have met in 
passing the mountains, I shall confine myself to directing what 
I have nearest towards Bobbio, and shall debouch with the rest 
by the Bochetta and Novi. Nevertheless, if it be possible to ■ 
move to -morrow evening, I will go by Pontremoli, but it Is 1 
difficult." 

Hii letter of the 11th says definitely, be sball be near N'ori J 
on the 16tb or 17th. These difficulries, which, as we see, pre- I 
Tented the junction of the armies by Pontremoli, were conse- ' 
quent on Moreau 's choice of a retreat from Alexandria by Asti | 
on Coni, in preference to falling back on Genoa by Acqui and i 
Savona, as Victor did. Had he done so, like that General, be 1 
could have reached Genoa on the 22nd Alay, and have joined I 
Macdonald on the 30th. 

Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, who served in Italy in 1799, sayi ! 
on this much discussed question : " On the 29th May, Mao- ' 
donald had his head-quarters at Lucca — his right held tha 
passes on Modena — his centre was at Pistoia, and Dorahrowski, 
with the left wing, held Sar^tana. Thus, the communication 
between the two armies was perfectly established, and one may 
say, their junction effected ; but they would not have it so, 
because there were no good rowia on which to pass artillery, 
OB if they could not have embarked it at Lerici or elsewhere. 
They preferred hazardous operations. The junction actually 
effected on the 29th May at Sar/ana, was directed to be made in 
the middle of Juneat Tnrtona, whereit wasimpossible it could . 
be made ; so that afler the loss of much time and several battle^ 1 
they were only too glad to come back a month later, to do what J 
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they should have done a month before. The army of Naples, 
notwithstanding its losses at the Trebbia, found no difficulty 
whatever in thus effecting a junction with Moreau, which 
shows incontestibly that those losses might have been avoided, 
and the union of the two armies duly effected at a much earlier 
period." 

Both Macdonald and Moreau evidently saw more advan- 
tage in winning a battle near Parma than at the foot of the 
Bocchetta; but their best chance of winning any where depended 
on their union before the battle, and as Moreau did not choose 
to draw Macdonald to him, one wonders he did not defer his 
advance for the few days that were requisite to ensure their 
previous union. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Fall r.f A REINFORCEMENT of 1 1 ,000 Rossians, 

Al<^xAn(lria and 

Miuitiia. under Rehbinder, more than replaced 
the caHualties of the Trebbia. Kaim's force from 
l^urin, and Haddick's from the Valais had joined 
Suwarow, who, early in June, could have marched 
60,000 men against Moreau, while Macdonald 
would have been taken in flagrante in Tuscany. 
He expected the co-operation of the English 
fleet, and wrote to Nelson : " I trust the Baron 
of the Nile will soon be Duke of the Riviera di 
Ponente."* 

* At a somewhat later period, the following letters passed 
between Nelson and Suwarow : — 

'^Dbab Fringe and Brother, 

" No man in Europe loves you as I do. All admire 
your brilliant achievements, as does Nelson, who more parti- 
cularly respects you for your contempt of wealth. Duty makes 
you true and faithful to your monarch, and in this I dare to call 
myself your brother. I know my actions are not to be com- 
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But the Emperor's autographic letters commanded 
him to attempt nothing until Mantua, Alexandria, 

pared to yours ; but the generosity of my Sovereign rivals that 
of your own. The Emperor of all the Kussias, the King of the 
Two Sicilies, and the Grand Signor, have overloaded me with 
honours and riches. In this respect we mutually present an 
example to the world of true service zealously rewarded. To- 
day has made me the proudest man in Europe, for a certain 
person who has been near you for years, has told me that there 
are not two men living more alike in face, figure, and manners, 
than we are. We must be relations, and I beg you not to refuse 

me the dear title of your loving brother, 

" Nelson.'* 



" Prague^ \2th January 1800. 
"Dear Lord and Brother, 

*' If any recollection will remain dear to me, it is 
that of resembling so distinguished an Admiral as yourself. In 
looking at your portrait, I really do observe a resemblance be- 
tween us, and thus it may be said, ** Les beaux esprits se 
rencontrentJ^ This new distinction enchants me ; but even more 
than our likeness does our relationship rejoice me. There can 
be no rewards for your brilliant merits, dear Admiral, in which 
your brother and friend does not take the warmest and most 
joyful interest. Jealous of this title and your friendship, I 
earnestly request you to continue your correspondence with me, 
and to be persuaded of the reciprocity of my feelings, which will 
always continue me your sincere friend and brother. Victory, 
glory, and good fortune for the new year. 

" SuWAROW." 
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and ToTtooa had fallen; declared that i 
would he tolerate any movements either into France 
or against Xice or Savoy ; and ss regarded the 
enemy's dislodgmcnt Erom Liguria, he abeolately 
twice uses the precise expression of Sir Abel Handy 
when his checks on conflagration are none of them 
at band — " perhaps it will go out of itself." On 
reading these efiiiaons, Suwarow excMmed, — " Thus 
are anuies sacrificed," and immediately despatched 
additional men and artillery to Kray, and sent for a 
battering train to Alexandria, ordering Haddick to 
return to hi^ fonner gronnd, which the Archdoke 
Charles peremptorily refused to occupy, as he had 
been couunanded. If there be one of the strongly 
marked characteristics of Suwarow's practical and 
honest nature, which more than any other wins &x 
him the cordial sympathy of all good men and troe, 
it i^ the zealoQS manner in which in every instance 
he carries out the measures (breed upon him by the 
Austrian Government, in direct breach of thor |ao- 
mise to leave him independent, and in utter nullifi- 
cation of all his own plans of operation. In ad^tion 
to this grievance, the council of war at Menna was 
allowed to send orders to the individual Grenerals 
employed in carrying out his orders, actually revers- 
ii^ tbem ; while the Archduke Charles, when per> 
emptorily ordered to relieve Haddick'g corps on the 
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St. Gothard, that it might join Sunarow's army to 
which it properly belonged, pertinaciously refused 
throughout the whole campaign to comply with these 
instructions. 

Still we see Suwarow — provoked, and writhing 
under such contumacious injustice — in every instance 
earnestly exerting himself, and stimulating others, to 
carry out successfully the measures he disapproved, 
and cordially making the best of things as they were, 
in furtherance of the public good. But a few ex- 
tracts from hia letters will show the difficulty of his 
position far better than any general expressions. As 
early as the 27th May, he wrote from Turin to 
KasumowBski, the Russian ambassador at Vienna: 
" Tour highness well knows that in the instructions 
I received on leaving Vienna, it is said with respect 
to Mantua that it shall be besieged or blockaded, as 
I think best. The latter was done, aud Eray and 
Elenau, after effecting it, proceeded with the rest of 
their troops to join Ott, in order to obviate all 
danger to Mantua from the union of Montrichard 
and Gauthier with Macdonald. They were, how- 
ever, suddenly recalled by the council of war, to 
besiege Mantua, without my having received the 
slightest intimation on the subject — so you sec I am 
not wanted here. This decree disturbs the con- 
nection of all my operations, and in consequence I 
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must prolong my stay at this place. I must send 
Bellegarde. Haddick hesitates, and makes mi 
danger for us. He comes to us weak, so that 
are weak. Each individual General addresses hi 
Belf, not only on his own affairs, but on the 
operations, to the council of war, and can thus in- 
trigue for his own particular ends, bo that the conn' 
oil, having the right to order them, can always shackle 
me. I could do much here with the Piedmontew 
troops, and arm them and maintain them withoil&l 
any coat to Austria. I could garrison towns -wiibti 
the best of them, and, with the troops they wouIA,, 
liberate, act freely in the field ; but now, garrisona 
take half our men. Was not this the grand rule of 
the French in their rapid conquests ? _ Is it not the 
specious phrase " Liberie et igaliti" that Das trod down 
religion and sovereign power I If the council of war 
had left me unshorn, its work for two campaigns 
would not have cost me as many months ; but with 
its power of hyper-gen eralissimo-izing, a month of its 
campaign would find me work for all the summer." 
On the very day following that on which he thi 
complains of the council of war, we find him direcfr*i 
ing Kray, in obedience to their orders, to press the 
siege of Mantua with all his energy and means; and 
acquainting him, as regards the latter, that he haa 
ordered HohenzoUern to join him from Milan, whioh 
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would raise his force to 32.000 men. Oa tlie 6tli 
July, he writes again to Rasumowski, — " So the 
eiege did not win us Turin ! It was luck, in the 
Koman emperor's opinion! The directing Thugut 
knows the scales ; he is always ready — so are pre- 
texts. 'Oh! you require troops "What 

would you do if you were beaten?' His Excel- 
lency does not know that to profit by victory, you 
must have troopa ; and now they want to take from 
me my poor lamb Kehbinder ; and the Archduke, 
while he carves so charmingly for himself, refuses to 
give me what he is ordered. Anger flows with the 
Tidone and the Trchbia. What will become of me ? 
I must turn Cincinnatus. My late victories have 
cost rae 5,000 men, but the fine talkers have cost me 
more than 10,000. The general good would demand 
the replacement of these, and not the additional with- 
drawal of Kehbinder. If he leave me, I must leave 
this. Does the cabinet understand that no siege can 
be carried on without a corps of observation? I can- 
not by any means dispense with Rehbinder, nor with 
the relief of Haddick by the Archduke. If his High- 
ness'a roof is to be covered, mine must not be left 
open. I wish these gentlemen would fight the 
French, instead of warring on me and the general 
good. Vienna cannot have the same insight isto 
Trbat is doing here, as I have. Let ue have no more 
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of these counHellors of war : all must depend on myl 
trutli, and confidence in me." 

Again he writes, — " I wish to be away from thia.^ 
Everywhere these counsellors of war with their un- 
alterable routine will cause disaMer. Securityl rule- 
preachers ! — these latter have cost my army thrice as 
much, and the detached corps still more, than our three 
last battles — at least 10,000 men; while the order to 
relieve Haddick remains unfulfilled by the Ardt^ ■ 
duke, because his Highness talks like a book. They I 
apeak of some of Korsakow's people coming here, but, i 
in the moan time, they take from me the Germans, 
as well as Rchbinder. Why should not the con- I 
quered countries undertake their own local dutiee, 
under the protection of the army ? I have arms | 
enough to give them. The Emperor desires that ] 
when I want to fight a battle to-morrow, I should ] 
first address myself to Vienna; as if circumstances 
in war did not change in a moment! Fortune is 
bald behind, but wears long locks in front ; if you 
don't seize her by them, she will soon have her back 
to you. I never knew I was following Hannibal's 
teaching, either at the Trebbia or the Tidone, nor at 
Turin, where an accident gave us everything ; nor at 
Milan, the gates of which I fimcied had been opened 
to- us by what we did at Vaprio and Caasano! Is J 
one campaign or ten to be preferred ? or is it better j 
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to have Paris as a goal to be speedily readied, or to 
block up the way to it by impediments we make our- 
eelves? My friend and benefactor, give me full 
powers, or give me freedom," 

At this period he wrote to the Emperor Paul, — 
" As our many victories and conquests have neces- 
sarily weakened the army, and as I have lost all hope 
in the Archduke, the arrival of Rehbinder's corps 
was most opportune. Having strengthened Kray 
before Mantua, I have ordered Rosenberg (who now 
commands Rehbinder's division) to cover the siege 
and the conquered parte of Lombardj. The med- 
dling nervousness of the council of war ; their dislike 
of me as a foreigner ; the intrigues of individual 
Generals, who address themselves direct to it, and 
receive from it or(ter3 interfering with my operations; 
together with the impossibility of carrying out instruc- 
tions sent to me by persons a thousand wersts from 
the scene of action ; all oblige me, most respectfully, 
to solicit yotu- Majesty to recall me, if things are to 
continue thus. My only wish is to lay my bones in 
my own country, and to pray to God for my Em- 
peror." 

The citadel of Alexandria surrendering on the 22nd 
July, after twelve days open trenches — during the last 
seven of which, 42,000 projectiles had been thrown 
into it — and a few days after, the more important one 
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of Mfintua having yielJcd — ita garrisoa to marcli 0x4 
on the 30th; Suwarow writes to Melaaon the 31st,- 
" Mantua having fallen, we must no longer dela 
operations against the Riviera. Your Excellenoy^ 
knows, as well as I do, what we should gain, couU^ 
we move at once. "WTiatever will facilitate ■ 
operations must he had, and we must take the re-^ 
sponsibility on our own shoulders. Kray will ben 
here in a week. In twelve days, we may be on tbe^ 
Col di Tende, and all our preparations for this m«i 
be ready in ten. The quickest measures are the 
best ; don't hear of excuses. The object is of first- 
rate importance, and ita results will repay double 
whatever it may cost us. I conjure your Excellency, 
by your devotion to your sovereign, and your well- 
proved zeal, to employ alike your authority and yonp .^B 
energy, that all our preparations may be completed^^H 
vrithin ten days. Rapidity is everything at this 
moment ; delay a crime : there can be no excuse for 
failure. Report fully all you have done, and what- 
ever is not completed, stating the reasons of the wM 

Siiwarow's plan of operation here alluded to was, 
that Kray, Klenau, and Rosenberg should conjointly 
operate against Genoa, while he, personally, led a 
corps on Nice ; so as to induce the enemy to evacuate 
Liguria for the defence of their own frontier. 
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destroy tliem by a combined attack upon tbeir flank 
and rearj along the narrow line of the Riviera. 

But the month of July bad been sacrificed, as re- 
garded field operatioHBj to tbe sieges of Alexandria 
and Mantua ; the Trench in Liguria had been rein- 
forced by Macdonald's people and fresb troops from 
France, so as now to number more than 40j000 men ; 
while a considerable force was collecting in the mari- 
time Alps, under Championnet, to co-operate with 
them. 

Joabart'a -A.9 Kray's army from Mantua was 

approaching Suwarow, be issued one 
of his exciting and threatening proclamations to 
tbe Genoese ; and to facibtate tbe impending 
operations, ordered an attack on Serravalle, which 
surrendered on the 7th August. Klenau, strongly 
reinforced, had cleared Tuscany of the enemy, and 
pushed along the Cornicbe road, as far as Sestri, and 
12,000 men around Cherasco observed Championnet's 
force ; when, on the 1 1th, 12tb, and 13th of August, 
the French army, near 40,000 strong, descended the 
Bocchetta, and the valleys of the Orba and Bormida, 
under the command of Joubert. " We must give the 
boy a lesson," was Suwarow's comment on bearing 
this intelligence. Joubert bad begged Moreau to 
remain witli bim, and even to share bis command. 
" Neither you nor I can sanction that arrangement," 
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replied his friend ; " but I will not say farewell b 
Italy, till I have had the pleasure of fighting by the 
side of my brave Joubert." 

On the 14th, soon after noon, the right of the i 
French army, under St. Cyr, had driven the Russian I 
posts from Novi, and the left had halted behind Pas- 
turana ; while Joubert and hia Generals proceeded to 
reconnoitre the allied army encamped on the plain 
before them, and covering the siege of the citadel of 
Tortona, with its centre near the village of Pozzolo 
Formigaro. The extent of the encampment, and the. _ 
masses of troops which their glasses showed them, | 
moving in the direction of Bosco and Rivalta, at once 
convinced Joubert, that, contrary to his hope and 
expectation, Kray's force from Mantua must have 
joined Suwarow ; when hia perplexity and indecbion- 1 
became such, that he could literally resolve on no—j 
thing, and night had set in before he could bring lum>4 
self to determine whether he would fall back 

fight.* 

* It is so much a fashion, especially among a large litent 
(Haas, to undervalue the highest military qualities as common:'^ 
place endowments, that it may not he altogether uninteresting to 
show-, from St Cyr's account of Joubert, at this moment, how 
wretchedly inefficient and incompetent the most admirable 
executive, and personally heroic officers may show themselvee ■ 
when called on to exercise the higher duties of coninmnd. 
Cyr stales, that on returning to Joubert, after witnesaing.J 
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Wliile Joubert was still upon the Novi plateau, a 
couple of battalions were aeeu to quit the allied 
camp ; and, advaneing, to extend and lie down in the 

SuwaroVa reconnaissaBce, he fonnd him on the heights with 
Moreau, Dessoles, Suchet, and Perignon, the latter most impa- 
tient to rejoin hia corps to put it in poeition. Uiit Joubert wag 
totally undecided what he would do, and seemed to regret that 
he had left the muimtainB. St. Cjr here remarks, that Joubert 
had served the Italian campaigns with the greatest distinction, 
bat that now be alforded an example of the difference between 
canning out the orders of an able chief, and exercising respoii- 
sible Gommaod. TIten be was all decision, now he was utterly 
without it. He had simply to decide whether he would attack 
Suwarow, or retire into the Apennines. The first was abso- 
lutely irrational ; the second, attended with no single iucon- 
Tenience. For some time the enemy had been preparing to 
attack Liguria, bad even intended to have done so on the 12lh, 
but circumstances had delayed him, and now the arrival of the 
French on the plain was a positive god-send to him. These 
considerations were urged on Joubert. There was no necessity 
to fight. Tortooa would hold out, and use up the enemy's 
means, as lo:ig as ita provisions Isiited; in ten days Champion- 
net might he in the plains with 35,000 men to co-operate. 
Should the enemy attack them in the mountains, the French 
knew every foot of the ground, and no afiiiir of a few hours 
would there decide matters ; but twenty actions sustained ac- 
cording to circumstances, on difficult ground, where the enemy's 
unperior cavalry and artillery would be next to useless. Joubert 
was assured that whatever he decided on should be zealously 
cinied out, but he was entreated to decide at once, whether the 
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grain opposite the French Tedettes 

group of staff officers behind ihem, a short figure, 

with nothing on hut a shirt and trousers, rode for-_ 

army should retire or 6glit, and in the ktier ewe whether 
battle should be offensive or defensive ; as in dther, there waK^ 
not a moment to lose in making the necessaiy dispositions : but 
Ferignon and St. C;r found it impossible to persuade thdr 
chief to decide on anything, and ihej went on fl^'ng until 
erening without the slightest result. From the windows of the 
camno where the; sat, they coald see all the enemy's dis- 
», and preparations for the battle. Perigiuiii 
i to get back to his men, and to take up his 
' ground. St. Cyr fortunately had occupied his: but he, too, 
was most anxious to be authorised to call in Watrin*s division, 
which had been carried considerably too far to the right. 
Jouberl, however, would not part with them till he bad made up 
bis iDiud. At last he stated that he believed the best they could 
do would be to regain their former poaition, but that be feared 
they were loo far advanced, and too near the enemy, to venture, 
on a retrograde movement. St. Cyr combated tlua obji 
urging that the night would conceal the movement, and that 
with the right, would check the enemy near Gavi, while 
left fell back upon Savona. 

This proposal, however, did not allay Jonbett'i 
wbicb so agitated him, that be seemed ashamed of it, and 
the officers to excuse him : saying he had never before yielded to 
SDch weakness, that he had often been useful to Bonaparte, by 
offering suggestions in very difficult emergencies, and that he 
could not account for the irresolution, from which, at this 
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mpossible to free himself! Finallj^, 1 
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ward, followed by a single orderly, and approached 
the French position. This was Suwarow, who, after 
making his observations, and occaeioniog a alight 

imed to have determined on a retreat, and told the Generals 

join their troops, and tbat in an hour or two they should 

have the orders to move ; but they had seen too much of hia 

latal indccisioo to expect him to adhere to thia opinion, and 

made what arrangenienta they could, rather for defence than 

Perignon'a people were asleep, and he contented himself with 
Bupporting the vedettes thej had thrown out, by a brigade. At 

j'clock St. Cyr again waited on Joubert, and found him 
as undecided as before, and on quitting him, was again told he 
had definitively determined on retreat, the orders for which 
should shortly be circulated — none, however, came, except a 

>a to teep the bivouack fires as much concealed as possible. 
At ten, Joubert sent word to St. Cyr, that from noiaca in the 
enemy's camp, it seemed they were retreating ; to which St. Cyr 
answered tbey were drawing back their artillery into camp, and 
that he was persnaded they would attack the French at day- 
break. Thus, then, at midnight, of four French divisions, one 
only was in position — two were to take up their ground at day- 
break, and the fourth was two leagues away, while within 
cannon shot lay a superior enemy, headed by a chief of despe- 
nte reaolution ; and yet, looking at these circumstances, from 
noon till midnight, s soldier, like Joubert, for want of 

aly of the thouaaud qual ill cations required to perfect a 

leader of armiea, had continued paralysed to an absolute nullity. 

Be assured, gentle reader, that a great Commander is not a 

commonplace individual, and that Capt. Buck can scarcely be 
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interchange of fire between the skirmisherB, rejoined 
his staff. He naturally wanted his enemy on the 
plain; but, justly distrustful of his intention to ad- 
vance, be had determined to attack, and would im- 
mediately have done so on this day, before the" 
enemy's army was united, but that Kray'e peopl»i 
required rest. The Austrian Generals are said tol 
have been unanimous in opposition to Suwarow 
this occasion, but he vehemently urged the danger of 
delay in a possible junction between Joubert and 
Chompionnet; made light of the strength of the iion 
position and the quality of the enemy's troops 
boasted of the gallant men he led, all accuBtomed to 
carnage and victory, and finally overruled them, — 
Melas characteristically remarkingj that at the worst 
their numerous cavalry, which would be next to use- 
less in the battle, would effectually cover their retreat 
across the plain to Pozzolo. 

said t4) overstep hyperbole when he liberally admits that- 
" Hannibal was a pretty fellow in bis day." 

Sir Walter Scott was somewhat of Capt. Buck's opinioni 
" I need hardly repeat," says Mr. LockharC, " that Scott nevi 
considered any amount of literary distinction as entitled 
spoken of in tbe same breath with maateiy in the higher de- 
partments of practical life — least of all with the glory of 
rate Captain. Literary fkne, he said, was a bright 
in the cap, but not the substantial cover of a well 
head." 
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The moment battle was reeolvcd on, ICray solicited 
that to him and hia countrymen might be assigned 
the hononr of the grand attack, and Suwarow re- 
|died, '* I asuent to your Excellency's proposition to 
attack the enemy at daybreak on the 15th, with all 
your forcea, and I fully depend on you to dispose of 
hiB left wing. Attack him with the greatest impe- 
tuosity and drive him past Novi on Serravalle, L e., 
from the plain of the Lemme to that of the Scrivia, 
turning him as early as possible from Gavi. I will 
follow your attack in the plain with the troops from 
Pozzolo. I confide implicitly in my hero-friend ! " 
To the troops he announced, " God wills — the Czar 
commands, and Suwarow orders that to-morrow the 
enemy shall be vancjuisbed;" and the order for battle 
was simply, " At daybreak the corps of Generals 
Kray and Bellegarde (thirty battalions and twenty 
squadrons) will attack the left wing of the enemy at 
Pasturana, while the Russians (two di\iaJons and 
reserve of cavalry) attack the centre, and Melaa 
(thirteen battalions and sixteen stjuadrons) the 
right"; but most unaccountably the Russians were 
directed to advance at nine o'clock, and Melaa at 
noon. The army amounted to full 42,000 men — 
6,000 were posted at Spmatti, and 13,000 remained 
around Tortona. 

It would be difiBcuIt to conceive more favourable 
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fighting ground for a brave army than that takea 
up by the French on the morning of the 15th 
August, on the plateau behind Novi. Its command 
of 100 feet or more over the plain in its front, and 
to the right and left along its whole extent of about 
a league, is perfect — it ib only assailable from below 
by a stitf unbroken slope, breathing to mount, but 
good to charge down, and along which the fire of , 
musquetry would, sweep as over the glacis of a 
fortress ; while in front of ita right, the small town ' 
of Novi, compact within ita walla and towers, pro- 
trudes like an immense bastion, giving a splendid 
flank command to right and left on anything assault- 
ing the front of the plateau. Its rear ia effectually 
covered by a deep and rugged ravine, opening to the 
plain behind Faaturana, which separates and isolates 
the poaition from the neighbouring heights ; except 
immediately in rear of Novi, where a narrow isthmus 
of its table ground trends backward, aacending gra- 
dually to the Monte Rotondo, and carrying with it 
the road to Gavi : the eastern falls of this ridge over- 
look the Serravalle road, which runs at their base, as 
well as the whole of the low ground intervening be- 
tween it and the Scrivia. 

These heights, the town of Novi and the ground 
behind it, were held, on the morning of the 15tli 
August, by one of St. Cyr's divisions (La Boissi^re's) 
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till the other (Watrin's) should arrive from Betoli di 
Novi by a circuitoiia route, the hostile fort of Serra- 
valle being on the direct road. Grouchy and Le- 
moine's divisions, under Perignon, were to occupy the 
rest of the position to St. Cyr's left, with their imme- 
diate reserves in front of Pasturana. Dombrowsld, 
who, with 3,000 men, blockaded Serravalle, was, if 
necessary, to support St. Cyr. Several country seats, 
half a mile or so apart, near the edge of the plateau, 
served admirably as points for observation, and the 
terraced grounds about them for the service of artil- 
lery. At one of these, called Collinetta, not far to 
the left of Novi, so powerful a battery was established, 
aa, with the flank defence of the town, to render an 
attack on that part of the position next to hopeless. 
On looking from this casino over the battle-ground, 
a soldier will almost sympathize with the fatal disin- 
clination of poor Joubert to abandon it ; but its fight- 
ing advantages are not a whit more evident to the 
meanest capacity, than is its grand defect in case of 
disaster. The deep and precipitous ravine which 
mna along its rear, restricts all retreat from it to the 
narrow isthmus along which goes the road to Gavl, 
on the extremity of the right flank, and the steep, 
zig-zag defile of car-road which descends from Pas- 
turana, on that of the left: the one an indifferent, 
the other a desperate communication for a retreating 
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army ; and both, &om tlior poadoa, len^i^ t 
sdveB to almo^ certain Boxan by i 



At daybreak cm tbe I^lb Augnat'fl 

Battle of Son. f ^^ ^1 

a dropping fire b^an on tbe leftfl 

of the French advanced poets, and iheii 
rapidly stood to their arms.. Joubert, the brave 
Joubcrt, galloped towards the left exciaiming as be 
passed, " Comrades, the republic orders joa tt^ 
battle," when fjioots of " Vive la ripvbUqut^ takoa^ 
Up from corps to corps, pealed lustily from end to 
end of the plateau, and welcomed the coming fi^t. 
The left wing of the army was hurriedly taking up 
its ground, when Joubert, riding in among the tirul- 
leurs to keep them to their work in face of Kiay's 
oomeroufi columns, now pressing on to the attack, 
was shot dead. He was only in his thirtieth year I a 
private soldier In 1791, General of Brigade in 1796) 
he died in 1799. But a short time before, he had 
married IVIadlle. de Montbolon, sister of Lieut- 
General the Count de Montholon, who accompanied ■ 
Napoleon to St. Helena, and so faithfully eerveft' 
him to the last. He wore her portrait, and as he 
looked on it for tbe last time, be said, " I 'U conquer : 
I have promised the republic, and I have promised 
her that I will do it, or die." He was cheering ( 



faisn 



1 below the villa called the Belvidere, ' 
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hiH sword and crying, "En avant, en avanti marchez 
toiijours/" and they were rallying at his words when 
he dropped lifeless from his horae.' On the death 
of their leader, the French light troops fled, and the 
Austrian columns, pressing up the slope in despite of 
the confused resistance of the forming troops, were 
already on the plateau, when Moreau by his exer- 
tions restored order ; sent to St Cyr for CoUi's bri- 
gade, and, after a gallant and protracted struggle, 
succeeded in driving back the Austriane. 

Kray, however, immediately re-formed his men on 
the plain below, and soon led them on, under cover 
of a furious cannonade, to a second attack; while 
Bellegarde led his cavalry round to the opening of 
the great ravine, to turn the left of the position. 
He had penetrated up a gully which opens on tlie 
plateau to the left of Pasturana, and the French 
front seemed yielding before Kray, when Perignon 
directed his reserve, in column of battalions, on 
the flank of Bellegarde's cavalry, while Hichepanse, 

* St. Cyr seems to imply tbat he Bought his death, obseiring, 
that when he saw the enemy's columns advancing; — "H r^aliza 
anssitdt ce que quelqiies mots qui lui, ttaient echappes la veiile, 
dcvaient faire prevoir. II dit aui aides-de-camp dont il etsit 
entoar^, ' jetons nons pirnii les tirailleurs ' — ce qu'ils firent au 
mEme instant. II fut aossitut atteiut d'une balle qui le n 
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witli h\a horsemen, chiu^ed their &oat 
vigoi-oua movement cleared the flank of the poaidon, 
and Krn; was again repulsed by the »iperior 
numbers the enemy wore now nble to oppose to 
him. On this second repulse (at near eight o'clock), 
Kruy sent to press the attack of Bagration, who was 
waiting near Pezzolo in full \Hew of the French 
army, for nine o'clock ; but seeing Kray's difficulties 
he marched at once on Nov! ; before reaching which, 
he Ibimd hiinwlf clieuked by a battalion of light 
troojw, with which G^irdanne had most judiciously 
occupied the dry water channels in front of the 
town. Weak us was this force, notwithstanding 
the support received from Novi, yet by the most 
determined courage, the slroggle against its nu- 
merotis and brare assailants was ao much prolonged, 
that St. Cyr pmticulariies the fighting here as 
amongi^t the very hardest of the day ; declaring that 
the ground had to be taken and retaken several 
times, before these admirable fellows were finally 
driven into Novi, gainst which Bagration'a attacks 
■were then directed, but utterly without success, and 
at a very serious cost ; the height of the walls and 
the strength of the barricaded gates effectually 
baffling all attempts to escalade or storm them. 

Bepulsed in front, Bagration next attacked the 
Fren<^, left of the ton'n ; but this eo fatally exposed 
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hia people to the artillery ou the heights, that he soon 
abandoned it ; and, re-fonning hia columns under the 
fire of the enemy's guns, desperately led them to 
assault the heights themsclvea. The perfect order 
and remarkable daring of this attack are highly 
eulogized by the Frencli, who received it with a 
tremendous fire of round and grape ; through which 
the RuHsiana had ah'eady reached the slope of the 
plateau, and were pushing up, regardless of additional 
Tolleya of muaquetry that now assailed them ; when 
Gardanne's people, sallying from Novi on their left 
flank and rear, opened their fire at a stone's throw 
distance, and caused hesitation, then a halt, and 
finally irremediable disorder in their columns, which 
bodily fell back, and re-formed at some distance on 
the plain, under cover of their cavalry. 

Suwarow was now entering the field at the head 
of Derfelden'a men, when some one rode up, exclaim- 
ing, "the Russians are beaten." "Are they all 
dead?" asked Suwarow. "Not all," replied the 
speaker. " Then they are not yet beaten," rejoined 
the MarshaL All were ordered to attack again, both 
to the right and left of Novi ; Melas to march on the 
extreme French right and its rear, and troops from 
Spinetti and Tortona to hurry up as a reserve. 
Kjay was, ere long, once more upon the enemy's 
position in front and Sank ; but, after all his efibrts. 
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was again repulsed. He, however, fell back fighting I 
and cut to pieces two battalions that pursued bim, | 
capturing General Fartonneau, who led them on. 

For two hours the Kussians continued to reiterate I 
their attacks on Novi and the central heigbtSj from | 
which incessant showers of grape and musquetry 
plunged into their columns. Those attacking to the 
French right of Novlj were assailed by a sally from the 
townoo their right flank, as well as by sustained attacks I 
upon their left from Watrin's division, as its 
successively took part in the battle, on their arrival 
from Betoli ; and, after a strenuous resistance, they 
were eventually forced to give way. Their comrades 
on the other side of Novi, under Suwarow's more J 
immediate observation, stood, or moved onward, in 1 
abortive attacks below the Collinetta, where Morean'j 
and hia strongest batteries were posted; soSering ^ 
dreadfully under the concentric fire which poured 
from the natural rampart before them, and from the 
walls of Novi on their flank. Whole regiments fell 
without a thought of flight j if others gave way, it ^ 
was but to re-form to advance again: but all i 
unavailing. The carn^e was dreadful; Suwarow 
frantically crying out, " Am I to be beaten at the 
end of my career?" tried to force his way to the 
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head of the grenadiers, but his Aides-dc' 
his bridle (the Staff having positive orders 
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not unnecesaarily expose himself), and the Allies fell 
back. The ardour of the French engaged them in 
a pursuit, which their Generals vtunly endeavoured 
to reatnun, till the Ruesiana turned fiercely upon 
them; when, apprehension for Moreau, whose horse 
was ehot, induced them to halt and resume their 
ground upon the heights. 

There was a lull along the line ; the gathering of 
another storm. Orders were sent from the farm of 
San Marciano, where Suwarow had posted himself, 
to Melas, to take ground to his right, and attack 
Novi in front, while the Russians and Kray should 
again attempt the plateau; but Melas having already 
detached a column gainst Dombrowafey, and a bri- 
gade to turn the heights near Sarravalle, had but 
two brigades upon the field. With these he marched 
to the right rear of Novi. Watrin's troops, already 
wearied by their march and fighting, were recalled 
in haste from the plain to counteract this movement ; 
and passing hurriedly over the difficult and broken 
ground that intervened, they arrived breathless and 
dispirited, to see Melas's columns at once advancing 
on their flank and rear. They offered but a faint 
and most inadequate resistance to the Austrian 
brigades, which had gained the plateau with little 
loss ; Calvin's Cisalpine troops, who occupied its slope, 
having, both officers and men, behaved disgracefully. 
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St. Cyr finding it impossible to check the flight of 
Calvin's and Watrin'a people, rode back to La Boi^ 
Blare's division behind Novi, and speaking a few 
words to the 106th demi-brigade, led them headlong 
against the Austrian troops, now masters of the 
receding isthmus of table ground and the road to 
Gavi ; and nohly did these gallant nieu fulfil the task 
before them, dashing like heroes through the superior 
Austrian force, and capturing General Lusiguan and 
the two guns which were already sweeping the pla- 
teau. 

This brilliant eiTort saved the French right wii^ 
irom total destruction. Its fugitives escaped aloi^ 
the Gavi road — followed shortly by the troops from 
behind Novi ; and before tlie astonished Austriana 
bad recovered their self-posseasiou, the glorious 106th, 
with their trophies — aided by the cavalry, where the 
ground admitted of its action — were seen slowly re- 
tiring and covering the rescued right wing, till it 
halted beyond the Riafib and Taasarolo, scarce a 
league from the field of battle. Not so, however, 
with the left. While Melas was engaged as stated, 
the Kussiana were pressing hard on Novi, and Kray, 
in his tenth attack, was battling up the slope ; ths 
French, on the plateau, having to show front to 
north, east, and west, to cover their only line of 
retreat by Paaturana. Suwaiow sent repeated orden 
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to all the Generals, and the purport of aU and each 
was " forward, forward." 

Melas and Bagration entered Novi on opposite 
aides nearly at the moment Kray's corps formed 
across the plateau. Shout after ehout rose from the 
troops, aa gradually the enemy was borne back on 
every side, stimulating higher and higher, at each 
succeeding burst, their furious zeal, and the rivalry 
of their comrades, till the fire of the allied musquetry 
had almost ceased, and the roar of camion only 
broke above the loud hurrahs that marked their 
onward course. The French fought desperately to 
cover the passage of their guns through Pasturana, 
till an intelligent officer led some Hungarian light 
troops round to the rear of the village, and firing on 
the leading horses of the train, in a moment blocked 
up the road, when the confusion and slaughter be- 
came frightfuL* Lemoine'a division was driven 

■ "I alwaje add my hollo," said the yeomaa, "when I see a 
good shot or a gsllant blow i" and one canuot suppress a kindred 
feeling to that of the imaginary Locksley, in the idle pleasure 
of recording, however perishahly, the names of junior officera 
who, with their limited means, have done good service. Major 
Kies commanded these Hungarians, and until his success pro- 
duced the result it did, the loss of the French was trifling com~ 
pared to that of the Allies. Dumas says, " La bataille eut et^ 
presque sans rf sultats si rartillerie et las divisions qui formaicnt 
Varricrfe garde eusseut peu Er^conler par Pastunna;" and 
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headlong down the great ravine by the Russiaaa 
— Grouchy'a was routed by the Austriana. One 
brigade only of the left wing (Gmndjean's) had 
marched unbroken off the field. General ColUfl 
fought, while it was possible, in the streets of Noyi. 1 
and then cut his way to Grouchy and Perignon at 
Fmturana. Here he fell mortally wounded, and 
Grouchy charging desperately, first with a Btandard 
in his hand, then with his helmet on hia sabre — to 
encourage his men to make head against the enemy 
— sank under six, and Perignon under seven sabre 
wounds : all three falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Such was the devotion of these gallant men I 

The battle was over at nine o'clock. Suwarow 
called it the fierceat and most obstinate he had seen, 
and "fury" and "enthusiasm" were the terms used J 
in the despatches to describe the ardour of the troope. \ 
Upwards of 16,000 killed and wounded lay upon the I 
plain and plateau, and 3,000 prisoners (including 1 
four Generals), with thirty-nine guns, were the 4 
profits of this stubborn conflict. Suwarow's de- I 
spatch terminates thus : — "I conclude with the I 
solemn assurance, uttered by a heart brimful of joy- 
ful feehngs, that from the General to the private of 1 

" I'epouvantable boucherie '' are the terms used by other French I 
writers to convey the effect of this (if even a Boidier may ba I 
excused the epithet) happy movemeDt. 
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the Imperial Army, all have shown a bravery at 
which I wonder, but which I cannot describe. I 
thank God for having commanded so glorioua an 
army, and with deep gratitude to it, I unite my 
voice to the testimony which General Melaa ^vea in 
favour of the noble men whose conduct he is able to 
particularize." 

No pursuit was undertaken ; though such was the 
condition of the French army, that on the 17th (two 
days after the battle) Moreau wrote to St. Cyr that 
Colli had arrived at Campo Freddo, and that he 
trusted Perignon had reaumed his original position — 
both these Generals being at the time in the hands 
of the enemy, and the Commander-iu-Chief knowing 
nothing of them, or of the dispersed remainder of 
their troops. Some idle firing, in which both sides 
claimed the advantage, took place ou the 16th, be- 
tween the French right and the Auatriana, who had 
j>ushed back Dombrowsky ; after which both armies 
and their respective outposts reaumed the positions 
held by them before Joubert's advance- 
There are few battlea the perusal 
of which will not make the coldest 
critic something of a partisan ; but Novi is not 
one of these, for it is doubtful in the impres- 
sion it leaves, whether our sympathies are most 
deeply interested for the heroism that conquered. 
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or for that which was vanquished, Novi did 
no credit to any quality of Suwarow's, but his 
indomitable perseverance. Adopting most fully hU 
opinion of the necessity of fighting {for who woi 
allow 40,000 men to strengthen a, position like tl 
of Novi, within a march of a place besieged, when 
another hostile army was daily expected to C[>- 
operate with it?), it is impossible to understand the 
motive of his decision, that Kray's attack should be 
carried on for four hours utterly without support. 
Looking at the Novi position as one peculiarly lend- 
ing itself on both sides to a flank attack, many 
might have considered, under the circumstances that 
existed, an operation against its right, with the appui 
of Serravalle on the outer flank of the attacking 
army, to be a juster movement than that adoptedrj 
^ by Suwarow ; but it is, nevertheless, certain thai 
the one sanctioned by him, as explained in MeWa 
report, viz., — the attack by Kray, embracing the 
left wing of the enemy in flank and rear, to push it 
past (i. e, behind) Novi on Serravalle, turning i^' 
as the ground rendered practicable, from Gavi, 
an operation which, if duly supported by a timely 
co-operation by Bagration against the right of tiuti] 
enemy's left wing, must, as admitted by the 
have been attended with triumphant and profitable 
results. Kray's operation, however, either from the 
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original misdirectiun of his columns, or from the 
conaequencee of hia repulse, soon assumed the cha- 
racter of an attack on the front, rather than the 
flank of the enemy's left wing; so that when Bagra- 
tion came upon the field, the occupation of the 
ground by the Austriana obliged him to lead on 
Novi instead of well to the Trench left of it, and 
originated the bull-dog like assaults on Novi and 
the formidable plateau on either aide of it : in which, 
to use Suwarow's own words, hia "soldiers ex- 
hausted by heat and thirst, in face of a position by 
nature strong as a fortress, preferred destruction to 
retreat; and exhibiting a superhuman perseverance, 
their blind and desperate courage, stormed through 
hail of missiles, and disregarding every obstacle, 
rushed on inevitable death." This (Vightful struggle, 
as he justly styles it, never would have taken place, 
had the troops been so disposed and directed as to 
support each other when necessary ; and it was un- 
questionably the bounden duty of Suwarow, that, on 
ground overlooked on every inch of its whole extent 
by the enemy, the troops should have been so placed, 
id so instructed. 

Suwarow had every advantage that circumstances 
can give to an attacking General : superior numbera ; 
excellent troops ; time to make his dispositions ; and 
perfect knowledge of his enemy's ground. And yet 
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ho was saved appftrently from an ignominious defeat 
solely by the almost miraculous succesa of two weak 
brigades, which showed such hesitation and irresolu- , 
tion in their advance, that it is b^J the merea 
appearance of vigour would have checked them ; buJ 
before which — such is war ! — three full brigades of~l 
French soldiers fled like a mob, acarce offering re- | 
sistance. 

We learn, however, from his unconquerabi 
perseverance, what a determined will may do 1 
palliate the consequences of a vicious combini 
tion ; for though we dare not say it would of itae 
have conquered, we know it occupied the enemy! 
80 entirely as to enable Melas's weak force 
carry out successfully his judicious and decisivej 
movement. Never was a battle more strangt 
planned or more heroically fought than that 
Novi!* 

• On coming down to breakfast at the " Black Eagle," we ] 
encountered our first memoriail of the battle in the mark of k J 
musket-shot under the cornice of the room, with the date in- 
acribed below it — " 15th Agosto 1799." The guide provided'' 
for ua was a respectable-looking lame old soldier, who said he 
had served at Auaterlitz and Eylau, and had been twice 
wounded, but who, though recommended to us as " parfaite- 
ment inatruit," I soon found knew next to nothing of Novi ; and 
it pained me to find in his conversation an obtrusive exhibition 
of shallow infidelity, 80 that when I set out for Paaturana, I_ 
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IB Dot Sony to avail myself of hia lamenesa ai au excuse for 
dispensing with hia further services. 

The road, from the Gavi gate of Novi to this village, diaga- 
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French posilion. The day was gloriou?, and 
showed me all I came to see most famonsly . The walk is chieSy 
along the edge of the great ravine or valley which backs in the 
position, eicept immediately behind the town and castle of Novi. 
Pasturana is most picturesquely placed with its castelletto on the 
right of the eteep road and defile which goes down to the 
Biaseo, and a precipitous bank upon its left. It is very pretty, 
but a deadly thing to look at, as the only passage of a routed 
army. When I drank to Major Kies in theRiasco water, I did 
not forget Grouchy and Perignon and Colli. I looked up, and 
thought of Lemoine'a division. Good heavens! — could a bone 
in their bodies have come down unbroken ? No wonder the 
Frenchmen write of " I'^pouvantable boucherie ;" — it could bo 
no less with earnest men under furious excitement on such 
gronnd as this. How beautiful, peaceful, and sunshiny it all lay 
before me! I had walked up to a height, between the village 
and the ne^ct ravine, towards Bassaluzzo, where a religious 
mission had yesterday put up a gigantic crucifix, and as I was 
intently peophng the ground before me with Beliegarde's and 
Richepanee's battling horsemen, a man came suddenly round the 
bushes and disturbed me ; it was a priest^ne of the mission 
from Genoa. I bowed to him, and lie to me. A half-expended 
soldierand a youthful priest exchanging courtesies on a whilome 
battle-field, where all else was stillness, cheerful sunshine, 
dappled light and shadows, and an universal beauty that quite 
stirred the heart, formed a picture somewhat different from that 
I was endeavouring to conjure up. God grant that past and 
present may long continue to offer such contrasts ! Aa I was 
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singing my way back, I came bolt upon an old peasant, wbo 
stared for a moment, and then broke into a shout of " Allegre, 
allegre!" 

Altogether, I think a day may be well passed at Novi-* 
Extriict from a Journal. 
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Sawarow ordered APTEE this victory, 80 Completely did 
to SmUetlaad. Qg^^j^ ^^^ jj^g ppgncli army appear at 

&e mercy of Suwarow, that Moreau prepared to 
evacuate the city, and had even embarked his artil- 
lery, awaitiDg the farther orders of the Directory ; 
while Klenau, reinforcing himself with all the troopa 
and peasants he could collect from Tuscany, had 
advanced within a march of Genoa, in the hope of 
carrying it by surprise or force. But Klenau was 
iTopulsed, and Suwarow temporarily diverted from 
Moreau by the movement of Championnet and 
Lecourbe, who respectively threatened Piedmont 
from the maritime Alps and the St. Gothard; the 
latter having carried all the Archduke Charles's 
posts in the Renssthal and pushed back Haddik's 
Ivance with seriouB discomfiture. Forces were 
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marched agiunst them, and head-quartere fixed 
trically at Aati on the 20th August 

From this place Suwarow reiterated hia d( 
to be recalled ; and whoever peruses the puerile 
despatches which reached him in ghoals, under the 
signature of the Emperor Francis, incesBantly pre- 
scribing measures which Suwarow's successes had 
thrown completely hors de ligne — ordering away 
Generals and strong bodies of troops, and then ap- 
prizing Suwarow that he (the Emperor) had done 
BO, and positively forbidding the execution of the 
measures requisite to secure the Italian conquests — 
will readily sympathise with the indignant bittemeaa, 
with which he declares, " I can serve here no long« 
The orders hourly arriving from the council of 
make me ill. At a thousand wersts from the scene of 
action, they will direct operations, in total ignorance 
of what is going on. Here is a new order from 
the council. You will judge from it whether I can 
stay here any longer. Lay it before his Majesty, 
and solicit my recall the moment the Crenoese oi 
rations are over. I am weak and can write 
more." 

To Rostopchin he writes, " You will see ft 
my despatch that the Austrian system for the pi 
tection of the gates of Vienna has upset evi 
thing here. I literally know nothing of what. 
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doing. Everj^hing ie regulated by the council of 
war. I cannot tell you how exhausted I am. I am 
alt<^ether a euper6uous member of this army, and 
Bimply the executor of Dletrichstein's orders. I try 
to bear up agiunst it like a man, but I must find a 
refuge from it, whether in a cottage or a coffin." 

Tortona having capitulated on the 22nd (to sur- 
render in twenty days if not relieved) and Le- 
oourbe having retired up the St. Gothard, the 
army was once again assembled at Aati for the 
advance on Genoa, when Suwarow's further pro- 
ceedings in Italy were abruptly put a stop to by an 
order he received from Vienna to march with his 
Busaians to take the command in Switzerland. The 
Emperor Paul had entered on this war with the 
old-fashioned disinterestedness of a Preux Chevalier, 
to restore dethroned kings and desecrated religion ; 
but the cabinet of Vienna preferred to consider the 
conquests of the French in Italy aa "faits ac- 
complish' which had annihilated all pre-existing 
diums. Suwarow had been desired by Paul to 
invite the king of Sardinia to Turin, to replace him 
on his throne, and to maintain him there ; and 
Suwarow's letter of the 4th August to the Emperor 
Trancis, reporting the expected arrival of hia Sar- 
^niau Majesty, was crossed en route, by one of the 
day previous from Francis to him, saying that he 
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had persuaded Paul of tbe disadvantagea attendi 
on the king's immediate return to Piedmont, i 
desiring Suwarow to arrest everything in progrei 
for this measure till he should hear further. Thi 
was a state of things that could not last, and tb< 
Austrian cabinet terminated it by hurriedly carrying 
out an arrangement which had been some time in 
deliberation, and despatching the JEtussians and their 
leader to a country which offered more to overcome 
and less to discuss than the almost subjugated Italy." 

' One of tbe most plausible of the sereral false and sballow 
pretexts net forth bj tbe Austrian cabinet in favour of this 
meaBure, was tbe rivalry and jealousy said to esiat between the 
Kussian and Austrian troops; but tbis, as regarded the Italian 
army, was utterly groundless. Rivalry and emulation there 
were, as it was natural and benefjcial there should be, but no- 
where in Italy, from first to last, do we see one instance of such 
rivalry exhibiting itself to the detriment of the public service. 
Deprecating, as Suwarow did, a system like that of Austria, 
which paralyzed a Commander by tbe interferente of the council 
of war with hia subordinates, he fully and cordially appreciated 
the individual merits of its officers. Of Melaa, iie always speaki 
as a worthy, hooDurablc, good, and gallant man. Of Kray the 
uirae ; adding, " he would be the best successor to me you could 
find." Wuckassovich, Elenau, Kain, Alcaini, &c.,he mentions 
as men he highly values. Of Chastelar and Zach, we read in 
his correspondence, " My good-natured, giddy-pated weather- 
cock — the brave Chastelar— has gone and got himself foolishly 
wounded at Alexandria, and they have sent roe Zach — good, 
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According to this new plan, Melas, with his 
AuBtrians, waa to act in Italy; Suwarow with his 
country men, Conde'e corps, some Bavarians and 
newly embodied Swiss, in Switzerland ; supported 
on his right by a German army styled the " Inter- 
mediate ;" which, under the Dake of Wurtemberg, 
was to take post about Stockach or Donauachingen, 

qiiiet, and learned, but a true project-Emitb and security man- 
God grant Chostelar his health ! " Indeed, the only instance in 
which he expresses dissatisfaction with an Austrian officer is 
when he says of Bellegarde's gratuitous reviiTse at Sun Juliitno, 
" The wise Bellegarde is one of the system -mongers. At the 
outset of the war he favoured the enemy with 10,000 of hia 
men, and to-day in my necessity he has played away 2,000 for 
me." Of the Austrian troops he never writes but in the most 
cordial terms. " The Germans always do their duty, and fight 
well with me," he says, "why should it be otherwise elsewhere?" 
And with resiiect to any estrangement between them and his 
own people, he triumphantly scoffs at the bare idea of such a 
state of things, emphatically and justly declaring " there can 
be no dieunioD in the united army while £ retain my senses. I 
laugh at the jabber of the system- mongers, who just hit the 
mean between your fool and rogue ! " And when all was over 
on the 20th October, we find him writing; " Throughout the 
liite campaign in Italy it waa impossible a better understanding 
conld exist between our troops and the Allies. This was in the 
order of things, and as was natural. Zeal on both sides gave 
the hand to assist, and in all things made up for every 
deficiency." 
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and commuTiicate with tlie Hoyal Imperial 
under the Archduke Ch.irlcs on the Rhine; whi( 
again woa to give its hand to the Duke of 
who, with a combined force of British and Euasii 
was expected speedily to liberate Holland and thej 
Netherlands. 

On the 28th August, Suwarow acknowledged 
receipt of the order to march to Switzerland, di 
daring himself ready to move the moment 
should surrender ; but at the same time he stronglj 
ui^ed OB tlie Emperor the propriety of not 
moving the Russians from Italy, until Coni shi 
have been takeOi and the enemy driven f 
Ltguria, Nice, and Savoy ; which he says might be 
efleoted in two months : and so strong did he 
consider the representation made by him on this 
subject, that in notifying to the Archduke and 
Korsakow ^he order he had received, he tells them. 
he has no expectation of being with theia before thft: 
expiration of the period mentioned. 

But he httle knew the men he had to deal with. 
To his astonishment, on the very day after he had 
thus written, he learned that the Archduke was pre- 
paring to leave Switrerland ; when he thus addressed 
him : " I have received the extraordinary news that 
your Highness considers it your duty to leave the 
Bussiaa troops tttone tu Switxertand, so epee^ly. 
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that you have already commenced your march 
towards Suabia. The inevitably disastrous conse- 
quences of tliia measure for Qermany and Italy, 
must; be evident to so experienced a General as 
your Higbness. I am persuaded your zeal for the 
public good will prevent the precipitate execution 
of an order so detrimental to our objects, and so 
much increasing the difficulty of attaining them. 
Confident in your penetration and right intention, 
I cannot but feel at ease in this respect, and I 
feel sure of hearing the agreeable news of the 
fresh victories for which Switzerland will be in- 
debted to your Highness before you leave that 
country." 

Lone:, however, before this letter 
Archduke Charles " 

lesvea Switzer- reached the Archduke, he had already 

marched, and on the 29th August, had 
reported to Suwarow, not only that he had done so, 
but that he had gone, utterly disregarding the posi- 
tive orders of his government to recover the line of 
the St. Gothard, lost to the Allies by the defeat of 
his left wing on the 15th August; thus adding to 
Suwarow's difficulties by leaving the nearest line by 
which his march coidd be effected, in the hands of 
the enemy. This movement of the Archduke ne- 
cessarily precipitated measuresj every consideration 
giving way to the urgent necessity of reinforcing 
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tile Inadequate body now left exposed to attack in | 

Switzerland. 

Suwarow'a prophetic comment on the prospect I 

before him was thus briefly penned on the bock of 1 

his instructions: "1st. We want troops, clothings 

and supplies of every kind. 2nd. We shall have to | 

fight often on difficult bad ground, lose men, and be 

weak when we arrive. 3rd. Masscna need not wait I 

for us to beat us ; let him throw himself on KorBakow 

who is close to him, then on Cond^, and that will | 

do." But Suwarow'a energy seemed more excited . 

by the additional difficulties thus heaped upon him ; 

and believing, as he did, on the 3rd September, that 

only 11,000 of his troops would accompany him into 

Switzerland (Rehbinder'e division being then under 

orders for Malta), he reported himself prepared to 

move, the moment Tortona's surrender should leave 

him free to do so. 

At the end of August, after the Arch- 
PoEitionof AUies I 

and French iu duke and his army of 35,000 men had | 
Switzerland. , , n ^ i t ■ 

marched for Germany, the Limmat, 

the Linth, and the lakes of Zurich and Wallenstadt, 

separated the French and the Allies in Switzerland. 

Koraakow with 25,000 Kussians held Zurich and 

both banks of the Limmat, opposed to Massena and 

37,000 French, upon Mount Albis. Hotze, with 

22,000 Austrians or Swiss occupied the long line 
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from Rapperschwyl, on the lake of Zurich by 
"Wesen ancl Wallenstadt, to Dissentia in the Khein- 
thal,* and was opposed to Soult, who had an equal 
number of men partly massed on the left of the 
Lmth, and the remainder occupying the valley of 
the Keuss and the St. Gothard. On the 5th Sep- 
tember, Suwarow informed the allied Generals Jn 
Switzerland that he purposed joining them by 
the St. Gothard, and after effecting their junction, 
marching by the shores of the Lucerne lake, to 
co-operate in a general attack on the enemy, so aa 
to unite their victorious forces on the lower Reuss 
and Aar. He called their attention to the left, 
saying, "I expect, before all else, the co-operation 
and junction of Linken with me in the way he 
thinks best, as on this junction all Bubsequent 
Buccess depends ;" recommending, if necessary, this 
officer's strong reinforcement, and requiring infor- 
mation from him and Hotze as to the spot where 
they could most speedily and safely connect their 
forces ; concluding by requesting that the troops 
might he daily exercised in attacks by column witli 
the sabre and bayonet. 

On the 8th, he took leave of the Austrian army of 

' Thai, signifying valley, when joined to the name of 
a river, desigaateB the valley through which such river 
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Italy, "No words," he said, "can ex- , 
SuwBorow tikes 

leave of the press the satisfaction I have experienced 
Aaatrian armj. 

in comiuantling so brave and well dis- 
ciplined an army, nor the grief I feel at parting from 
it. The impression made on me by the steady intre- 
pidity of the Austrians cannot be effaced. Let 
them be aaaured I shall never forget the love, — the 
blind confidence they showed me ; to which I owe 
the palm of victory," Further movements of 
Jloreau and Championnet caused his troops, which 
had already marched, to return to Alexandria ; but 
after a solemn religious ceremony, and distribution 
of honours to the officers and soldiery, he, himselt 
receiving the Czar's portrait and the title of Prince 
Italisky, on the 11th of Sept. (the citadel of Tortona 
surrendering on that day) the effective remnant of 
near 40,000 marched on Taveme, which was head- 
quarters on the 15th, 

Here, contrary to the assurances he 
Detention of _ •' _ 

Rnssiana nt had received, neither mules nor pro- 
Tftveme. , . . , "^ 

visions had arrived, and having made 

forced marches to this point, he had to remain till the 
21at. In explaining his position to Paul, he saya: 
"Lord Mulgrave assures me that the English ministry 
had no idea of your Imperial forces entering Switzer- 
land until the Archduke should have freed it from the 
enemy, and that Thugut had solemnly assiu^ them 
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that the Archduke would not leave Switzerland, and 
that he would write again to his Highnesa ; but, in 
the mean time, while they write, the Prince is allowed 
to effect his movement. On leaving the army on 
the nth, I demanded from Melaa the fiill numher of 
mules required for my march ; but he only gave me 
those required for the mountain guns, declaring all 
the others would be ready at Bellinzona. By forced 
marches we came to Taverne (ten versta from 
Bellinzona), and find no single mule arrived; and 
here have we been five daya idle. This inactivity 
is a great advantage to the enemy, who can adopt 
measures tliat may seriously endanger us. In this 
desperate position I saw nothing for it but to dis- 
mount our Cossacks and use their horses instead of 
mules — an expedient which, to our great consolation, 
was suggested by Prince Constantine. Four hun- 
dred mules have since arrived, and with these we 
shall commence our march." 

General Melas subsequently stated In his expla- 
nation, dated Savigliano 22ad, that 1,344 mules had 
been despatched by Pavia, to arrive at Bellinzona 
on the 11th, but that the Austrian Commissary, 
Rupreeht, had stopped them at Pavia to load them 
with oats; and as an additional illustration of the 
strange way of doing business in this department of 
the Austrian army, the mules, which eventually 
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arrived, 650 in all, were only hired to go to Bellia- 
zona, where a fresh agreement bad to be made with 
their capitani. Finally, however, these and the 
Cossack horses being laden with amnmnition and 
provisions for six days (the soldiers each carrying 
four days bread), and the field guns (except tha 
mountain two-pounders) sent round by the Splugen, 
the Russians were enabled to resume their march, 
for the conduct of which the following instructions 
were issued : — " The mountmn paths are in general 
BO narrow that an unloaded horse can scarcely torn 
on them — much less a laden mule. The columns 
must be so formed as to obviate this difficulty. The 
guna and what belongs to them must never be eithet 
at the head or the rear of columns, as in the one 
case they would impede the march, and in the other 
not be easily got at when wanted. Our object being 
to do all possible damage to the enemy, nothij 
be worse for us than anything leading to heBitatioQ 
or falling back. Each of the two infantry divi 
will form a separate column, unless the whole army 
move upon a single path. The division column 
to be thus formed : where the ground allows them 
to act, twenty-five Cossacks, then twenty armed 
pioneers, followed by a battalion of Jagers or Gre- 
nadiers, with one gun and its appurtenances. Then 
three battalions and a gun — two battalions and a 
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gun — and four battaliona with two guna, similarly 
apportioned, followed by ten mules, with spare flints 
and ammuDition. After the divisions, the Cossack 
horses and mulea with provisions, followed by the 
baggage, under the protection of a battalion and 
100 Cossacks. When the guides say we are ap- 
proaching a defile, the leading Cossacks will fall 
back and Jagers be pushed on ; the divisions to 
close up with intervals of 200 paces between them. 
To take a hill occupied by the enemy, a detachment 
proportioned to its extent, must extend and ascend 
it — the remainder following at 100 paces distance. 
At turns in the mountain where the enemy's fire 
does not tell, the men will take breath, and then go 
on afresh. Should the light troops be checked by 
the obstinate resistance of the enemy, and not be 
able to get on, the column must then, without firing, 
and with the greatest impetuosity, dash forward on 
the hill and attack it with the bayonet. If the 
enemy is at all shaken, he will not wait for this 
attack, but easily give way. No hill can be carried 
by firing only, aa scarcely any damage can be done 
to the enemy on it ; the shot either not reaching, or 
going over him, while his fire from above is far more 
effective — so that the utmost exertions must be per- 
severed in, to gain the summit of the hills as rapidly 
B8 possible, that we may not remain exposed to fire. 
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No hill need ever be attacked in front, if its flant 
can be got at. Whenever the enemy shall have 
neglected to occupy the highest points of ground, 
these must be seized as soon as possible, and baJ 
attacked from above with fire and bayonet." M 

In the more particular disposition for the attack 
on the St. Gothard and Reussthal, we read, " In 
the attack on the enemy's right, we come on a force _ 
of 20,000 men, to which we can oppose more tlu 
35,000," which clearly shows the extent of Austrl 
coHDperation on which he calculated, his own foroel 
barely amounting to 20,000: and his final letter toJ 
Korsakow and Hotze from Bellinzona, on the 23i^ fl 
Bays, " You will sec from the inclosed plan and di^' i 
position how I mean to cross the St. Gothard, and J 
, to attack in the Reussthal. You will co-operato J 
simultaneously with me, freeing the small cantons-J 
and overcoming our first obstacles. But how and 
when ? All this must be left to your own arrange- 
ment for best meeting the local difficulties and the _ 
opposition of the enemy. All I can say to you ii 
that no difficulty is to be considered insuperable- 
no opposition too formidable — but that everytbinj 
must be done, even at extraordinary sacrifices, i 
efiect the grand result at which we conjointly a 
We must shrink from nothing, and we may be sure • 
that, with deternunation and active energy, all y 
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have to do will be done. Every delay streHgthena 
the enemy and adds to obstacles which the mere 
difficulties of movement and provisioning the ti'oops 
hourly make more formidable. I trust, therefore, 
that every corps will punctually do whatever is pre- 
Bcribed for it, at the time laid down. For all our 
Bufferings and hardships, the blessings of the liberated 
countries, the favour of our illustrious Monarch, and 
the praises of the worid, will amply reward ub." 
Route bj ilie On the small plateau of the St. Gro- 
■ ° ^ thard, seven thousand feet above the 
Bea, are several small lakes, two of which are the 
sources of the Ticino and the Beuss. The road 
from Bellinzona to Altorf ascends the valleys and 
■chasms by which the former of these streams 
rushes down from the mountain, and descends 
those by which the Keuss pours downwards on the 
northern side; but in 1799, this was a mere mule 
road, of which the traveller still recognises frequent 
remains, especially near the summit of the pass. Ten 
'thousand French, under Lecourbe — a name immor- 
talized in mountain warfare — occupied this line, 
vhich offers many points where a few brave men 
might check an army. In the two leagues from 
Airolo to the summit, it ascends 3,000 feet, crossing 
the Ticino at the Ponle Tremolo ; above which the 
iong defile, scarce broad enough for the narrow road. 
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is closed in by sheets 
amptiitheatre of rugged and precipitous ground, 
lending itself to a deadly concentric fire upon its 
narrow issue ; and in the steep descent of eight 
leagues to Amsteg, down the Krachenthal or Crash- 
ing vallDj", the roadway is in many places cut into 
the walls of rock, below which roar and rush along 
the cataract and torrent of the Keuss. Across these 
the road passes several times — at the Devil's Bridge 
by an arch of 70 feet span, and at the Monk's Leap 
by one of 90. Such obstacles, and so defendi 
might be deemed insurmountable to direct attack' 
but they may be turned by paths crossing the moun- 
tains, which rise with their glaciers between the 
Rhine and the Reusa, ascending the lateral valleys 
that supply torrents to the former river, and descei 
ing with those which contribute to the latter. 

For this purpose, General Rosenberg, with G,000 
men, had marched from Taverne by Eellinzona and 
the Val di Blegno, on the 19th, to pass the Luk- 
mainicr and Oberalp, and descend to the Urseren- 
tbal, turning the St. Gothard ; while General Auffen- 
berg, with four battalions, was to leave the Rheiu- 
thal at Dissentis, to cross Mount Crispalt by the 
hunter's path, and come down on Amsteg by the 
Made ran erthal, in rear of the Monk's Leap bridge 
and other obstacles. Generals Linken and Jellachicli 
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I vere expected to unite 9,000 men of Hotze's force in 
I the Grlaria valley, to pass Mount Braghel, and, enter- 
I ing the Muottathal, to effectuate their junction with, 
I Suwarow towards Schwytz ; while Hotze himself, 
I occupying Einsiedeln, should connect his operationa 
with theirs by the Haken Pass, or Rothentliurm, and 
with KorsakoPa from the Zurich side; all to be pre- 
pared for a general attack upon the enemy, with 
Ltheir combined forces, on the 26th September. 
■ Attack of the Suwarow, leaving Taverne on the 
21at, made successive marches to 
l Bellinzona, Giornico and Faido ; and on the morn- 
I ing of the 24th, approached Airolo, at the foot 
I of the St. Grothard, where Gudiu, with three or four 
I French battalions, was ready to receive him. Hia 
I main body moved direct on Airolo by the mule road, 
I while Colonel Strauch, with a detachment, threatened 
I tiie enemy's right flank; and Schweikowaki's division, 

■ with Bagration'a advance guard, leaving Faido at 

■ three in the morning, had divided their force, after 
I passing at some distance the enemy's left; one por- 
I tion remaining to turn Airolo and its immediate 
I defences, and the remainder proceeding by a long 
t and most difficult detour to scale the glaciered moun- 
I tains, and descending from them on the plateau of 
|Bt. Gothard, to take all the other obstacles of the 
Lascent in r 
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It is reported that when the Ruesian m^n columi 
reached the Stalvedro defile, where the mighty St. 
GotharJ ia first fully Been towering with ite eternal 
snows into the clouds, it simtiltaDeously halted and 
ordered arma, while a complaining murmur passed 
from man to man. At the words, "Come, boys, 
march on — the enemy's close by at Airolo," they 
shouldered and marched on, and shortly after en- 
countering Gudin'fl advance, pushed forward with 
steady courage ; which, seconded by the flank attacl 
of Strauch's and Bagration's people, soon won them 
Airolo. Above the village, however, their progress 
was much slower. The enemy from the higher 
ground availed themselves of all ita advantages, 
often swept the successive ascents they had to 
with a fire that told fatally upon them ; they v 
raw and untrained at this kind of fighting, w 
their enemies were masters in its art ; on many spo1 
it was impossible to act with the bayonet ; three of 
their commanding officers were successively shot 
down ; perhaps the impression of the St. Gotl 
had damped their morale : at all events 
of the ascent the whole attacking line fell back. 
Suwarow was furious — he threw himself from his 
horse into a ditch, and called on them to bury hii 
on the spot where his children had 
selvea. "I am no longer their father 
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clnimed. They rallied — returned under the fire, 
and, impelled by rage and sharae, desperately won 
their way inch by inch up the grand and ateep Val 
Tremola to its formidable debouch^ on the plateau ; 
where vainly etriving to climb where unencumbered 
men could Bcarcely hold their footing, they were 
exposed to the terrible concentric fire of the enemy, 
whom the ground effectually covered; till the ap- 
pearance of Schwaikow sky's men descending to the 
plateau from the higher peaks and ridges, led to the 
enemy's immediate and haaty retreat. Shouting 
with delight, the infuriated Russians raced after 
them with fire and bayonet over the plateau, and 
down the whole descent to the village of Hospital 
in the Urseren valley; where the French turned 
towards Realp and the Furca, and the Russians, as 
dark night had now set in, established their bivouack, 
On the plateau of the St. Gothard, just where the 
Bteep descent on the Italian side begins, the words 
" Suvarof Victor," rudely cut in a mass of rock near 
a zigzag of the old road, still form a simple but 
eloquent appeal to those who there look down upon 
the most formidable scene of this day's noble struggle. 
But with the earnest and heroic men here met in 
arms, the close of day in no degree ensured the close 
of battle i and as Suwarow rode down in the night 
to join hie men at Hospital, loud and sustmned 
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firing readied his ears, both from the direction of 
front and to bis right. Ilia gallant enemy Lecoiirbe, 
having left detachments on the Oberalp and at the 
DevilVbridge, had posted himself with 6,000 men 
in tlie Urseren valley between Hospital and An- 
dermatt; having his reserve at the latter village, 
whence it could support his force, or that on the 
Oberalp, as required. Night had scarcely set ia, 
when, almost simultaneously, he saw in 
the rapid play of fire down the road from the 
Gothard, from Suwarow'a and Gudin's men, followed 
by heavy discharges first above and then through 
Andermatt, and onward in his rear towards the 
Umerloch and Devil's-bridge. The latter came front 
Rosenberg's force; which, after a euccjMsion of ac- 
tions during the day, in front of and along the 
Oberalp lake, had pushed the party opjjosed to them 
near to Andermatt, and then apparently held back 
for an hour or more till they should see signs of 
Suwarow's people approaching Hospital, which the 
ground they held enabled them to do. The moment 
their flaahea appeared, they fell on so vigorously that, 
routing their immediate antagonist, and Lecourbe's 
reserve alike, they carried all before them in pele 
mele confusion to the Devil's-bridge; which, aftec 
such resistance as enabled the mass of fugtti' 
escape, was hurriedly blown up. 
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Lecourbe'e position thus eeemed deeperate- Shut 
in between the mountain and glacier of St. Anna on 
the one aide, and on the other the rapid Keues, with 
not even apace between them to deploy bia men — 
the bridge over which lay the only road of his re- 
treat destroyed— and 6,000 enemies not two miles 
away between it and him in rear ; while Suwarow, 
with 12,000 in hia front at Hoapital, not half a mile 
distant, barred him from the Furca path; be had 
nothing in his favour but the darkness, and his own 
glorioua decision : and — true soldier that he was ! — he 
required no more. His troops were ordered rapidly 
to ford the Reuss, while the whole of his artillery 
opened a sustained fire on the Russians, closely 
bivouacked about Hospital ; and when hia men were 
over, he without a moment's hesitation, threw all hia 
guns into the stream, and with his whole force 
mounted the vast ridge of rock that rises between 
the valleys of Urseren and Goechenen, and, descend- 
ing to the latter in the morning, reached the road 
behind the Devil'a-bridge, and proceeded by it to- 
warda Wasen. Early on the 25tli, Suwarow joined 
Rosenberg at Andermatt ; where, though some pro- 
visions were captured, want was already ao severely 
felt that it is said the men greedily devoured all the 
eoap and hides they could discover. 

As soon as the troops were formed, the attack on 
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the DevilVbridge began. Just above 

Derii's-bridge, and close beside the excavated tunnel of 
ic. 

the Umerloch, the Reusa drops as it 

were out of the Urseren valley, and dashes downward 
in a magnificent fall of three hundred feet, through a- 
chasm of the rocks which rise like walls on either 
side of the thundering torrent, across which the 
bridge affords the only passage. Its arch being 
sprung, as already stated, and the rock on tho' 
French side forming a perfect wall, from which fira 
and stones could be showered on every inch of the 
ground between the Umerloch and (aU, nothing 
could be hoped for from a direct attack. In fact, 
till the bridge should be restored it was simply im- 
possible for any human being to cross the torrent at 
this point. 

A detachment of two hundred volunteers, under 
Major Trewogiin, had consequently been ordered to 
ford the Reuss near Audermatt, and to scale the rocks 
so as to descend from above on the defenders ; but their 
progress was too slow for Suwarow'a impatience at. 
this moment, when so much depended on hia timely 
junction with his allies, and his noble soldiers were 
allowed to debouche from the Urnerloch, and to. 
dash down upon the broken bridge and yawning 
chasm. Their leading files were naturally swept 
away at once by the enemy's fire ; but the column 
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jweesiDg forward, the steep slope between the cavern 
and the bridge soon became, and long continaed, 
crowded with men, who rapidly sank down or dis- 
appeared, and were renewed as they fell under the 
&e that poured on them, or were forced into the 
abyss beneath. In vain was the word passed that 
the passage was impracticable; the voices were lost 
amid the musquetry and the roar of the cataract, and 
great numbers of first rate soldiers perished there 
niiaerably, before order could be restored. At length 
the mass was drawn back, and a steady fire was 
opened across the chasm, from the rocks by the 
Urnerloch and to its right, so as to occupy the enemy 
until the descent of the flanking party fi'om the crags 
above on their rear and right flank obliged them to 
retire precipitately. Beams and planks were imme- 
diately run across the broken arch, laahed together 
with cords and sashes, and over this frail path (from 
which some, confused by the whirl of water, or 
blinded by the spray swept up in violent gusts, 
fell into the Reuss), the advance passed rapidly, and 
pushed on by Wasen as far aa the Monks Leap-bridge, 
where they found the arch sprung, and went hard 
to work to repair it. Before this was effected the 
main body had arrived, and the moment the passage 
was practicable, all moved over and marched on 
through the night, until the sight of bivouack fires on 
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tbe height and id the valley about Amsteg, induced 
them to halt for daylight, 

On the 26th, the moment objects could be dia- j 
tingnished, ahouts of welcome broke forth alike from I 
the soldiers on the height, and the column which 1 
hurried on to greet their comrades; who at once were 
recognised to be Auffenberg'a battalions. This good ■ 
officer and his men — Austrians all — had done their 
duty nobly.* Reaching the Maderanerthal, after, J 
their toilsome march lato on the 24tb, they had 

* Can any Boldier traverse these glorious scenes without 
envying these gallant men ! Dumas well deecribes how vividly 
the "gaudia certamicia" must have been heightened among 
them : " La ^erre de montagnes est (si I'ou veut nous passer 
cette expression) la partie poetique de I'art de la guerre. Les 
forces physiques y sont contlnuellement eiercees, et les forces 
morales n'y sont pas moins exalt^es. Si I'air qn'on respire dans 
ces hautes regions raffermit les nerfa, donne au corps plus 
d'ogilite, les idces sont aussi plus nettes, Tcsprit est plus iScond 
en ressouTccs, 1c courage est toujours audacieux, les mouvemena 
Eont prompts, les actions d^cisives, tout est vif, brilliant, et rapide ; 
ttussi voit-on d'ordinaire cenx qui out fait la guerre dans lea 
montagnes fort epris de leur metier parcequ'ils y ont trouv^ — 
helas I comme les chasseurs, avec de grands dangers dcs jouis- 
sancea plus vives ; et peut-6tre que les parfutns de I' Ada 
brulatit dcvant le char de triomphe du vainqneur de Darius, iui 
causferent moios de joie que n'en crut avoir le General Lecourbe, 
lorsqu'il rencontra snr les bords dcs precipices de la Keuss lea 
Golounes qui avaient fianchi lea glaces du Saint Gothard." 
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halted some hours at the strong ground by the Ezli 
fall; and, descending on Amsteg at day break next 
morning, had suddenly fallen on the enemy occupy- 
ing itj and driven hjra down the valley. Reinforced 
from AJtorf, he returned 2,000 strong, and made 
every exertion to recover the bridge over the Kers- 
tenen torrent, on which Lecourbe depended for his 
retreat ; but utterly in vain ; Auffenberg repulsing 
him and again driving him back towards Altor£ 
Scarcely, however, was this done when Lecourbe's 
6,000 men came pouring down the road from Wasen ; 
and, facing about to meet them, Auffenberg long 
maintained the strong and rugged ground, command- 
ing in front and rear the important point he had 
seized with glorious pertinacity. 

But Lecourbe, with a superiority of three to one, 
was a man not to be denied, when the fate of hia 
column rested on the winning of the bridge. Whil* 
the greater portion of his force maintained an inces- 
santly superior fire upon the Auatrians, pressing 
them up the lower falls and ledges of the Breiten- 
stoch, he himself, at the head of a selected column, 
went right upon the bridge and won and held it. 
Auffenberg retired fighting, up the height that 
overlooked it, and maintaining the strong gorge of 
the Maderanertbal ; from which Lecourbe vainly 
endeavoured to dislodge him, till apprehensive of 
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the appeuunoe of Suwarow in his own rear, he, as 
eooo ae the brn^e wluch he had fired had bunnd 
Bufficientlv, continued hig retreal on Alt(»f. Ute 
infitant the Roasians had joined their comrades, their 
muted advance passed along the still hnniing beams 
of the Kerstenen lmi%e and pushed on for AUoif ; 
which, after repolang parties <^ the enuny sear 
Erstfeld, at the Schacben bridge by Burglen, and 
at Attinghau^n, thev entered at noon. Liecourbe's 
force had cros&ed the Renea and occupied the ground 
on its left bv Seedorf, of which they held the Iwidge ; 
Sawarow's main body biTonaoked by the Schacben 
bridge ; Roeenberg and Auffenberg occupying Altorf ; 
bnt the rear of the column of march, retarded by the 
various obstacles, was still at some distance, covered 
by detachments posted at the lateral valEcs, and 
Stiauch's Anstriaas, who had remaned on the St 
Gothard* 

Mnreli ftnin Ai- Th« French having natnrally secured 
t«rf u. Muuen. ^ jj^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Lucerne kke, 

Suwarow's only mode of reachii^ Schwye was by 

* The old landlord of the " Eagle," at AltorC came with 
Suwaraw from Italy as one of his guides ; and though the poor 
old gentleman is now so aged as to remember but confusedly 
what he saw so long ago, he has two very amusing pictures of 
the actions in the Muttentbal, done by himself BOon after the 
events, which he wiOitigly shows his gaet<t4. 
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tbe Seiiner's or Cattle-people'e path over the Kinzig- 
kulm, the steep and lofty ridge whicb rune between 
the Schachen and Muttenthal; and early on Uie 27th, 
Bagration's advance led tlie way along the path 
vUch to this day is pointed out with interest by the 
people as "the Kui^aians road." The difficulties and 
BuSeringe of tins march far exceeded those of any as 
yet made by the main body of the army. The ascent 
is continuous and very stiff for near 5,000 feet, and 
parte of the descent are as ru^ed as they well caa be 
to be passable. For much of the way the men had 
to move in single file, dra^ng themselves and their 
animals along the mde and often uudistinguisbable 
paths over crags and boggy ground ; and here and 
there by proc^)iccs dangerous to an animal, and not 
[deaeant even to men accustomed to these mountain 
tracks. But worst of all (and indeed, throughout this 
wondrous operation, this was the most serioiiB, pain- 
ful, and insuperable of all the difficulties encountered), 
the troops, as well as their mules and horses, were 
weak for want of proper sustenance. And to this 
sad fact, far more than to any real difficulty in this 
march, (which is in truth simply a stiff mountain 
walk of six or at most seven hours,) must it be 
ascribed that so many of the men and beasts sank 
down and died in the course of it, as to give rise to 
the romantic legend of the peksants, mentioned by 
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M. Simond, that the birds of prey grew dainty, and 
fed their young ones only with the eyes of the corpses. 
It b said that none of the corps took less than twelve 
or fourteen hours to do this march. 

At about a mile from Mutten, which is there 
completely screened from view by the woods and 
rocks which almost wall in the valley, a path goes 
left and descends below the village ; and by this. Bag- 
ration detached a party to intercept the enemy's 
retreat on Schwyz, and then descending with hia 
main body, fell suddenly and unexpectedly on the 
Burprieed companies stationed in the valley, and 
killed or captured every man of them. Wliile the 
head of the army was thus employed, and Suwarow 
with its centre following Bagratlon, the rear was 
sharjily attacked at AJtorf by Lecourbe ; but Rosen- 
berg successfully repulsed him and drove him hack 
over the Seedorf bridge. Karly, however, on the 
morning of the 23th, the indefatigable liccourbe 
again fell on the Russian rear-guard, as the long 
line of b^gage passed up the Schachenthal under- 
its protection ; and when this had gained suffi- 
cient way, Rosenberg once more by a gallant dash. 
pushed back his persevering enemies, and then 
slowly following the train, which wound upwards 
from the valley to the ridge of the Kinzigkulm, 
covered it so long as the enemy continued a strag- 
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defeBt. 



giing pursuit; and afterwards, paasing it at the 
Seenalp pastures, descended on Mutten whicfi he 
entered late at night. 

Here, on the previous day, Suwarow 
hadlearnt that Massena, anticipating hia 
intentions, had on the 25th September, 
attacked Korsakow and the Allies, completely beaten 
them, and driven them from the Linth and Limmat 
to the Rhine. He thus found himself in a chasm of 
the Alps, the mountains he had passed, behind him ; 
Mount Braghel to his right, the Mythen chain in front, 
and the lake and Schwyz upon his left, all occupied 
by a victorious enemy ; his friends routed, and hia 
array wearied, wasted, and starving : their shoea cut 
from their feet ; their provisions exhausted, and their 
ammunition almost expended. But we see no change 
in the dauntless bearing of the brave old man. He 
wrote to Korsakow and the other Generals, " Your 
heads sliall answer it if you fall back another step. 
I am coming to remedy your blunders. I shall show 
DO favour, so stand like walls." 

To cut hia way to them, by Schwyz, through the 
heart of the French army, was hia first idea ; but the 
uncertainty of their position rather than the hazard of 
the meaaure.inducinghim to relinquish it. He resolved 
to force Mount Braghel and the E^onthel, and march 
on Glaris ; whence roads branch off to Waaen and 
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WallcnBtadt, by which lie hoped to comniunicate wlih. 
the left of the beaten army. Hie troops baited on tie 
29th, except Auffenberg's brigade, which marched on 
that day to eeoure Mount Braghel and advanoafl 
towards Glaria. Beyond a doubt the men muokfl 
needed rest; but it seems evident, in the gaiety 
affected by Suwarow, and in the ostentatious exhibi- 
tion of his baggage and his military orders, whii^ 
frere all unpacked and paraded to be aired, that 
he was pleased with the opportunity this necessity 
afforded of showing how ooolly he encountered the 
calamities that beset him. 

On the 30th, he reported his position and inten- 
tions to the Emperor Francis ; stating that on the 
29th, he had received from General Linken the 
disagreeable news of the defeat the army had hi»-'^ 
tained at Zurich, in consequence of which the opeiSfi 
tioos for the general attack on this side would have 
to be given up, and that as he had heard that Linken 
had been checked at Claris he had despatched 
Auffenberg to join him. He concludes, " the more 
distressing all this is, the more shall I esert myself 
to keep the enemy from any further attempts, aad _ 
to unite myself with the Imperial troops." | 

Marches on ^'^ pursuance of this object, leavii^ 

"^' Rosenberg with his division at Mutten 

to protect hie rear and the passage of the baggage, 
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he, TTith the main body, on the 30tb joined Auffen- 
berg; who, after carrying Mount Braghel, had 
been checked in the KliJnthaL The enemy now 
leinforced, and nnder the command of General 
Molitor, occupied the lower end of the valley in 
front of itB lake ; the narrow path along which, 
in their rear, ran for fuH two miles between 
steep heights on one aide and deep water on the 
other, and waa not only obstructed by abattis 
and rude traverses, but at its lower end for a good 
half-mile was completely swept by the French 
urtillery, from as pretty a small defensive position 
as eye could look on. General Molitor on being 
summoned to surrender, replied that he had defeated 
General Jellachich on the 26th and 27th, and Gene- 
ra Linken on the 28th and 29th, and in hie turn 
recommended the Russians to lay down thar arms, 
as Masaena at Schwyz closed up the Muttenthal 
behiad them.* 

• The defence of the Linthal, by Molilor, ia amongst the 
jEOBt perfect sludiee with which the annala of war present uh. 
Another not ksa admirable ia Lecourbe'a attack on the St. 
Gothard, on the ISth Aoguat. It ia impoaaible to anppress a 
thrill of honest prldu ia recollecting that our national glories 
have been won from theae heroic men ; and it is no unimportant 
corollary lo auch recollectiona, to bear in mind that our national 
independence and honour has to be defended against their 
&e. 
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DispositioDs to fall on the enem^ ia front and on 
hia right flank, having been made, Suwarow told the 
men the enemy had desired them to surrender, and 
pointing first to the Archduke Constantine who rodel 
beside him, and then to the hostile ranks, gave the^ 
word for battle, when all pressed onward with a 
general shout. The fiank attack was so ardent as 
to cause almost immediate confusion, and in spite of 
all Molitor's exertions, after a brave resistance, the 
French were beaten back, and so borne into and 
along the pathway by tbc lake, that both its strong J 
defences and the admirable ground beyond, were I 
passed by the ^Russians intermingled with them ; 
was the struggle and pursuit down the valley of the I 
Lontech arrested till darkness precluded fiirtherl 
movement on such uncertain ground- Aa it waa,| 
one sharp turn where the road forms a step or ledge -I 
between the Weggis mountain, and the deep chaam'J 
of the Lontech, is still pointed out as the spot J 
where a number of both parties, in the dusk of the ■ 
evening, went headlong over the precipice and were 
dashed to pieces, — the appalling screams of those 
Upon the brink being lost amid the savage shout of 
the pursuers, who in a few seconds lay silently 
beside them. 

Aotion at Nafelfl With the moming of the Is 
October, the action recommenced. 
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after defending their ground bravely to Neta- 
thal — tKe bridge beyond which over the Linth 
they burnt, " not without difficulty," as Molitor re- 
ports, " the Bussiane mixing with them and fighting 
only with the bayonet" — the French fell back on the 
villages of Mollis and Nafels; where they enjoyed no 
longer respite from attack than till the Russians had 
replaced the Netsthal bridge by a temporary one 
on trestles. But Gazan's (late Soult's) division 
joined them in these villages, from Wasen, and 
turned the scale of numbers in their favour. 

The chief object of the Allies in their renewed 
attack was to possess themselves of Mollis, from 
which the path mounts the Kerenzenbcrg to Wal- 
lenetadt; and more especially the bridge over the 
Linth beyond it, leading to H'afels and Wasen. But 
the strength of this post, comprising a long defile 
and village, closed in between the mountains and the 
river, and completely overlooked and commanded by 
the strong height beyond it- — under the retired right 
£ank of which stands the bridge, open alike to their 
fire and to every support that could be sent from 
the other side the Linth, and maintained not only 
by Molitor's good soldiers, but by the reinforcements 
and guns which continued to arrive throughout the 
day from Wasen — completely bafBed the desperate 
attacks of Bagration's weak force; and, after pene- 
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tmting on eit)ier side the river to Niifela and Mallie>. I 
(to the latter, and even to its bridge, it is asserted, six' \ 
several times) the Huauans were withdrawn at ten. I 
at night, and took post at Netathal; Suwarow and 
head-quarters heing at Glaris. 
Aetions in the Wliile the leaiKng column of the 1 

^Russian army had been thus i 
gaged, on the 30th September and lat October,. 
its rear division under Hosenberg, at Mutten, bad | 
signalized each of these days by separate defeats aS'i 
tlie enemy led on by Massena in person. After b I 
reconnoieeance up the Schaehenthal on the 29tb, this j 
General, having returned to Brunneu by the lake, 
moved with some thousanda of Mortier's division 
up tlie Sluttenthal on the 30th, and at two p.m. 
attacked the Russian outposts ; which gradually feU 
back on two Jager battalions, whose resistance had 
already seriously engaged the enemy ; when three 
fresh battalions brealting tlu-ough the line of fire, 
came fiercely on with the bayonet, supported by 
a general hurrah of the Cossacks, who chained 
through the Muttenbach on the scattered infantry. 
The French gave way, and were closely followed 
halfway to Schwyz, losing a gun and several hundred 
men ; of whom many were daahcd into the Mutten- 
bach chasm, which for some distance yawns beside 
the road in the narrowest part of the wild and beau- 
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tiful defile ttrough which they fled. At night the 
fiuesians were led back to Mutten : eacept Velesky'a 
re^ment, which remained in observation down the 
valley. 

It may easily be conceived that Maesena exerted 
all his influence to excite his men to obliterate the 
disgrace of this diecomfiture ; and next momiDg 
they advanced with reinforced numbers, amounting 
to near 10,000 men and a strong force of artillery, 
with the intent to do so. At eleven in the morning 
they opened their fire on Veleaky'a men, who fell 
back in order, and with slight resistance; till on 
nearing Mutten they filed off to either flank, and 
displayed a line of three battalions, stretching across 
the narrow valley just below the village, where a 
jutting rock and the Muttenbach beneath it secured 
their right flank, with a second line of five battalions 
in their rear. 

The Ist October was the Emperor Paul's birth- 
day ; and nobly did his soldieiB illustrate it, by one of 
the most splendid, rapid, and decisive exhibitions of 
their simple battle tactics, which history records. 
Regardless alike of the superior numbers of the enemy 
and the fire of their artillery, at the word of their 
worthy General, they dashed on headlong, with their 
bayonets at the charge, and by this simple effort 
overthrew at once all order in the enemy's masses ; 
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and, driving them into a fiying mob, pursued them 
unremittingly, without affording them time to re- 
cover themselves, down the whole course of the 
Mutten valley and defile, over the Steinemehriicke 
and its awful chasm, aud up and down the height of 
Schoncnbach, even to the farther eide of Schwyz 
and Brunnen, a distance of full ten English miles. 
From 1,000 to 1,500 prisoners, with five cannon, 
were the trophies of this distinguished feat of arms. 
Great numbers of the French were killed and 
wounded, and hurried on and pitched into the 
Muttenbach chasm ; and so completely had they 
dispersed themselves, in their dismay, up the difficult 
heights which shut in the valley, that those who 
came straggling down to Schwyz for two or three 
days after the action, are described aa having 
escaped " jjar dei atifftiers et des votes impossibles .' " 
When the victorious Russians, after their long and 
ardent pursuit, once more resumed their gronnd at 
Mutten, Massena, in despair of doing anything with 
them on this ground, blew up the Steinemehriicke^ 
to keep them in the valley; and, leaving two demi-' 
brigades to observe them, moved the remainder of:.' 
his force by Einsiedeln to Wasen, and the entrance 
to the Linthal: and this (^ar parenthese) vas good, 
sound strategy ; for even had he beaten Rosenberg i 
out of the Muttenthal, he would have forced him^d 
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bock upon Suwarow, and thus united tlielr forces; 
whereas could he have pushed Suwarow back from 
Glaris before their junction, Kosenbei^ and bis men 
woiUd have been isolated and surrounded on every 
side.* At Glaris, Suwarow had found some pro- 
visions, but so scanty was the supply, that hia men 
were seen raking the very dungheaps, to discover 
anything eatable. 



" Coant M. Dumas (Pr^ia dea Evenemeos Militaires) says : 
" Suwarow was marching od Schwyz when attacked by Massena 
on the 4th October, but being repulsed, he tttriied on Molitor 
at Glaris." The date ia probably a misprint, but the statement 
is utterly erroneous ; and we find Suwarow, so soon afler the 
event as the 21at November, replying in the Augsburg Gazelle 
to Maigena's report, and diatiiictiy Btaling that "it was well 
tcDown 3,000 Russians bod completely defeated 10,000 picked 
men, at the bead of whom Maasena had rashly attacked them 
in the Muttcnthal, and that the BepubUcaaa lost their cannon." 
It ia certain that the advance of his army was engaged in the 
Klonthal, and beyond Glaris, on the 29t1i and 30th September 
and iBt October ; and we cannot suppose e%'eQ Suwarow so 
desperate, had be resolved to debouche into the midst of a 
victorious army by Schwyz, as to seek to do so with the rear- 
guard only of hia force. From the moment Auffeuberg 
marched on the Bragbcl, all idea of moving by Schwyz was 
" given up, and Eosenberg was at Mutten (when attacked by 
Massena) to protect the passage of the baggage ; which, during 
the whole period of his stay there, continued to pass on to 
Glaris hy the Briighel. 
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„ ^ ^ „ The 8tren"t!i of the pass of Mollis- 

March io the ° '^ 

Rheinthal bj the knowledge that the enemy was in I 
great force at Wasen, and the absolute | 
uncertiunty whether they or the Austriana were i 
Wallenstadt, added to the utter exhaustion of 1 
ammunition, determined Suwarow to effect his mov&- ~ 
ment to the Kheinthal by the SemfthaJ and Panix. 
His sick, wounded, and baggage commenced their 
march on the afternoon of the 4th Oct., on which , 
day Eosenberg's division arrived at Glaris irom 
Mutten, and on the 5th the fighting men left Glaris, 
The rear of the army was harassed by the French, 
whom Bagration vigorously repulsed with the bayo- 
net at Schwanden. They, however, continued their 
pursuit as far as Matt ; where, finding the Russians 
steadily in position and themselves much inconve-' 
nienced by a heavy fall of snow, which seemed 
inclined to last, they relinquished any ftirthcr pur- 
suit, and returned to Glaris, This snow was a 
dreadful aggravation of the difficulties the Russians 
had to encounter and endure in the march before j 
them, over a most rugged Alpine pass of 7,500 feet I 
in height, and they continued to drop along ita 
whole extent in melancholy numbers. Famine and 
fatigue had quite exhausted them ; though perhaps 
the presence of their enemies might have stimulated 
many to active exertion, who sank down desp^ringly , 
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to die along the toilsome paths of the Jatzalp and 
Rinkenkopf. Their light guna and those they had 
captured were buried ; moat of the beasts of burthen 
had died, or were abandoned; crowds of sick and 
wounded gave themselves up amid the driving snowa 
that beat in their fiices and accumulated round them; 
and it was the 10th October, before the last of the 
lame, maimed, and spectral relics of this army of 
heroes descended in the KheinthaL 

Suwarow and the advance entered Panix late on 
the 6th. On reaching llantz on the 7th, be met 
General Linken, one of those whose conduct had so 
increased bis difficulties. " General Xiinken," be 
said, in his abrupt manner, " Low many Frenchmen 
have your fellows spitted on their bayonets ? Mine 
have had six a piece." The General promptly re- 
plying, " My men do their best, sir ; and tbey do 
well:" Suwarow, pleased with bis answer, held out 
his band. The actual loss of the Russians was little 
more than 3,000 men, but the condition and destitu- 
tion of the army was indescribable. Still the moat 
worn and suffering soldier had bis pride of heart and 
sense of duty to reconcile him to the present, and to 
brighten the prospects of the future. But not ao the 
wretched inhabitants of the valleys through which 
this " living cloud of war" bad held its course; they 
were utterly undone ; for though discipline had been 
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oleerred (and the Rusaiu is s kindly being) the 
UJ^at secesfiitied of the army had actoallj extorted 
everything consumable, just at the b^;ummg of the 
irinter, and the population of whole Tillages had to 
descend from their native valleys to conunence a 
life of be^ary or exile. 

Thus terminated the march by the St. Gothard — 
a memomhle example of roldierly exertion, intre^- 
dity, and endurance ; the glories of which will live 
in prominent and singtdar brilliancy, as the sole r^* 
lief to the shameful disgrace and ruin resulting from 
the combination of which it was a part. Mon& 
Thiera concludes his relation of these events thus^ 
" Ce barbare, pretendu invincible, se retirait amvert Je 
conf union et plein de rage ;" while the very oppodte 
sentiment " Je donneraia toutei mes campagnes pour 
celle de la Suisse du Marechal Svwaroir" has been 
given by another French historian as the eulogium 
of Moreau and Massena upon them. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Prarfona events Sttwarow waB DOW made fully ac- 
quainted with the occurrences of the 

25tL September, Korsakow having posted lOjOOO 
men in detached bodioa on the right of the Limmat, 
at and below Zurich, and 14,000 on its left bank, 
within the arc formed by it and the lake, had been 
attacked by Maasena; who passed 15,000 men across 
the river at Dietiken, beat the detachments, and 
eeized the SchafFhausen and Winterthur roads, while 
the remainder of his army defeated the Kussian 
main body. During the night, after losing 6,000 
men, the whole Russian force was united in Zurich — 
the French commanding every road leading from 
it, but that to Rapperschwjl, Uznach, Wasen, &c 
If determined to win or die, Korsakow could have 
thrown his collected force on one or other divisions 
of his enemy's army. If to unite with the Austrians 
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and Suwarow, he might have left a garrison 
Zurich, and effected this ohject by marching early 
in the night along an open road. He remained,, 
however, stationary till morning, and then led i 
men to cut their way through Maaaena's victoriooi 
troops, to march on Bulach and Schaffhausen : hifi 
infantry in front, then his cavalry, and lastly, bis 
baggage and artillery. His brave Infantry forced;g 
their way through all opposition with no very grea 
loss: in fact, so long as they fought they were CM 
quering ; the cavalry naturally suffered : 
all the guns and materials fell into the hands of t 
enemy. But if every soldier he commanded hait 
been cut to pieces, it would not have been more 
immediately injurious to the cause he served than 
was hia choice of direction in his retreat,* H«q 
went north. 

* Ilad he fallen back on Rapperschwjl, the road to whidtH 
was open to him, he might have rallied to his army PetraschT 
and Jelkchich ; and, if unable to maintain himself a 
and the mouth of the Lintha1,haTe fallen back on the Rhine d 
Lncienberg and Maienfeld ; or, at the very worst, hare beeii4 
driven to the river towards Feldkirch, against which poeitjoi 
Massena had already spilt the best blood of the army in tb)q, 
and whence he might have communicated or co-operated with 
Suwarow by Wallenstadt and the Kcrengen. Every principle 
of military combination, of brother soldierhood, and common- 
tpense, every right feeling of the officer and man, alike indicated 
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M)ult easily defeated Hotze'a force, their leader 
falling at the beginning of the action, and General 
Petrasch, who succeeded him, led hia beaten people 
utterly unpursued due east, aa far as Rheineck ; while 
Generals Linken and Jellachich allowed themaelvea 
to be driven from the Linthal by a single brigade, 
numbering scarce a tliird of their united force. All 
were disgracefully defeated, and all retreated eccen- 
trically, and from Suwarow, whom they knew was 
advancing into the midst of the enemy's army, in 
undouhting confidence of their zealous co-operation. 
Had they deliberately conspired for his ruin, no one 
of them could have done more than he did to 
effect it. 

Wearied as Suwarow's men must have 

March hy Coirs 

und Feldkimh been on reaching Ilantz on the 7 th, their 

to Lindau. 

earnest chief, knowing it was still in the 



Bapperachwyl as the line of liia retreat from Ziiricli. Soult'a 
troopa were no sufGcient obstacles to deter him : they did not 
enter Rapperachwyl till the 26tb, and tbea not in force. He 
might have gained six or eight hours' march on Massena ; and 
the brave men he Bacrificed (who, by every version, fought, 
while they were allowed to do so, with perfect desperation) would 
doubtless have done the rest for him. But he seemed entirely 
divested of all self-pnaaesaiou. He eonipromiscd one gallant 
army by his blind presumption, and another hy hia eagerness to 
escape it 
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enemy's power to intemipt his junction with Petrasch 
and Korsakow, by seizing upon Maienfeld, marched aM 
his effective men on the 8th to Coire, and joining 
Jellachich occupied Maienfeld. On the 11th the 
Russians marched to Balzcrs, and on the 12th to 
Feldkirch. Here Suwarow, having united himself 
to the wreck of the Auetrian left of the allied army 
of Switzerland, informed the Archduke Charles 
(who with his army bad arrived at Stockach) th&b 4 
be proposed to march against the enemy on th© I 
17th by Alatetten, on St, Gall and Winterthur j 
that Korsakow was to pasa the Rhine by Stein, and ' 
join him by Pfyn and Frauenfeld, and Conde to do d 
so from Constance, by Bischofszell and AVyl ; pray- 
ing the Archduke to support the latter, and to 
co-operate personally, in case of the movement, in 
such way and degree as he thought fit. Receiving | 
no immediate answer to his proposition from the 
Archduke, and hearing from those around him that 
he showed no signs of preparing for co-operation, 
Suwarow on the 14th resolved to march his own j 
force round the Constance lake to join with Kop- j 
sakow'a. He communicated this hia decision to the I 
Archduke, on receiving from hia HighnesB, not a 
promise to support him as required, hut a critique 
on his projected operation, with his Higliness's cor- 
rection thereof, substituting the movement of Kor- 
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eakow to join Suwarow by Stockach, and the back 
of the lake of Conetance. 

Soured by his reverse (the firat great cause of 
which he knew to be the Archduke's march to 
Germany)) and irritated at the unseemly interference 
of this young and methodical General in his plans, 
he became convinced that it was hopeless to think of 
operations based on co-operation between them ; and 
to use his own expression, "having lost all hope in 
the Archduke," he on reaching Lindau on the 16th, 
declared that his men were so exhausted, and so 
destitute of shoes, ammnnition, and other necee- 
saries, that for the present they were incapable of 
pursuing active operations, and insisted on placing 
them in quarters of refreshment : and here virtually 
ended Suwarow'a participation in the events of the 



It should be strongly borne in mind that the 
general operation of the union of the army from 
Italy with that in Switzerland, was not a plan of 
Suwarow's, but peremptorily ordered by the Vienna 
cabinet in despite of his remonstrance ; and that its 
security mainly depended on the maintenance of 
things in statu quo in Switzerland until it should 
have been effected. It is evident that the de- 
parture of 60 lai^e a force of Austrians under 
the Archduke Charles from Switzerland, before the 
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arrival there of the Russians from Italy (contrary 
tlie pledges of the Austrian cabinet to the courts 
Russia and England, and in disregard of Suwarow'fl 
strong remonstrance), left the safety of Korsakow'a 
army dependent on the gross improbability that 
I^Iassena would stand still with his superior army, for 
a month, before an unknown General and inferior 
force, stretched out from Dissentis in the Rheinthal to 
the confluence of the Aar and Rhine, to await 
destruction in the junction of the best troops ai 
most dreaded leader of the Coalition. Korsakow 
owed the respite he enjoyed after the Archduke's 
departure, to the fame of the army he so thought- 
lessly abandoned. The French minister of War haii^ 
written to Maasena "to sustain and if necessary 
excite the emulation of corps. In action against 
the Russians," he says, " take the moat deeply 
weighed precautions ; strike in masses, and hare 
reserves to restore the battle when required. It ia 
essential that in your first action i^inst them yoa 
gain the advantage, so as to give the necessary con- 
fidence to our troops and to lower the prido of these 
semi-barbarians." 

Anxiety to assemble and perfect all his means, 
delayed Massena till he heard Conde and Bavarian 
reinforcements were near Schaffhausen, when be 
fixed his attack for the 26th, and on Suwarow'a 
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approach advanced it to the 25th. It was masterly 
in itself,' and the miacondiict of the Allied Generals 
made it decisive. Suwarow's previouB arrival could 
alone have prevented the catastrophe, and that it 
was not so prevented would have heen, perhaps, 
attribntahle to his choice of route ; were it not that 
the delay in the supply of mules by the Austrian 
commissariat, which irremediably sacrificed five days, 
would have rendered it impossible for Suwarow to 
have joined Korsakow, even by the unoccupied Splu- 
gen or Bernardine road, so as to have anticipated 
Masaena's attack upon him. Still, as this delay was 
accidental and unforeseen, Suwarow must be con- 
sidered fairly amenable to the valid objections that 
may be adduced against his preference of the hazar- 
dous road by the St. Gothard to the open and easier 
one by the Splugen, in an operation whose realization 
depended more on time than anything else. By the 
St. Gothard he proposed to join Hotze, who com- 
manded the left of the allied army in Switzerland, 
at Einsiedein, by the Splugen : he would have joined 
him at Waaen, and the number of marches required 
to place him at Bellinzona in the first case, would 
have taken him to Riva at the head of the lake of 
Como in the other. The distances and difficulties 
from each of these points to their respective goals 
are aa follows: — 
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Bi TUB St. Gotham). 
Fr<Hn BelliDioiii to Airolo . ID leagues— slight asMOt. 



Airalo to Summit . 
Summit to Altorf . 
Altorf to Mutten . 

Mutten to Schwyz . 
Schwyz to Einsiedeln 



2 leagues — steep ascent. 
10 leagues— descent aad level. 

7 leagues— very atifF ascent 
and degc«at. 

3 leagues— level. 

3 leagues — very stiff ascent 
by Haken, or 4 leagnes by 
Eothenthurm. 



CBt the Splugbn. 
From Riva to Chiavenna . . 3 leagues— level road. 
„ Chiavenna to Summit 
„ Summit to Coire 
„ Coire to Wallenstadt 



3fi leagues. 



6 leagues— ascent, 
3 leagues — descent and level. 
8 leagues — level road. 
Wallenstadt to Wasen . 5 leagues — hilly march by 
Eereuzen, or 4 leagues 
by lake. 



35 leaguefl. 



By tbe St. Gothard from Altorf to Mutteo, there 
was no road ; and on ttiB line are the three ascents of 
the St. Gothard, the Kinzighulm, and the Haken. 
The Splugen road was all good ; the ascent of the 
mountain graduated for a long dii^tance, and as the 
Allies held the lake of Wallenstadt, it is probable 
that the infantry alone would have had to cross the 
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^erenzBU hill. By the St. Gothard, the army would 
have to carry Its provisions for every inch of the 
way : by the Splugen, only for the one or two days 
passed between the two large towns of Chiavenna 
and Coire. 

As is shown, the St. Gothard line waa held by the 
enemy from Airolo. None but friends were on, or 
near the Splugen. The junction at Einstedeln not 
only required an uninterrupted series of Buccesses on 
Suwarow's side, but the carrying of the strong posi- 
tion of the Etzch by Hotze, who was nervously dis- 
trustful of the power of the force he commanded to 
maintaia even its defensive position on the Linth; 
and it waa evident that the moment Suwaruw reached 
Airolo, or probably Faido, intelligence of the event 
would naturally be sent to Massena, so as to enable 
him to attempt hia worst on Hotze or Korsakow before 
the junction. The junction at Wasen required only 
that things should remain in statu quo ; and Hotze's 
position there so far co-operated towards this result, 
that, interposing himself as be did between the enemy 
and what would have been the line of Suwarow's 
approach, it is more than probable Massena would 
have been kept in perfect ignorance of it. As the 
point of departure for an enemy advancing by the 
western side of the Zurich lake to turn Mount Albis, 
and push a force occupying it into the angles formed 
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by the confluence of the Limiuat, Reui^, and Aar, 
the sole difference between Eins'iedeln and Wase4 

is, that the former is three leagues of strong groi 
the latter six of open, from Richterschwyl, whi 
their respective roads converge. Aa regards 
possibility of previous reverse to the Allies in S' 
zerland, such as happened, the army moving om 
Einsiedeln is compromised, and at best has to £^t 
its way from among its enemies ; while a foi 
moving on Wasen by the Splugen, would, in 
marches, rally to itself all that had fled to or near 
the Rheinthal: which, as results turned ont, woi 
have included the entire Auatrian force in Switzi 
land. 

No admirer of Suwarow will doubt for a moment 
but that, had he taken the Splugen road, and bad 
things happened precisely as they did, he would have 
been able to restore them by falling on MasBena'». 
scattered left, with the force (near 40,000 men), 
would have had in band on reaching "Wallenst! 
But he chose what we must suppose he considered 
more brilliant task, and thus risked the fate of Swit>' 
zerland, the spell of his own invincibility, and the 
existence of his noble army, on a most desperate and 
unnecessary chance. Our admiration of the manner 
in which he discharged hia share of its duties, in no 
degree extenuates the error of his choice. His first 
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duty waa to secure the safety of the common cause, 
by thoae means which involved least chance of faihire ; 
and, while the Archduke Charles unquestionably 
created the dangers which threatened it, it is no leas 
palpable that Suwarow, in striving to avert them, 
allowed himself to be allured from the easiest and 
quickest way of doing it. 

The Russian officer with whose relation Jomini 
presents na, disapproves both of the St, GotJiard and 
the Splugen ; pronouncing that Suwarow should have 
crossed the Great St, Bernard, and entered the Pays 
de Vaud, forty leagues in rear of the French army. 
He seems to have Marengo in hia head ; but Suwarow 
had not numbers to justify the movement. The 
weakness of their respective corps made union the 
first object of the Allies; and any combination waa 
proportionally bad or good as it left their separated 
bodies an hour more or less exposed to attack by 
their superior enemy. Provided Suwarow left him 
time to annihilate Korsakow, it mattered little to 
Alaasena where he entered Switzerland with 18,000 
men. Three to one are sufficient odds, even against 
the Russians and " their father." 
Suwarow'9 din- The political baseneaa of Austria — 

the Arclidulie made manifest to Europe by the Articles 
" ^' of the Peace of Campo Formio, wherein 

she consented to accept the territories of Venice, her 




lUlinn aH;, ss tlte price of her bertnyil at Ikcr C 
Stan counbyroeD and eupportere — aud bow «aBB»- 
tentlf followed up by her presect mtentioQ of ififvo- 
priatiug to herself the ItaHan oonqaest^, vhidi Paid 
desired to restore to their le^tlmate owners; kad 
created in Suwarow'e mind a deep £&tni£t towaids 
her leading men ; while the methodical elowneae and 
inefficiency of the Archduke Charles's military pn>- 
c«cding^j BflEOci&ted with his H%hneBs'B rery iUju^ed 
and indelicate habit of euggegtive correspondence, ex- 
hibited a deBciency of perfect cordiality and eamest- 
neae (to Suwarow's single-minded ness almost equiva- 
lent to honesty) of purpose, which ill prepared eith^ 
party to act ae co-operative restorers of the calami-J 
toiu condilJOQ of aflkirs in Switzerland. The Aii»--4 
trian Prince was known to undervalue what he coit- 
sidered the barbarian energy of the Buesian leader, as 
uniicientific ; and Suwarow too openly scoffed at bis 
Highnese's pedantic estimation of rules and methods 
of war, which had so often led to disaster and defeat ; 
and which, in truth, were far more opposite to just 
principles than his own death-or -victory system. 
The reverse in Switzerland, involving at once the 
defeat of Korsakow and the pusillanimous retreats of ' 
the Austrian Generals, aggravated their misunder- 
standing, by furnishing matter of mutual recrimina- 
tion. 
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Still, though the Archduke strongly felt (and in 
his later writings lias since displayed) much of the 
professional and patriotic prejudice which estranged 
the Allies, he showed himself at this period most 
anxious to re-estahlish matters on a friendly footing : 
but in vain. His unfortunate reply to Suwarow's 
proposal to advance on the enemy from Feldkirch, 
comhining at once a pretension to correct the old 
General's military views, and a postponement, if not 
evasion, of the operation he contemplated, filled to 
overflowing the cup of bitterness which Austria had 
mixed for him. Giving up all hope of restoring 
matters, Suwarow found at once indulgence and 
justification in aggravating the incidents of the cruel 
retrospect, to which lie wholly turned. He spoke 
incessantly of the pledges given him, by the infraction 
of which his army had been baffled and exposed to 
ruin. 

He saw in Austria a faithless ally — in her Prince 
B treacherous rival. After witnessing the bravery 
and skill of the Austrian officers in Italy, he could 
see nothing but disloyalty and design in the defi- 
ciencies of those in Switzerland ; and we can scarcely 
wonder, when the fortuitous concurrence of cir- 
cumstances was such as to mislead dispassionate 
contemporaries, that Suwarow regarded this in the 
light of a. systematic conspiracy to defraud him of 




He peHiaaaoadtv decHned sa inter- 
new witfa tfae AnUoke; and, u la^tli, iriien an 
officer of l]ie Frinee's StMS, Coaat CoQondo, waited 
on IiiiD at TiJimImi with Mme propoaitioa of'a de- 
fenstre nature, tlie InttoiKaa of lu feelings broke 
out in )u3 reply, " Tdl mr lord tlie Prince," he 
■ud, " that I know nothing of the defeostTe ; I 
can onlv attack. I shall advance when it seems 
good to me to do eo; and when I do, I ^hall not 
Bt(9 in Switzerland. I sbaQ go, according to mj 
(nders, into Francbe Comte. Tell him, that at 
Yienna I am at hia feet, bnt that here I am at least 



* ET«n at the present daj m read the Ibllowing pasage in 
the pages of ooe of tbe hooestest, if not tbe most correct, of 
French historians, Mons. Capefigne : — " Msis qoi pent expllqner 
riniLCtion de I'Archidnc Charles laissanl batire les Buses, 
taadis que dens de sea divisions ponvaient rftabUr I'egslite, Is 
balance dea forces, et donner !a victoire box Allies ? CesI que, il 
fant bien le dire, le Cabioet de Vienne ^tait fort aise de roir les 
id^, les plans de la coiir Basse, et les forces Busses en dehors 
de toale action, politique et miliCaire : on s'en ^(ait servi poor 
usurer I'eTacuation de I'ltalie par les Frangais, pour gagner les 
bataillcs ; mais maintenant qu'on voulait negoder, I'influence de 
Paul toit de trop. On ne faisait paa Eraser les forces de 
Snwiirow, mais on les liussmt exposfes anx corps de Massena ; 
et Von vit pins d'lin mrarire sons les tentes Autrichiennes, k 
I'aipect de ces le9cnu donnfes par Massena au piesomptueux 
Konakowi" 
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his equaL He ia a Fielil-Marahal, bo am I ; he serves 
a great Emperor, so do I ; he commands an army, so 
do I ; he !s young, and I am old. I have acquired 
experience by successive victories; and I receive 
neither counsel nor advice from any one: 1 trust 
alone in God and my sword." Pressed alike by the 
English and Austrian Envoys to become more trac- 
table, he answered, " I left Italy sooner than I ought, 
in conformity to a plan which I adopted in confidence 
on others, not from my own conviction. I arrange 
my march into Switzerland — I send my route— I 
pass the St. Gothard, and all the obstacles that pre- 
sent themselves — I arrive, at the appointed day, on 
the spot where we were to unite — and all fail me at 
once. Instead of finding an array in good order in 
an advant^eoua position, I find no army at alL The 
position of Zurich, which should have been defended 
by 60,000 Austrians, had been left to 20,000 Rus- 
sians, and they allowed to want provisions. Hotze 
lets himself be surprised. Korsakow causes himself 
to be beaten. The French are masters of Switzer- 
land ; and I find myself alone, with my troops with- 
out artillery, provisions, or ammunition, obliged to 
retire into the Griaona to join a routed army. No- 
thing haa been done that was promised me. An old 
soldier like me may be taken in once, but he would 
be too great a fool to be so twice. I cannot f^ain 
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enter into a, plan of operations from which I see no 
advantage. I have sent a courier to St. Petersburgh. 
I shall rest my army ; and I shall do nothing without 
the orders of my Sovereign," 

To this outbreak succeeded an active but totally i 
resultless correspondence between the two leaders; in 
which Suwarow, having, on the 22nd, stated that his 
Highness's march out of Switzerland had put every- 
thing there into confusion, the Archduke replied, ■ 
" The departure of the troops out of Switzerland to 
Germany was in confonnity to my destination, and ■ 
could not create the least embarrassment there. The 
corps of 20,000 men, under Hotze, continued to hold 
its position in one part of Switzerland; and in the 
other, the relief of the Royal Imperial troops waa- 
eifected by the Imperial Russian forces, under"' 
General Korsakow, in a position offering every mi^. 
tary advanti^e, as agreed upon by that General on 
the 28th August, The peculiar embarrassments, 
however, occurred at a later period; particularly on 
the 25th September. Eye-witnesses have but one! 
voice, or those who understand war but one opinlonJ^ 
on tlie subject ; and in the French papers there is an 
enumeration of the enemy's forces at the period,' 
which puts the matter beyond all question." 

The special pleading of this document, in which the 
Archduke glances so cavalierly over the grand point 
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of the amount of force left by liim in Switzerland 
— on which all Europe then, and his own opinion 
since, have pronounced him faulty — was little calcu- 
lated to smooth Suwarow's ruffled temper: neither 
were his vague professions of a willingness to adopt 
the offensive, unaccompanied by any specific plan or 
declaration as to the degree to which his army 
should co-operate ; his total silence on the subject of 
the ammunition and supplies which Suwarow re- 
quired from him ; or his almost insulting proposal 
that Suwarow would undertake the defence of his 
fiank from Bassadingen to Petershausen with 10,000 
men, while he attended to one of those exagge- 
rated alarms from the middle Rhine, to which 
in this campaign he so repeatedly attached undue 
importance. Suwarow, however, did leave a portion 
of his forces under Rosenberg for a stated time near 
Bregentz, and on quitting Lindau with the remainder 
thus worded his adieu to hie Highness. "I march 
to-morrow to winter quarters between the Lech and 
Iller, The hereditary states must be defended as 
disinterested conquests ought to have been ; i. e,, 
by acquiring the love of the people, by acting with 
justice ; not by surrendering the Netherlands, nor by 
sacrificing two fine Italian armies. An old soldier 
who has been near sixty years under arms, tells your 
Highness this : a soldier who has led the armies of 
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Joseph IL and Francis II. to victory, and placed 
Gallicia under the Austrian sceptre : a soldier who 
neither acts according to Demosthenic chatteringa, 
nor to please Acamediciana, who onlj confuse sound 
thought: nor for the senate of Hannibal ! I am not 
a mau of jealousies, demonstrations, countermarches, 
or the like : instead of such childislmeas, I trudt to 
coup d'ceil, quickness, and energy. Although inval- 
uable time for the liberation of Switzerland has been 
lost, it may yet be made up for. Let your Koyal 
Highness prepare with your whole army, exclusive 
of its detachments, for a speedy, energetic, and short 
winter campaign ; make me acquainted with your 
plan, that we may understand each other; and I am 
ready, as soon as the roads are in a fit condition, to 
co-opci-ate with the whole of my army with your 
Highness, so that we may go body and soul together. 
. . . . In your letter you have used the word 
'retreat' in reference to my movement 1 must 
protest against this, and declare that in the whole 
course of my life I have had no more acquaintance 
with thb word than with those of ' defensive war ;' 
two words which at the opening of this present cam- 
paign have cost in the Tyrol alone 10,000 men; a 
loss as great aa what Italy cost us. I go solely to 
rest my people in winter quarters, to preserve them 
far the service of the two allied Emperors, and to 
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pat them as quickly aa possible in a condition to assist 
your Imperial Highness in the liberation of Switzer- 
land ; and, if Providence aid us, to pursue the libera- 
tion of the French kingdom from their oppreaaors." 

A letter from Lindau, written the day after the 
Archduke'a officer had been with Mm, after describing 
Suwarow'a half-ahut eyes, single boot, embraces and 
benediction, gives the following account of the odd 
jumble of Ma conversation. " Some time ago," the 
Marshal observed, " We only talked of victories and 
conquests; there is no more of that juat now: 
unforeseen circumstances have made us change our 
tone ; but it will come i^aln, take my word for it. 
You will retura to England, and see hia Koyal High- 
ness the Count d' Artois ; tell him our passage of the 
Alps equalled, if it did not surpass, that of Hannibal." 
Then, turning to one of Ms Aides-de-camp, he said, 
" Tell the gentleman of onr campaign, that he may 
give the details to his Royal Higbneaa." Thenhe con- 
tinued to the company ; " the Romans said, that one 
ought to boast in public : it excites the emulation of 
the listeners." After he had dined and asked aome 
questions on affairs in Holland, with which he 
showed himself well acquainted, he proceeded: "The 
Knglish are fine fellows : they are a great people, and 
approach nearer than any others to angels." He 
compared Oasian to Homer, and remarked that 
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Ifaon^ Uk BoBBUH caOed dMsnehes tbe « 
of the woridt tbe Sootdi bad alwajs i 
icmtod duiB. He joked aboot nast bee^ and after 
preanog Colmel Clintoa to fanny the ale he had 
ordered (or ham, be tarned tbe eonTcrsation on Roue- 
seaa : one of hu Generals obsernng he had written 
some excellent works ; " Look at that illunuQe," be 
said, "get out, yon illnmine '. Get out, yon and 
your Rousee^i ! " epeakiiig with judgment on the 
harm done to religion by Vohaire, Jean Jacques, 
and Raynal. The General aTailing himself of a 
pause to say he meant Jean Baptiste Rousseau, not 
Jean Jaques, Suwarow replied, " Well, you may 
stay, as that's the case." He spoke of his battles in 
Italy. " Cffisar said," he continued, " one should 
never parley with barbarians : they who call them- 
selves our friends are often worse. What's the use 
of talking, writing, or communicating? When two 
men arc friends, whetlier Russian, French, English, 
or German, tliis (putting bis hand ou his heart) 
Bpeaka and directs both to the same end. Like 
Cu3Bar, I make no partial plans. I look at things as 
a whole ; for a whirlwind of events always changes ■ 
plans that have been arranged." 

He mentioned that an Adjutant (who was present) 
hatl fallen, without being hurt, down a precipice, 
saying, "Do you know who saved himP It waa' 
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the devil — he 'a a freemason." After further con- 
versation, he turned to the image of St. Nicholas, 
returned thanks, gave his blessing to the company, 
and retired to rest awhile, in the old cloak, which, at 
Lindau as elsewhere, was the bed of the Generalis- 
simo of the Russians. This title Suwarow had recently 
received from his Sovereign, with an order that the 
same military honours should be paid him an to the 
Emperor, even when that Monarch should be present ; 
and that he should be henceforth regarded as the 
greatest General of any age, people, or country. 
" This would be much for another," Paul said, on 
issuing this order; "but it is little for Suwarow — 
he is more an angel than man ! " 

It need not be here repeated that 
is in no manner our object to 
assume for Suwarow the pride of 
place among martial heroes to which the Czar here 
elevates him. We hold him to be only a first rate 
General of a secondary class : still, so long as first- 
class leaders shall be rare in war, the fate of na- 
tions may be confidently entrusted to such men as 
Suwarow and his soldiers. Their achievements in 
this campaign taxed the ingenuity of hostile histo- 
rians to find terms in which to characterise them. 
" Ze kiros de la Russie" say the authors of ' Les Vic- 
tories, Conquetes, et Revera da Fran^aos,' "s'iloilcree 
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HnsysUme deguerre propreadi concerter par Mabizarrerie 
les conhinahans aavanteg des tacticiena les plus experi- 
mentes." But the Generals who compiled that work 
knew well that it is not the oddity of a Bjsteni tliat 
gains Buccess in war, but numbers, courage, combi- 
nationij, and rapidity; and to the superior employ- 
ment of one or other of these essentials, is due 
the praise thus ungenerously withheld from the 
military qualities of Suwarow. 

The experienced tacticians of Austria, complained 
in terms not very dissimilar, of the odd and un- 
accommodating system adopted by Buonaparte, in 
his first Italian campaign. The Archduke Charles 
has lent his sanction to the depreciation of Suwarow ; 
pronouncing him a man who would probably have 
done nothing without a superior force. It is no 
mean merit to have done what he did with one. 
M'^e see the Archduke himself taking ten weeks 
to advance from Stockaoh to Zurich, and then mo- 
tionless for ten more in Switzerland ; and eventually 
losing most important ground before he lefl it, with 
a proportionably stronger force available for attack 
than that with which the Russian leader baffled 
Moreau, Macdonald, and Joubert. We do not 
claim for Suwarow the highest qualities of his art, 
but he had first-rate courage, activity, and decision : 
he could carry on his troops with an enthusiasm 
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seldom equalled, and lie fought desperately for vic- 
tory. Defeat was unknown to him. He led the 
tannera of Auatria to a rapid Bucceasion of triumphs, 
to which its annab find no parallel ; and he threw a 
glory over hia march through Switzerland, which 
extorted the envy of his generoua antagoniats. 
This is something ; and while the strategiat sees in 
part of Suwarow'a career an absence of the highest 
military qualifications, the soldier will feel proud to 
know what valour and energy can do ; and, if he be 
wiae, will seek those sources of knowledge which, had 
they been familiar to Suwarow, would have crowned 
his name with truer and more enduring glory. 

At the end of October, Suwarow's 
The Czar Paul 

quitB the head-quartera were at Augaburg, 
Coalition. o a 

whence his army broke up on the 23rd 
Nov. for Bohemia, where it waa halted for final orders. 
The Emperor Paul had long suspected — when the re- 
preaentations of his son Constantine, of Suwarow, and 
nbove all, the evidence of unuiiatakeable facts con- 
vinced him — how opposite to the spirit of the coali- 
tion had been the policy and the proceedings of 
Austria. She had seized on Italy for herself; and 
now, in addition, he found one of hia own brave 
armiea aacrificed, by measures utterly at 
with the assurances ahe had given him.* 

* Immedialdy the aevia of the Arclidukc Charles's 
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In consequence, on the 22nd Oct., Paul had thua 
addressed the Emperor Francis. "Your Majesty 
must already be aware of the consequence of the 

ment to Germany reached Paul, tie indigoantly and cat& 
gorically demanded of tbe Austrian Minister at his i 
(Coblenti), "On what grounds was the Archduke's army a 
quickly to leave Switzerland, &c. P" He was momentarily p 
fied hy the following precise explanation; to every word c 
which, events had already, a fortnight before it was written, 
practically given the lie : — " Baron Thugut has assured me that 
the Archduke Charles was to couie to an understanding with the ■ 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces concerning the n 
proper ways and means of their march, so that the positic 
hitherto occupitd by the armies of his Imperial Majesty shout 
be one after another occupied by them, and thus the Austrisfl 
troops be relieved." According to this, the Austrians wen 
not otherwise to relinquish their positions than as successiveM 
relieved in them by the Russians as they advanced. 

In the Baron's despatch of the 22Dd August, it is said, ' 
the relief ia to commence by the substitution of Russians o 
the left of the line ;" and, in the same despatch, it is parti.^ 
cnlarly expressed that the Archduke, in giving up these pod-9 
tions to the Russian troops, will occupy the remaining poTtiad 
of the tine till the arrival of the last Russian troops; and for tl 
removal of every difficulty in regard to the Russian BTtillei; 
and cavalry not then arrived, that Austrian artilleiy i 
cavalry shall be left till they came. 

According to this, hia Imiwrial Highness sees himself bound 
to remain with hia army in Switzerland until the position of the 
Buaaian army there be fully gecured. With respect to the a 
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removal of your army under the Archduke Charles 
out of Switzerland, effected in defiance of all the 
motives for which it had remained there, to secure 
the union of the army of Prince Italiaky with 
General Korsakow. Seeing my troopa deserted and 

fortuaate events of the 15tb August (the toss of the St. GothHrd 
by the Archduke's left wing), it u also said, " that his Imperial 
Majesty has given irrevocable orders to Che Archduke Charles 
to employ all hLi forces to remedy this miefortune. After this, 
can it be supposed that the Austrian troops have left Switzer- 
land in presence of the enemy, and before the relief by the 
Buasian troops shall have been completely effected? In addi- 
tion to this, the " Inlermediate Army is always to act in abso- 
lute oo-operatioti with Field-Marshal Suwarow." So writes the 
diplomatist on the 13th September, whereas the Archduke 
Charles first communicatee to Suwarow on the 29lh August 
that he is about to leave Switzerland ; and days before his 
letter has reached its deatination, he is with his army, already in 
Germany .' The sensation excited by this measure was not con- 
fined to Suw-arow's army and the court of St. Petersburgh. 
We find Woronzofif writing from London ;—" The conduct of 
the council of war, with respect to the army of the Archduke 
ChariCB, has been heard here with astonishment. After this 
army had been kept in perfect inactivity for three months, thus 
giving time to Massena to obtain all the reinforcements he could 
desire, it has been suddenly removed out of Switzerland — which 
it might have liberated, had it chosen to do so — leaving a small 
force of Russians at the mercy of the enemy, who ontnumber 
them thre.;foldl" 
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delivered over to the enemy in this manner, and 
views and the welfare of Europe sacrificed 
Belfish policy, and having full cause for the indij 
tion I feel at the conduct of your ministry (1 
motives of which I do not care to know), I decli 
to your Majesty, with the same sincerity which li 
me to hasten to your assistance and to further tl 
progress of your arms, that I from this day foi 
give up the common cause, in order that I may m 
lend myself to the triumph of a wicked one. 
remain with the esteem due to you, &e., Paul." 

It was in vain the Austrian court attempted 
pacify him, sending one of the Archdukes to 
Petersburgh, and doing all that could be done 
words to reconcile him to the past: he was in^ 
exorahle ; demanding, as preliminaries to any rest 
ration of their good understanding, that all 
Austrian Generals who commanded in Switzerland 
at the time of the battle of Zurich should he 
brought to trial, that the Republic of Venice should 
be restored, and the King of Sardinia re-establishecl' 
in his dominions. 

Such terms were considered inadmissible by the 
Thugut cabinet ; the second coalition was irrevo- 
cably dissolved, and Austria kept Italy till the 
following year; when Marengo, and subsequently 
Hohenlinden.inculcated, somewhat more convincingly 
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than Paul had done, the wisdom of an honest policy. 
" Thus (in Suwarow'a words) did the mountain pro- 
duce ite mouse." Instead of this, he asserts, "had the 
King of Sardinia been placed on bis throne when 
the people were excited by our good conduct, an 
auxiliary army couM have been raised as if by 
mt^c ; and with the innumerable supplies of Turin, 
we might have been in Lyons by November) and at 
Paris with the new year. Liberation was our game, 
and justice — not Indemnification I That plays the 
game of the atheists, and serves them to drive you 
back again. Caisar said, ' I have done nothing till I 
have done all.' When you feel you hold the fate of 
!France in your hands, seek and settle your indemni- 
fication in Paris. Just now your conquests are any- 
thing but secured. But then Political Wisdom ! It 
was 'political wisdom' that gave away the Nether- 
lands, and accepted Venice from Buonaparte for 
Lombardy. ' Political wisdom' is now even still more 
generous. It places Turin at Cagliari I Naples at 
Palermo I "Won't it be wonderful some fine day to 
find Vienna at Presburg ? Alas ! alas ! I am not 
the man, I find, to reconstruct the ruined fane of 
Themis I" 

Snwarow seia Oa the 21st of January 1800, 

Suwarow's army was ordered to return 

to Kussia; the Field-Marshal preceding them with 
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a email euite, by Cracow and Wilna. At the forn« 

city he was attacked with illoeaa, and subeequeDtly 

„. .„ lay many weeks ill at Kobrin : where 

HiB illnesB. 

Paul sent his own physician to atti 

him : writing, " I pray to God to preserve my h< 
Suwarow. On reaching tlie capital you will expe- 
rience the gratitude of your Emperor ; which, hoW' 
ever, can never equal the good services you have 
done for me and for the empire," On leaving Wil 
Suwarow grew still worse, and was forced to remi 
some days in a peasant's hut near the road. Here 
he was heard more than onue to exclaim, " Ah ! I 
am become too old I" Still he struggled on,encourag( 
by tlie flattering reception prepared for him at 
Petersburgh ; where Paul had arranged a triumpl 
military ceremony, which was to usher the old hi 
to the apartments allotted to him in the Impel 
winter palace ; which cheering promise was, howev( 
to be cruelly disappointed. 
Is pablicij cea- I* appeared that Paul had direct) 
sure y a . ^-^^^ ^y^^ Generalissimo should app 
a General of the day by roster, and that 
warow had appointed, or allowed, Bagration 
whom he had most confidence,) to act per 
nently, or nearly bo, as General of the ( 
Suwarow's enemies had represented the injustice 
this in so strong a light to Paul, that the unfc 
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tuDate man at once took the extreme step (without 
any communication whatever with Suwarow), of 
having it proclaimed at the head of every regiment 
in hifi service, that the Generalissimo, Prince Ita- 
lieky, having failed to comply with the Imperial 
commands, had merited severe censure. 
Eeachos St. Suwarow's strength of body and 

ing, and when he received intelligence of this 
event at Riga, the unexpected blow struck home, 
and aggravated all his ailments ; he nevertheless con- 
tinued his journey, and on the 2nd May, having 
purposely waited for nightfall, passed the barrier of 
St. Petersburgh at ten o'clock, and received in the 
"present" of the guard therCj the last military 
honour of hia life. Instead of to the Imperial 
Palace, he was carried to hia nephew's hotel ; where 
he lay down, never again to quit his bed-room. 
Here a few friends only ventured to visit him in 
Becret. The loss of his sou was added to hia other 
Bufferings j and so rapidly was he sinking under his 
various miseries, that the extraordinary Paul re- 
lented, so far as to permit his friends to visit him, 
and to send a chamberlain to inquire after his 
health. Suwarow's eccentricity exhibited its last 
glimpse in receiving this person, whom Paul had 
ennobled when a menial eerrant, and in obstinately 
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persisting in not recogniaing the badge of honoi 
the blue ribband with which he was decorated,- 
continuing to ask him what could have induced 1 
to wear Buch a very fine waistcoat, interrupting him 
momentarily by exclaiming, " a blue waistcoat ! why 
does the uoan wear a blue one ?" 

But he received the young Archdukes ■ 
differently. To them he feelingly lamented v 
seemed to him the decline of the Empire, 
regretted that his Ufe had reached into such tii 
On the 17th May he received the sacrament, i 
next day an officer came to him from the Empei 
to signify that his Majesty was graciously preparai 
to grant any request the Generalissimo might wial 
to ask. One may well say with the poet, " QJy 
cruel irony I this comes too late ; and only mod 
whom it was meant to honour." The mesai 
however, seemed to summon Suwarow back to 1 
collecting the strength he had left, he raised himse 
on his couch and proceeded to enumerate one by o 
all the favours and honours he had received froi 
the Empress Catherine, " I was nothing but i 
soldier full of zeal ;" he said, " but she felt the will | 
had to serve her. I owe her more than life, for b. 
gave me the means of glorifying myself. Tell 1 
son that I accept his Imperial promise. You t 
this portrait of the Empress — it has never left u 
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the favour I ask is that it may be buried with me 

in my tomb, and remain for ever faatened on my 

heart." With these words his strength gave way, 

and he sank back, grasping the memorial that was ao 

dear to him. 

„ Atraidnight on the 18th hedied, and 

His death. " 

the Emperor Paul had the coolnesa to 

exclum, on hearing of it, " The hero has paid his 

tribute to Nature — hia disobedience only pained me 

because it sullied his laurels I" 

Suwarow was buried with military honours, vari- 
onely characterized as those of a Major-General, or of 
a member of the Imperial family ; but the courtiers 
saw it was not their business to attend the funeral, 
and the diplomatic body imitated their prudence. It 
18, however, to the honour of our country as well as 
of the individual, that the minister of Great Britain, 
liord Whitwortb, paid this illustrious man the 
homage of his respect, and saw hia remune con- 
signed to their last resting place. 

When Suwarow, in passing through Moravia, 
visited the tomb of the brave Field-Marshal Lau- 
dohn, and read the long and pompous Latin in- 
scription on it, he turned round and said : " No, 
when I die, don't give me a long postscript like this : 
Bay only, here lies Suwarow." And in compliance 
v'lth. his wish, a plain tablet of bronze bearing these 
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wordfl^ and having a lamp above it, was erected in 
the church of St. Alexander Newsky; and continued, 
until after the death of the unfortnna4;e Paul^ the 
only memorial of Buseia'a most distinguished cham- 
pion. 



CHAPTER VI. 



as BtH. Alison's opiniok of the archduke 

CHABLES AS A HZLITABT CKITIC. 



In taJdng leare of (what he rtyles) tiie m^noirB of 
the Archduke Charles, at the 62nd page of the 7th 
volume of hia Hhtary of Europe, Mr. Alison eulogisea 
their illustrious author in these words: "Luminous, 
sagacious, disinterested, severe in judgmg of himself, 
indulgent in crititasing others; literal of praise to 
all but bis own great achievements ; profoundly 
skilled in the military art, and gifted with no com- 
mon powers of narrative and description, his work 
is a model of candid and able military disquisition. 
On a feet stated by the Archduke, whether favour- 
able or adverse to his reputaticm, or a criticism made 
by him on others, the most perfect reliance may be 
placed." 

I oaa by no means concur with Mr. Alison is 
regarding the Archduke as "disinterested:" at least 
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The extent to wliich the Archduke is " liberal of 
praise" towards Suwarow, may be first disposed of; 
as the sentence, " Suwarow'a prompt and determined 
resolutioQ to march from the Upper Po towards the 
Trebbia decided for the moment the fate of Upper 
Italy," constitutes the "first — the last — the only" 
passage of the "campaign of 1799," implying in 
any manner tha approval of its author of any one 
of his Russian co-adjntor's proceedings. And as on 
the march to the Trebbia is expended all the praise 
the Archduke can afford to Suwarow, so on hia com- 
ment on the succeeding battle rests the whole claim 
he may have, in Suwarow's case, to the epithet " in- 
dulgent" in criticising; his Highness having therein 
considerately adduced an excuse for Suwarow's 
clumsy way of doing his work, which no other 
human being had ever thought of, or, indeed, con- 
sidered requisite. The "indulgent" criticism on the 
battle of the Trebbia runs thus ; " Attacks repeated 
separately by the different arms composing the two 
lines, without connection — without art — without any 
object but that of killing each other, cost much blood, 
and led to no other result at the end of the second day 
but the greatest disorder and the disorganization of 

both armies The battle itself — which was 

nothing but a general milee, without plan and without 
manceuvres — may find ita excuse in the difficulty of 
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handling troops on bucIi broken ground ; and probably I 
Suwarow preferred opposing tlie enemy wltli a atrong I 
line equal to his own to riBking any movementfl I 
before hina witb biB Russians, wbo, though very I 
brave, could not manoeuvre like the Frenchmen." 

To those who have read how the French were I 
formed at a right angle to the Po, on which their I 
right rested ; and that Suwarow'a order of attack fori 
both days was in direct ichellon from his right — thufti 
to throw the enemy on the river and from his ex-| 
pected support, at the same time threatening his liae 
of direct retreat ; and that, moreover, on the first 
day, this able design was successfully carried out 
by the Hussian portion of the army, which advancBJ 
to and passed the night at Settimo, in rear of t 
original French position, — it must be liard to concein 
how "indulgent" criticism can characterize this batflfij 
as a " general meUe, witJiout plan," and conjecture a 
excuse for its being so, as little borne out by thefl 
events of the battle (in which the Russian troopf 
manoeuvred extensively and well) as is the deprecia 
tory assumption it affects to palliate. It : 
Btrange to have perused Mr. Alison's description of* 
the battle, including " Suwarow's judicious plai 
attack — the immense advantages of the position," 
won by the Rusman right, &c., with the crownin 
eul<^um on it, "aa one of the most splendid feats 
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which the hiatory of war aflPorda," and then to find it 
is with hira one must caavass the Archduke's claims 
to the epithets of " liberal of praise, and indulgent in 
criticising." 

Having thus exhausted the instances in which the 
Archduke's criticisms on Suwarow can by any inter- 
pretation be deemed to incline to the Uberal or indul- 
* gent, I would now show, that, putting out of con- 
sideration the quality or degree of his censures on 
tlie acknowledged errors of Suwarow — as the procras- 
tinated advance on Turin, the want of ensemble in the 
attacks on Novi, and the choice of the St. Gothard 
route to Switzerland — there is a querulous, ungene- 
rous, disparaging, and unjust tone prominently appa- 
rent throughout the general tenor of his comments 
on Suwarow ; of whitji a. brief summary of the pass- 
ages and silences on which this view is founded, may 
enable the reader to judge. 

The Archduke's first mention of Suwarow as 
taking the command of his army at Valeggio, is 
accompanied by a remark, that "here several days 
were lost in regulating the new order of things," while 
the date of Suwarow's arrival (the 17th April) is 
omitted, for it would have contradicted the assertion ; 
as the context goes on to state, that the united Aus- 
trians and Russians advanced on the 19th to the 
Chietsa. The French historiaD, Dumas, represents, 
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on the contrary, that Suwarow arrived in the centre* 
of Lombardy "more rapidly than anyone could have 
thought it possible" ; and we know that he entered 
Milan on the tenth day afler the junction of th&M 
Kusaiana with the Austrians at Valeggio, M 

On the passage of the Adda, successful in all and 
each of its various and difficult details — including the 
HurpriBe of posts, the fixing a pontoon bridge at a 
point supposed too difficult to justiiy the attempt, 
and that held by the enemy ; as well as the direct 
attacks, piercing and separating the French line into 
isolated portions, and involving the capture of one of 1 
its strongest divisions, and the loss of a third of its^ 
force ; and the admirable nature and completeness oS 1 
which, as a military operation, Dumas aptly illuB-J 
trates, by contrasting it with the entire and signal I 
fulure of a, similar attempt, made at precisely the] 
same points, by the great Prince Eugene — on this j 
noble feat of arms, the Archduke Charles can afford j 
no single word of comment, either liberal or indul- | 
gent I 

Tschubarors or Rosenberg's affair at Basignano, j 
the Archduke represents as Snwarow's deliberate j 
act ; writing, that " he ordered the Russians to pass I 
the Po," &c., whereas his Highness knew full well J 
that the Russians had been ordered to pass the Po'l 
because the enemy were said to have quitted it, and I 
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that Suwarow had despatched positive orders to for- 
bid the movement. 

The Archduke's opinions on the action of the 
Trebbia have been given, but we cannot rightly eati- 
mate the tone of his criticism on Suwarow aa a Gene- 
ral, without noticing that he is altogether silent on 
the moat serious diminution of the means on which 
calculated, through General Kray's declining to 
join him with his army, and by the idle squander- 
ing of the forces under Klenau and HohenzoDern, 
previous to his arrival. In like manner, when 
tiie Archduke repeatedly represents that Suwarow 
Undertook too many sieges, and scattered his forces 
too widely, in no one instance does he in the 
elightest degree allude to the indignant remon- 
strances of the brave old man against the self- 
aoeking politicians of Vienna, who insisted on these 
measures ; and it was not from the " indulgent " 
Archduke's pages that Mr. Alison quoted the bitter 
language of an officer of the Russian staif: "The 
cursed cabinet of Vienna seeks only to retard our 
Advance. It insists that our great Suwarow shall 
divide bis army, and direct it at once to several 
points. It is to waste its time and strength in the 
siege of fortresses, which would fall of themselves if 
the French army was destroyed." 

After describing the descent of Joubert's army on 
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Novi, the Archduke remarke : " Suw arow remained 
quiet spectator of all these movements — allowed the 
enemy to pass the mountains ; concentrate liis forces 
and take up a strong position, without ofFering him 
the shghtest opposition; the allied advance every- 
where falling back. Up to the 13th it was deter- 
mined to receive the enemy on the plain. AU at 
once the Marshal changed his mind, and ordered tin^ 
attack upon him with 4,500 men, leaving 18,1 
idle at Spinetti, Tortona, and Vighizzolo," Th< 
insinuations are easily met by the simple statement 
that, Joubert's intention being to relieve the citadel 
of Tortona, then besieged by the Allies, Suwarow, as 
expl^ned in his ordera and de^atchea, desired to 
fight him on the plain between that city and Non, 
where his numeroua cavalry would tell ; which one 
would have supposed, accordant to the Ai'chduke'g 
axiom, that " in action, commanding ground gives a 
decisive advantage : " such advantage would have 
been needlessly given to Joubert, had Suwarow 
foolishly walked up the hills to encounter 
Suwarow's change of purpose turned altogethtar 
that of his enemy ; who (finding that, contrary to his 
expectation, Kray'a force had joined the Marshal), 
held fast to his position, from which he had resolved 
to retreat on the following day. Suwarow finding 
him motionless, felt that he would either fall back 
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or entrench his position on the Novi plateau, and, 
therefore, at once determined to attack him. The 
force that remained inactive was that which watched 
Tortona. 

The comments on Suwarow'a operations in Italy 
wind up with a comparison between the respective 
doings of the Marshal and Moreau, in which there is 
nothing objectionable or unjust, except the conjecture 
Ihat " without superior means Suwarow would have 
probably done nothing great," followed by the cold 
blooded and ungenerous implication that "in Swit- 
zerland we shall sec him in a different situation ; 
forced to open the route by the St. Gothard, the 
advantage of superior numbers was no longer big." 
And what was the result of this diiference in his 
situation, over which his Highness seems to chuckle? 
Did not Suwarow with his inferior means open for 
himself the route by the St, Gothard? Was not 
everything in Switzerland assigned to Suwarow, 
done as gloriously and succeaafuHy as men could do 
it ? That the general combination failed, was due to 
the misconduct of Korsakow,Petrarch, Jellachich, and 
Linken, if they were strong enough for the duties 
dotted to them ; to the Archduke Charles or the 
Austrian cabinet, if they were not so. Wherever 
the ignominy of this failure should fall, no spot of it 
can touch the glory of Suwarow. The measure was 
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ordered by the Austrian cabinet Suwarow had 
word in it but a choice between two routes, 
cliose the boldest, and therein he erred ; but ei 
in his choice, he nobly made it good, and reached 
goal to find all lost. Had he taken the less 
gerouB line, the results would have been in every 
respect the eame ; save the loss of his own gallant 
men, who died iu thia thankless cause. If this 
has as yet seemed doubtful to the readers of 
sketch, it is hoped it may be made apparent in wl 
follows. 

Ushering in his relation of the St. Gothard 
by prehminary reflections on certiun mihtary qi 
ties, the Archduke concludes them thus 
great rashness is pardonable under certain 
stances, but slowness, irresolution, and const 
change of purpose, deserve to be severely puniehi 
for in war it is often better to adopt a defective mt 
sure than to take none, or than to choose a beH 
one too late. The loss of time is irreparable, and 
thing is so fatal as inaction," Ail which, thoi 
we most potently believe, we hold it not meet 
have it set down as a text to be illustrated 
Suwarow's proceedings : but BO it is. And now 
test its application. 

On the affair at Airolo, after having stated that 
Schweikowski had been detached with eight batta- 
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lions to turn the French poaition, he writes, " The 
blind courage of the Russians and the ignorance of 
their chief in mountmn warfare, coat much blood. 
Suwarow knew no other way of overcoming obstacles 
but by open force, and all day long he was paying 
dearly for the slight advantages he gained: at length 
towards evening, Schweikowski, after having clam- 
bered over precipices and lost much time in the long 
circuits he had to make, appeared above the St, 
Gothard, and obliged the Frenchmen to retreat." 
This is only remarkable as declaring that Suwarow 
had no way of acting but by direct attack ; having 
previously stated that he had taken the precaution of 
detaching a sufficient force to turn the position, and 
showing eventually that it was so turned : and that 
only later than might have been wished, because the 
outflanking force had lost time. As Mr. Incledon 
observed, on his quotation from Holy Writ, of "a 
man standing on a moat, and knocking another man'a 
eye out with a beam," "the passage is nothing — the 
application 'a everything." 

The disparaging tone of the criticism is kept up by 
the allusion to Suwarow's " delay" at Hospital, where 
he arrived at midnight, and which he left at daybreak ; 
by the mention that the Russians were encamped there 
" neffligemmenl," they having also arrived in the dark 
and left it before it was light ; by the objection to a 
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noncontinnance of the operationa against Lecourbl 
beyond Seedorf, when SuwaroVa prime object wl| 
to join hia Austrian allies in the opposite directioagl 
and by the unexpected presentiment before us e 
Suwarow " an amazed creature," as Sir Chnstophd 
Hatton aaya, or " etujiefait" m the Archduke pictui 
him at Mutten. 

The difBcuItiea of the neirch to that village i 
Altorf, confessedly made manifest the eirtw > 
Suwarow's choice of route. Few men would ha^ 
vanquiahed them as he did : but still there he was, 
in spite of obstacles, icpon his ground: and liad 1 
allies been there aa he was, the contemplated juno- 
tion would have been effected. Finding none of \ 
promised co-operators there, and hearing of thd 
reverses, he moved to Glaria, thirty milea to the e 
ward, to look for them and to enable tliem to j(d 
him. And here the Archduke denounces him as not 
only flagrantly blameablc himself, but, wonderful to 
Bay, aa the cause of that disgraceful supineness in 
others, of which he complained ao loudly. " SuwaroW 
found provisions at Giaris, and halted in this i 
position during the 2ud, 3rd, and the 4th Octobi 
(his movement commenced on the 4th), undecidt 
on the plan to be adopted. His natural i 
when obstacles were to he overcome forsook him o 
this occasion, and he wavered at a time when hitf.J 
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usual resolution might have saved him, and where 
nothing could be more hazardous than to halt iu a 
defile, of which the enemy occupied all the outlets, 
except the paths which led to the Grisona by the 
valley of the higher Rhine. A rapid march from 
Claris towards the lake of Wallenstadt, abandoning 
hia stragglere and baggage animals, would have given 
Suwarow a better road for his retreat, and the 
flhorteatcommunicatton with the Khine; while Rosen- 
berg's division might have checked the enemy in the 
Muttenthal, as long as the operation required it, Iu 
case of a reverse, he might eventually have fallen 
back by Elm and the valley of the Sernst." Uosen- 
berg at Mutten protected Suwarow's left flank, and 
fitill kept open to him the debouche on Schwyz, in 
the event of any sufficient Austrian force turning up 
at Glaris, and enabling him to resume the offensive 
on that side- 
On the day Suwarow left Mutten, Rosenberg 
was attacked there by Massena; and again with an 
increased force on the 1st October. On both occa- 
■ions, he signally defeated the French, pursuing them 
on the second day beyond Schwyz ; which, by the 
ia30longniountain milesfrom Glaria. Now 
mberg joined Suwarow on the 4th, taking into 
consideration the march of hia troops and the time 
ibr the messenger to carry htm the order to move, 
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it seems probable that Suwarow's determinatioii: 
finding neither Austrians nor certain news of them 
at Glaris, must have been come to on the 2n(I, the 
day after he arrived there. 

Great as may be the Archduke's authority ohi] 
point of war, I do not fear to say that for Suwaroi 
to have marched immediately on Wallcustadt, leaving 
Rosenberg at Mntten, would have been probably to 
eacrtfice — certainly to compromise — that divi^oo. 
No decision of Suwarow's made at Glaris could by 
any human possibility have brought Rosenberg there 
before the 3rd; on which day Gazan's and Mortier's 
divisions of the French army were added to the 
force under Molitor, which had already, in spite 
the brave Bagration's best exertions, held the mi 
entrance to the Linth valley and the path to Wi 
lenatadt by Mollis (and Kercnzen), against the Ki 
aiana. So that to have marched on Wallcnatadt befocQJ 
the 4th, involved the carrying of a position which' 
apparently baffled all they could do to win it with ti» 
sacrifice of their sick, wounded, baggie, &c. — 1 
abandonment of Rosenberg's division in a defile 
which every outlet would have been held by the enem; 
and to have attempted it on that day would have 
quired the defeat of the force which had hitherto mail 
tained the line, reinforced by two fresh diviaioi 
And for what object all this desperation 
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(with certeJa Iohb, aod the abandonment of baggage, 
wounded, sick, and atragglers ; and, moreover, a good 
riak of complete anDibJlation) a line of retreat some 
miles shorter than one perfectly open : for it must 
be borne in mind that the snow which caused the 
Buffering of the Russians in the Semfthal fell as they 
moved through it, and that the expeditious General 
Linken had traversed it twice without complaint a 
few short days before them. Surely if Suwarow be 
justly blameable for choosing the hazardous and 
occupied line of the St. Gothard in preference to the 
safe and open one of the Splugen, and if, as the 
Archduke writes, one of the two moat indispensible 
conditions of any military operation be "the safety 
and the greatest security from interruption of a re- 
treat," he must have been right in choosing that by 
Elm and the Semfthal to the Rhine, rather than 
that by Mollis and the Kerenzen. Both are moun- 
tain paths — the one certainly better and some miles 
shorter than the other : but a short saving of distance 
knd a day or two of time had now ceased to be 
objects ; while the longer line, besides dispensing with 
the sacrifice of blood and the critical risks of defeat, 
poBseased the grand advantage of saving the strag- 
glers and the material, which moved the day before 
the troops, and were covered by the fighting 
men. 
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The march by Mollis would have been a repetidoD: 
of Koraakow'g march from Zurich— a desperate figh^ 
whose success was to be a flight of the strong, 
assured destruction or captivity to all the weak or 
wounded. Surely the Archduke ia pitifully weak in 
Btriving to give currency to this strange deludon! 
Nor does it seem possible (as asserted by the Arch- 
duke) for a force once fairly and unsucceasfiJlj 
engaged on the Kerenzen line to recover that 
the Linth and Semfthal There are two pat 
from Claris to Wallenstadt — the best by Mollis, and 
another by Enneda, which cornea into the former by 
a bifurcation both at Kerenzen and Murg. To have 
marched by MoUis, he must have first beaten the 
French army; and then, if checked beyond it, hare 
returned to beat them there again, before be could, 
go back to Gloria. To have tried to evade it by 
taking the Enneda path, be must have quitted Gloria ; 
which, occupied by the French, debarred all return 
to the Linth and Semjthal except by again defeating 
them. 

The criticism proceeds : " The supposition that thsi 
French, after their succeBses in the north of Swit- 
zerland, would have concentrated their chief forco,! 
about the lake of Wallenstadt, was the only apparent,* 
reason wliich could hinder the Marshal from attempi 
ing to force his way ; but this reason had nothing 
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it (it'etoit (Taucun poidsiy This must strike any one 
as a curioua dogma, and U certainly a fire-eating 
style of reaaomng, anything but habitual to the 
Archduke : indeed, he is nowhere either in theory 
or practice, in any degree the desperado he appears 
in this extraordinary comment He goea on valiantly : 
"What remains to be done, when every outlet ia 
closed {liere hia Highness forgets that they were not 
a/? closed; that chosen by Suwarow being perfectly 
<q)en,) but to force that one which offers most advan- 
tages; especially when the losses risked by such a 
resolution are not greater than those we bring on 
ourselves by passing in the month of October over 
glaciers and impracticable mountains to avoid en- 
countering the enemy." I dare not trust myself to 
characterize this paragraph. A good October is aa 
favourable a month as any for passing the Alps (ie 
mots de Septembre et plus souvent encore celui d" Octobre 
sont souvent lesplus beaux de Fannee — Ebel: 9'"' Section). 
Linken's force had passed tho mountains by Elm, 
while Suwarow was between Mutten and Claris, and 
parties of Mortier's division passed precisely the 
same line, to drive the Austrains from the Col du 
Kimkels, on the 31st of this very October, more than 
three weeks after Suwarow. The Russians were at 
Matt when it began to snow ; and this chance event, 
with the accidents it occasioned, are blazoned forth 
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as £xcd objections to a route which, but for them, 
need not have cost a man. Even judging thus un- 
fairly by accidentally unfortunate results, it seems 
fanciful in a military critic to parallel the casualties 
from two stiff days march, with those that must have 
resulted from a mod attack upon, and a retreat 
through, the enemy's forces.* 

The text goes on to say: "We must also 1 
in mind that the ground below Claris was bette 
adapted to the Bussian mode of fighting than t 
gorges of the valleys; and the co-operation of thA'l 
Auatrians, who certainly could not remain idle whett'j 



• The admirers of Suwarow, equally with hia solitary depm 
dator, liiive luxuriated in amplifying the difficulties of t 
march— the former in sympathy with, the latter in detraction 
of Suwarow. It was, doubtless, a rough and trying finish to 
this glorious struggle ; but not so difficult but that the leadinj; 
coluino and head-quarters did the whole distance from Elm ta^ 
Faoix within the one day, 6th October. And it is a curious facti I 
as honourable to the Russian troops as consolatory to those wba^ 
sympathize with gallant men, that these noble fellows kept wl 
well up and together throughout the whole of ihb grand operw J 
tion, that their total loss ia killed, wounded, and missing, tcon \ 
first to last— from Airolo on the 24th September, to Fanisoi 
8th October — fighting almost every day, was less in number than j 
that of the prisoners alone taken from General Petrasch (whoM*! 
force was about half the strength of Suwarow's) in his c 
day's scrambling affair of the 25th September. 
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tbey should liear of the approach of their allies, ought 
it not at least to have been reckoned on as Bome- 
thing?" How could Suwarow calculate on Austrian 
Oo-operation ? He waa at Glaria, thirty miles on 
Hieir side of the ground on which they were pledged 
to join hira ; and, though not one French soldier in- 
tervened between him and Generala Jellachich and 
Linken, he heard nothing from them and nothing of 
them, but that they had vanished. Let the Arch- 
^ke himself describe the nature of their co-opera- 
tion even at this eleventh hour : " In fact Jellachich 
advanced to Sargans on the first report of the arrival 
of Suwarow in the Glaris valley, and had Wallen- 
Btadt occupied ; supposing that the Russians would 
debouche that way. He also sent a detachment to 
Kerenzen, who met Bome troops juat arrived there 
of Mortier's division, who fell back upon the Linth. 
But when Jellachich received no further inteUigence 
he abandoned the passes by the Wallenstadt lake ; 
and the French, on the 3rd October, took possession 
of Mulhorn, Kerenzen, and Murg. Petrasch, whom 
the Archduke had repeatedly ordered to take port in 
Suwarow's operation, collected his troops on the 4th 
October between Flasch and Maienfeld, and held 
himself ready to support Jellachich ; but the in- 
decision of the Russian General paralysed all these 
movements and produced general inactivity." 
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If this assertion be not a ain, then are envy, 
bati'ed, anil all uncharitableness cardinal virtues I 
Why, these Generals had been paralysed before 
Suwarow came into the Glaria valley. Suwarow 
vas not to come to them upon the Khine, but they 
to him, beside the Lucerne Lake or in the Linth- 
thal. Only sift this slander. The Austriana were 
to have combined all their means and all their efforts 
to facilitate and support Suwarow's march. " I look 
before everything (he writes) for the junction of 
these troops — that once effected, I consider that the 
Hussian troops from Italy, without a fear of check, 
may push on by both banks of the Lucerne Lake." 
Here was he at Glaria, thirty miles to the east of 
the Lucerne Lake : and where were his supporlera ? 
Linken at Ilantz, Jellachich at Sargans, and Petraacli ■ 
between Fiasch and Maienfeld — the three last namdd I 
places, as travellers will remember, near to Kagatz, 
and all upon the Rhine. From these points Fetraach 
and Linken never moved a soldier ; but Jellachich 
(hearing that Suwarow was at Claris on the 2nd C 
3rd of October), pushed a party to Kerenzen, but no 4 
further, because he got no news: which sounda odd, ] 
when the French and Russians were fighting 4( I 
Mollis, only four Engliah miles away. But could ]\a ] 
not have sent an officer to look into the Glacia I 
valley, and to have seen the Bussiaaa? For nothing, J 
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earthly prevented it being done. No 1 he (having 
heard that Suwarow was at Glaris) with hia brother 
Generals stood coolly by the Rhine, when under 
orders to join and support the Russians ; and it is the 
Commander who says he issued them these orders, 
and who details these doings, that has the conscience 
to print that Suwarow's indecision paralysed these 
faineans, and produced their inactivity ! Elsewhere 
indeed, the Archduke allows that Petrasch fled too 
far; that Linken should not have abandoned the 
valley of the Linth ; and that JeUachich was simi- 
larly to blame : but he would extenuate their culpa- 
bility by asserting that Korsakow's retreat rendered 
necessary (en/raina) that of Petrasch and those of 
the other Generals ; which is simply, and by his own 
showing, not the fact ; Petrasch having fled to 
Xiicbtensteig on the night of the 25th, and Korsakow 
not having retreated till the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day from Zurich ; to hold which was the object 
of his morning battle. It is a simple matter-of-fact 
that had these officers halted, respectively (for not 
one of tkem was pursued : the few French companies 
that beat JeUachich having to turn from him to beat 
Linken, and from him to fight with Auffenberg), 
Petrasch at the Wildhaus, JeUachich at Kerenzen, 
and Linken at Schwanden, they could one and all 
have joined Suwarow at Glaris ; and thus, by nearly 
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doubling Mb force, have enabled bim to bold the 
Lintb, and, perhaps, as he bod hoped, " to remedy 
their blunders." But the Archduke abows that the 
chief commander, Fetroscb, in his dismay, entirely- 
lost sight of Suwarow and all couBideratioa for him ; 
and that, under the impulse or pretence of hia false 
theoretical notions, be &&i to secure the passes into 
the Vorarlberg; which, common sense would bave-i 
told him, no one thought of threatening. 

The Archduke accuaea Suwarow, to palliate thi 
conduct of these officers ; while the Emperor Paul, 
with greater justice, refused all further co-operation 
of bis troops unless they were one and all brought 
before a military tribunal, It is for the Archduke 
to reconcile his declaration that Suwarow's army 
" would have been totally destroyed, if the Freneh,'\ 
profiting by their advantages, bad sent some wei 
detachments in pursuit of it," with the statement ofl 
bis text that " it was closely pursued (tahnnke w'w. 
meiil) as far as Matt, where it stood its ground. Tbfi- 
French here made a fresh attack in the evening, bal 
baying failed, returned to Glaris." Doubtless, 
anow which fell here, was at least as disagreeable tO 
the French as to the Russians. 

It appears to the writer of this paper that the fore- 
going passages sufficiently estabUsh his position that^, 
as regards Suwarow, the Archduke Charles is ueitbezj 
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" liberal of praise" nor " indulgent in criticising," and 
that several of bis criticisms upoa that leader do not 
deserve that " perfect reliance should be placed upon 
them."* 

• it may help to illuatrate the Archduke's bias in judging of 
his Russian co-adjutors, to give his reason for abandoning the 
t£te-du-pont of Buslngen, with the circumstances that led to it ; 
Bet off, aa the relation is, with aspersions which, be it to his credit 
or discredit, he never indulges in but when he speaks of Rus- 
rian officers. General Korsakow's only ascertained merit was 
that of determined courage. At Zurich, he was everywhere in 
person where the fight raged hottest, and Mr. Alisun justly 
■ays of the disastrous linale of the battle : — " tn these desperate 
circumstances, Korsakow evinced a resolution as deserving of 
admiration as his former presumptuous conduct had been de- 
serving of censure." What follows will show that his misfor- 
tunes had not taken the (ighC out of him. Having beaten 
General Menard on the preceding day, Korsakow, on the 7tb 
October, debouched, with ten battalions and twenty-two squa- 
drons, from the works at Busingen, and advanced through the 
forest, uncertain what he should attempt ; for his own desire not 
to do auylhing was contending in him with his just dread of 
responsibility in case he should do nothing to aid Suwarow. 
This dubious movement was therefore styled a reconnaissance. 
£very man who undertakes a task unwillingly, is anxious to 
make it as short as possible, • • • j'he Russian Infantry 
threw itself upon the enemy with such impetuosity that it drove 
him with considerable loss as far as Andelfingen. Here Mas- 
tena, at the head of the Grenadiers of his reserve, restored 
order, snatched the victory from the Busaiaos, and forced them 
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The Archduke thus comments on the rage exrito** 
among the Rusaiana by the events thus cureorily 
glanced over, in a dignified if not altogether diapaa- 

to full back through the Scharen-wood, and to re-enter tbe 
work*. The French remained in the wood till aeven in the 
evening, and tlien attacked the Tort. Two successive attacks 
were repubed with great bravery. Massena fell back upon 
Trullikon, and the Russians took possession of the wood." 
This looks like honest fighting at the least ; but the Archduke 
having heard of the retreat of two Kussian battalions under 
Woinow, from Diesenhofen, and of the Auetriana and Conde'i 
corps from Constance, " afflicted at these events, and fearing 
that the bridge at Bnsingen might also be taken by the enemy," 
ordered Korsakow to abandon the strong t6te-du-pont 
he had already twice so ga^llatitly and successfully defend* 
and lo withdraw the bridge. The untowardness of this 
ia fully admitted. " The abandonment of the tcte-du-pont at 
Busingen, by the Allies, was a too hasty Etep, as by it they de- 
prived themselves of one great means of resuming the offensive," 
And again, — " In the posture of affairs at this period, the 
du-poiit at Busingen might have been of great use; for the 
son was too advanced, and Massena had not force sufficie 
have directed any serious operation against if." 

And now for "your moat exquisite reason !" "The tfil 
pont was abandoned because the Archduke — far from disti 
ing the steadiness of the Russian soldiers— did not feel confii 
that Koriakow was seriously determined to hold it. The 
iterated assurances of this General did not inspire the 
trust OB did the tried valonr of his troops." The Arcl 
adds, hut in no way anawcn the natural question, " but 
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nonate spirit. " It requiieB a lofty mind and a noble 
frankness to admit one's faults at the cost of one's 
eelf-iove ; and yet this b the first step towards their 

' motiTe, then, prevented the Prince from putting Austrisiu into 
a work which only required 2,500 men to defend it ?" His 
Highness seems to have hud "no sentimetit." The mere pic- 
ture of the unfortunate and brave Korsakow entreating and 
begging to be allowed to hold the post, with tlie dread of Suwa- 
row'a earlj arrival to back up his own undoubted pluck in doing 
M, seems enough to have touched the heart of a Rhadaman- 
thus. But not only does the Archduke make the unhappy man 
the Kapegoat of a total loss of head on his own part, leading 
him to an act of which he is forced to avow the pre-eminent 
folly, but he does it on a plea aa absolutely ridiculous and un- 
called for as the measure he would palliate. 1 once heard a 
staff officer bitterly eiclaim to some surly soldiers who dis- 
pleased him; — "D— nyoul you can do nothing like Christian 
men but fight 1" tut the Archduke, in his affliction, seems to 
have been bereft of the discrimination which remained to thii 
man in his anger. It seems to me that Korsakow shows credi- 
tably here. His anxiety to do something for hia chief, even 
though ignorant of what he had to encounter ; his gallant de- 
fence of the work ; his reiterated requests to be allowed to hold 
H, are essentially soldierlike facts and feelings, which no specious 
insinuations have n right to qualify. I cannot say t think so 
much of the Archduke's, nor do I much honour his highly- 
lauded admission of his own errors ; for many of them It would 
be impossible to deny, and others are attempted to be palliated 
by slandering other peo]ile. He is very far from the style of 
great men I admire. One of bis theoretic rules is curiously 
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correction, for the conviction of our past iknlts n 
often be attended with future benefit. But ignorant 
and preBumptuouB men, pOMessing neither the pene- 

applicable to this case of Busingen. " It it a Tolly to abandon 
an influential post before an eoemy b in a condition to tike H, 
and merely because he may, perhaps, hereafter be enabled to do 
•o," — which nobody can deny. 

In speaking generally of the Russians, the Archduke, afters 
depreciatory comment on their military qualifications and to- 
<|ulrHinentR, in which he admite they had a high reputation fin 
courage and discipline, concludes—" Both soldiers and officers 
were vquBlly blinded by presumption." Adding, "Thh was 
not that noble confidence is their own means which elevates 
oouragu and leads to great deeds ; on the contrary, it was an 
Indication of a moral weakness which would lead one to lode 
for ■ fatul dejection as the sequel of the first reverse whicb 
might befall them." Now we would simply ask, what the 
Aruhduke can mean by thisP If it be that this was the 
tone of his opinion in 1 799, why, be was mistaken ; but if he 
meunii to assert at the time he wrote, that this was then, pre. 
vioualy or since, the temper and the failing of the Russian 
army, we fearlessly pronoonce that never was there uttered 
more baseless aspersion. Presumptuous in the Archduke's ejet' 
they may have been. Brave men are not always as considerate] 
In their language as they might be. General Grumbkow, writ" 
ing to Marlborough from the camp of Charles XII. says,— •] 
" Tlio Swedes in general are modeat, but do not scruple to de^l 
olare themselves invincible, when the King is at their head.** 
It is not unlikely that [he Russians of 1799 indulged in philo- 
logical impertinences, as offensive to the sensitiveness they galled^ 
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tration requisite to perceive their errors, nor the 
courage to admit them, look for the source of their 
failures in extraneous causes out of their control 

U that we quote must have been to the RussiBne tbemselves, 
till they had nobly refuted ila presumption at Fultowa. But 
allowing all said on this head, where are we to find authority 
for the consequence the Archduke draws from it? When the 
Archduke wrote, no continental army in Europe could boast a 
century of such unsullied and sustaJQed blazon on its military 
escutcheon as that of Russia ; and he who would estimate its 
merits highest, must examine the sequel of that misfortune 
which the Archduke tells us was to paralyze her. Glorious as 
have been the victories she has won, it is in the dread ordea! of 
reverse— in the stem array that checked and sobered down the 
buoyant courage of their enemies, stimulated by all the facti- 
tious excitement of success, after such disastrous days as those of 
Zomdorf^ Zurich, Eylau, Friedland, Borodino, Dresden, &c. — 
that we see the real nobleness and soldierly distinction of the 
Russian army. Where, let me ask, in its history, can be pointed 
out its thousands and tens of thousands surrendering without a 
blow, afler reverse, and even before it, as has too often bap- 
pEned to that of Austria ? When has a single battle crushed 
its military spirit, and prostrated its country, as that of Jena 
did Prussia ? Or what historian can say of it, as a fellow -soldier 
says of that of France:— "People will naturally a?k, whence it 
proceeds, that an army gloriiicd by a thousand triumphs, should 
see panic fears so often repeated in it ?" On the contrary, if 
there be any one characteristic of a Bussian army more essen- 
tially peculiar to it than another, as compared with its rivals in 
renown, it is the capability of enduring reverse without being 



They oommoaly fix on treachery, 1 
accusation nt once tlie easiest to make and tiw 
hardoHt to investigate. Thus we see, especially 
in national warS) that numbers of these ooarae and 
vulgar men always more ready than others to con- 
ooivfl unworthy suspidons, are particularly ^ven to 
Rttrilxitc their reverses to this cause. Suwarow, 
blinded by his victories on the shores of the BUck 
Son, on the Vistula, and the Fo, believed himself 
invincible ; he required a pretext to palliate his 
(lorvnts. According to him, it was neither faulty 
(liNpoditions in hie operations, nor the errors of Eor- 

dflnini'RliMil hy it. We do not, in our admiration of them, 
tho Icngtli of Mr. Aliron, wlio decliireB, that when the 
lunili of Itiirwiii ciime into the field, it waa seen " how little 
tho odvantsguH of skill and enperience avail, when opposed to 
the indoniitithle courage and heroic valour of northern stategJ'' 
holding thnt nt Zurich, Austerlitz, Friedland, &c., skill and ex- 
porioiiufl decidedly baffli.'d and triumphed over all that this in- 
doinilalile coiire^ and licruic valour could oppose to them ; bnt 
ft certninly ahakca one's conRdenec in Mr. Alison, to read that 
while luch is hts opinion, he bids us place reliance on all the 
dirln of the Archduke Chorlea. If 1 am to pin my faith on this 
point Id tho opinion of an historian less partial than I may be, 
I coTifcn I imuld give up Mr. Alison's decision for that of 
Capcflftue, of whom Mr. Alison speaks so highly ; and who, 
distinctly aivcrting that" dans la campagnede Suwarow, I'Archi- 
dtia Charles avait prig en haine I'arniee Ruase," presents thii 
u his Uighnew'g reason for not having served at Austerliu. 
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Bokow that had caused them, but the treachery of 
the Auetrians. The opinion of the General-in-Chief 
, was taken up by the greater portion of his army, 
which eagerly availed itself of the means to clear 
itself from a fancied stain, and to preserve unsullied 
the glory of its arms. They affected to regard as 
traitors those whose cause they had defended, at the 
cost of too much precious blood ; and thus the dis- 
trustful coldness of the BuBsians soon degenerated 
into a marked hatred of the Austrians." 
Sad work this I 

" But och I mankind are unco weak, 
And rarely to be Irusted ; 
When self the waveriog batauce holds, 
'Tis rarely right adjustud." 

And while one regrets that Suwarow's rage at the 
moment should have led him to characterize the mis- 
taken measures and inefficient co-operation of the 
Austrians as deliberate treachery, it excites surprise 
that twenty years after these events the Archduke 
should write of Suwarow's " defeats" where he met 
no single check except at Mollis; and should imply 
that Suwarow'a " faulty dispositions" had any share 
in the unfortunate result of the great Swiss combi- 
nation, when he fulfilled in all respects every iota of 
that combination depending upon him. 

People in England differed as to the merits of Sir 
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John Muore'e retreat on CoruoDa, but his bitterest 
nsperser never dreamt of showing such extraordinary 
sagacity as to aecribe the defeat of the Spanish 
anniea, which he came to help and found annihilated, 
to his defective combinations. The grand error of 
the combination, as commanded by the Austrian 
Cabinet, was inherent in, and inseparable from, itself; 
and this elsewhere we find in the Archduke's words : 
— " Suwarow's movement, by whatever route he 
marched, liad one inevitable fault, which it was oid 
of his power to correct. The impulse and direction 
of the whole enterprise was to proceed from the 
extremity of the left wing : that ia to say, from the 
side most distant from the true point of attack ; 
while Masacna already possessed the advantage of 
Jiaving superior forces at the centre." What re^j 
dered this error fatal, was the defeat of ail tl 
troops left to oppose these superior forces. Tfa^l 
faults of Korsakow, mentioned by the Archduki 
and the faults of others not mentioned by his High' 
ness, had much to do with this ; but moat of all tl 
important fact unattended to by him, that the mtuit' 
body under Korsakow was left by the Archduke by 
no means strong enough for the duty entrusted to it; 
and it was at once the magnitude and the apparent 
indefensibility of this error, that irritated the RuB-i 
sians to the frantic vituperation which led the Arcb-i 
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duke to pronounce them very vulgar fellows. In all 
the relations of mankind with each other, " esclu- 
sivenessj or the tendency to depreciate that wliicii 
does not at once conform to oar own taate and 
feelings, is a fertile source of error and of mischief;" 
and in recapitulating such facts aa we are allowed 
to know of this tinhappy mistake, we must bear in 
mind that the characters of Suwarow and the Arch- 
duke were scarcely more entire antitheses to each 
other, than were the military opinions and methods 
of war of the Russian and Austrian armies. Their 
respective systems may be not unaptly characterized 
as the "go-a-head" and the conservative. In this 
campaign of 1799, the Archduke's achievements 
showed tame and commonplace, and "paled their 
ineffectual fires," beside the dazzling flashes of 
Suwarow's glory. The latter having conquered 
Italy, was now apparently coming to conquer Swit- 
zerland, in which the Archduke's formal modes of 
war bad made so little progress, 

The Russiians are represented to us aa boastful 
and presumptuous ; and it seems as though the 
Archduke rather sympathized, and not unnaturally, 
with Mrs. Quickly's disgust at swaggerers, than 
with Napoleon's more utilitarian feeling as regarded 
the boasting Poles, when he said, " Let them boast — 
and woe be to them if they don't make good their 
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wonJa." Certain it is that no stronger evidence Up 
requisite than that of the Archduke's book to show 1 
that he woa not likely to take to the Russ 
kindly ; and accordingly it ia recorded that in leas ] 
than a fortnight after they had joined him, so 
serious had become the want of a good understand- 
ing between him and Korsakow, that operations 
actually entered on were abruptly and detrimentally 
Buapended, and the recovery of the ground by which I 
they should have co-operated with Suwarovr alto* | 
gether abandoned : the Archduke left Switzerland^ J 
as he relates, in utter despair of re-eatahlishing that I 
harmony which, we humbly think, ought to havs I 
found its best subatitute in his own full power rf J 
command. He declares that, considering the state <rf j 
things, " he thought it best to conform to the orders I 
of hid Court, and to leave to Fate what henceforth | 
no longer depended upon him." 

This is not ferociously expressed, like the venom I 
of some foreign ally of ours (Count Solms, I believftJ 
he was called) who in one of King "William the! 
III.'s battles, held back his help, saying, "Let^| 
see how these English bull-doga will get out of it;*' 
but there is certainly marvellously little in it of i 
the genius that " rides on the whirlwind ajid directs 1 
the storm :" its plain English being, that, as th« I 
Archduke would not conciliate, and would 
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command, he decided it best to follow instructions 
which would hold him irresponsible ; though they, to 
his certain knowledge, seriously perilled the fortunes 
of the whole allied cause. His anticipations of disaster 
are prominently made manifest : " The Prince (he 
writes), nevertheless, desirous that Korsakow should 
not be exposed to inevitable defeat {a une difaite 
trop certaine), and to aid him in making an honour- 
able defence till the arrival of Suwarow, left General 
Hotze in Switzerland with thirty battalions and 
thirty-four squadrons." He speaks of the defeat of 
the Kussians aa " too probable, looking to the 
relative weakness of their army ;" and he posted the 
corps of Nauendorf upon the Khine, to cover his 
rear, " in case the Hussians were obliged to give 
way." " The number of the Kussians did not replace 
that of the Austrians {he again observes) between 
Zurich and the Rhine ;" and he speaks of Suwarow's 
arrival as destined " to re-establish an equilibrium 
between the respective forces." His own conduct, 
he admits before he went away, exhibited " an in- 
decision unusual to him ;" adding the sad corollary 
thereto, " that when the will of a commander is not 
decuded, that of his subordinates always wavers ;" and 
illustrating the truth by representing liotze as becom- 
ing nervous and shaken, and adopting false measures, 
from apprehension of the superior force before him. 
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The very day before the Archduke marchei 
from Zurich, the Austriana on tte left of the army 
were driven entirely from the Linth ; and on that 
very night Maasena attempted to cross the Limmat, ti 
attack the united armies in all their strength, before^ 
one single Austrian soldier had moved off. Surely 
these demonstrations of the strength and confidence 
of the hostile army should have made a General-in- _. 
Chief — still more " a prince of all the land" who 1( 
the war in question — pause, ere he withdrew thirty' 
battalions and forty-two squadrons from a point thus 
threatened, under any considerations ; trebly so undei 
the circumstances that actually obtained. That thai 
removal of this force to Germany at the moment was! 
not required, is past all question ;* and we cannot 

■ In trath, wbea in Germonj, the Archduke seems litenlln 
not to have known what Ui dg with them. He bbjb,- 
Archduke, who did not attach very great importance to thel 
fortress of Philipsburg, nor heUeve the corps that invested it j 
of any great Btrength, had intended, on leaving Switierl!ind,4 
merely lo send a detachment sufficient to relieve that place, aaim 
to have remained himself, in the first instance, at the mostif 
essential point — the sources of the Danut»e. But being soon'l 
Mtiefied of the weakness of the enemy on the Upper Rhin^J 
and receiving constantly exaggerated reports of theii 
on the Middle Rhine, the Prince changed his nund, left 14,000 '| 
men between the Henel Valley and Waidahnt, i 
10,000 between Waldahut and Villengen (theie independent i^ 
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suppose that, if the Archduke had a discretionary 
power to leave thirty battalions, he might not have 
left as many more as he deemed requisite, till Suwa- 

XaaendorfB corps of 5,400), aod disposed of the remainder, so 
that thirty battalions and scveoty-Bix squadrons should be col- 
lected on the 12th, between Pforzheim and Vayhingeu. As soon 
as the French heard of the approach of such a force, of which 
the cavalry spread itself on ali eides, they resolved to retreat. 
On the 10th they abandoned Weingarten," &c. The Archdulte 
arriving at the scene of action, and finding no enemy to tight 
■withal, then, and then only, determined to turn his vast force 
upon the demi-brigade and regiment of csvairy which held 
Manheim, and the two battalions and as many squadrons at 
Neckeran. On the ISth September be captured these hosts, 
and then bad nothing to do but to walk about the old-fashioned 
garden at Schweti:iDgeu ; and we hear no more of liis Highness 

his army till he orders Korsakow to abandon Busingeii, and 
twenty-seven batlalions, with forty-six squadrons of the force 
be had idly paraded about Germany during this eventful month, 
came back to Vajhingen between the 1st and 7th October. The 
misdirection of these troops formed the roost palpable of the 
concurring causes that curiously conspired to swamp the grand 
Swiss combination. To saj nothing of the rest, had half the 

n idly posted with their left at Waldsliut (tea leagues only 

from Zurich), while the game of life or death to the allied cause 

a being played in Switzerland, been added to the forces there, 

all might have gone well. There is, indeed, a sad probability 

me of the Archduke's conjectures, why the French sat down 
before Philipsburg, " a place altogether without influence on 
the operatioas. Perhaps," he says, "they imagined that the 
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row'a arrival That " the Court of Vienm 
maiiJed the secret and prompt execution of its wis! 
without remonstrance," is usually made the plea 
all the Archduke did or omitted to do at this p 
but his own theory teaches ua that " the General c 
an army, having the confidence of hia government, 
should not allow himself to be discouraged by the 
imperfection of the plans forced upon him, and by 
the inconveniences they bring with them. On the 
contrary, it is his duty to carry them out in. such a 
way as to prevent their disastrous consequences, and 
to use all hia exertions to rectify their errors, though 
others may be answerable for them." And indeed, 
looking to facts, we find him so little controlled by 
these orders, that, weeke after he had received thenij 
and subsequent to the junction of Korsakow, wefind'j 
him 80 largely a free agent as to be engaged in a 

Auslrians might relinquish mure important enterpriacs to pre 
vent 3. luss which would be a, 9lur od the glory of their u 
But if a trap was thus laid, the Archduke cannot be said to 
fallen— he walked— into it. So little could Philipsburg a> 
him, when bis wishesdid Dot point that way, tliat aller Stockao 
he turned from the basin of the Danube towards Switzerland, ■! 
the very moment Betnadotte sat down before it. Philipsbui 
was scarcely used as a plea. The Archduke was out of ten 
with the times, and gratified himself by doing what he I 
with bis own, without any very extensive consideration of hoi 
the rest of the world might be affected by it. 
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operation, the effect of which, if aiicceasful, would 
have been to have carried his whole army ho deep 
into the forbidden Switzerland, as to have placed it 
between the lakes of Neufchatel and Geneva. Of 
course, I allude to the passage of the Aar which was 
attempted on the 16th August, and failed.* Wlien 



I 



* The inddeDts of this failure are curiouslf interesting and 
iostruetive to military readers. Two bridges were to have beea 
fixed, the one above the other, below Gross Dettingen, where 
the river forms a bend to the east or AuHtriati side ; the high 
groLiod of which completely commands the plain on the opposite 
side, on which the village of Klein Dettingen was held by two 
French (or rather Swiss) companies. The only French troops 
near the scene of the operalion were 2,000 between Baden and 
Bernau on the Rhine; 1,500 at Laufenherg, eight miles 1« the 
west ; and 600 at Lenzburg, fourteen miles to the south ; while 
the main anny was ou the Uetli, more than twenty miles away. 
"The march of the troops to the place of assembly was so well 
arranged, that the different eorpa, concealed by the inequalities 
of the ground, arrircd at nightfall without being perceived by 
the enemy, and formed in columns according to their several 
deslinationa {50,000 men with 10,000 others directly co-operat- 
ing on the Rhine and Limmat, besides 8,000 in Zurich, and the 
forces on the Linth). The vigilance of the advanced posts 
prevented the enemy having the slightest suspicion of the 
project ; but the enterprise failed through the disjiositions for 



the pass^e of the ri 



Those charged with the fixing of the 



bridges bad neglected to obtain the requisite knowledge of the 
locale, contenting themselves with simply ascertaining the 
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the violation of the Vienna instructions, elsewhei 
regarded as so peremptory, is thus cavalierly dis- 
posed of: "His SQCcesa might have been accepted 

breadth of the stream. They bad provided boats enough for 
two bridges, but none to meet unforeseen contingencies. The 
ground above the intended point of passage did not admit of 
the assembling and working of the pontoons; the steep path 
near Gross Dettingen rendered their descent to the river's side 
very difficult ; the bank was not low enough ; they found 
neither firm ground to work upon, nor easy slope to launch (be 
boats, and direct them towards the landing-place ; and as th^. 
bad limited themselves to the number ne<%ssary for the bridf 
there were none disposable to carry over troops. The rapidil 
of the current threatened to carry down the boats far below 
landing-places ; it wonld have then been necessary to drag them 
up against the stream, wliicb required much time and labour, 
and the completion of the bridge would have been delayed. 
The Archduke, who, to keep the project unsuspected, had not 
reconnoitred tlie ground himself, and who only arrived on the 
spot duriug the night of the 16th, reckoned so confidently i 
the command of the right bank, that he expected to clear t 
left one by the effect of his artillery; and the work was begi 
without having, in the first instance, thrown over any troops 
the opposite shore. The Austrians having established batterit 
on the heights of Gross Dettingen, commenced their work ti 
hours after midnight. Directly the French at Elein 
perceived tlie unusual stir, they opened a smart fire o 
whence the noi^e came, and an Austrian battalion posted 
Gross Dettingen, returned it in volleys of musquetry. 
artillery then opened, and the village of Klein Dettingen 
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as an excuse for his not having followed to the 
letter the instructions he had received. Perhaps 
they would not have held him hack or turned him 

toon in flames. The FreDch, however, would not quit it, bat 
continued to fire on their enemy ; whom a thick fog concealed 
from them even afler day broke. Notwithstaading this circum- 
BtaDce, su favourable to (he Auetriuna, (heir work did not get 
on. The anchors would not hold on the rocky bottom, and they 
had no means of remedying this. They were not even supplied 
with cables to secure the boats ; some of them leaked, otbera 
dragged— in a word, there was an unpardonable neglect and 
Bhameful disorder in all the prL'parations of this department of 
the army ; and it vtaa only ader great exertions that, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, they had succeeded in making fast 
thirteen boiits at the upper, and still fewer at the lower bridge. 
The fog having then cleared away, the fire of the French 
became so deadly that all the pontoniers employed were succes- 
mvely killed or wounded. In the mean time, the artillery fire 
had awoke the French quartered between Bruck and Sekiugen. 
Jtll hurried to the direction of the fire, and Geuerals Ney and 
Hendlet assembled men enough to occupy the woods and heights 
which border the plain of Elein Dettingeu and the neighbour' 
bood of Botzstein. The Archduke's attempt had failed, and 
the cannonade, now become useless, ended hy an agreement 
allowing the Austrians to take their pontoons from the water 
without hindrance. 

The Archduke proceeds, after det^ing what should be the 
custom of war in like cases, to pronounce that the only reproach 
connected therewith which the General-in-Chief has to urge 
OgaltiEt himself in similar instances of fyiure, is, " the men 
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aside from the object to which he was raptdl/ 
advancing ; and if even they had subaequentlj made 
him leave Switzerland, and give up the scene of his 

employed were not the men he took them for ;" adding, th*l 
"the General of ui armj-, occupied with great eonccptioB^ and 
giving his attentioD to the whole Tsst extent of tbe theatre of 
war, caoDot and ought not to enter into the pettj details of tbc 
■ervice." Different Generals take different views on this im- 
portant point ; but surely a General on the spot, who suietioaH 
by his presence such procedures as the beginning to lay a pon- 
toon bridge over a river 1 SO feet wide, defended by only two 
companies, before tbe pontoons bad carried over SOO men to 
capture or disperse them, so that tbe work might b^n frtHn 
both sides at once ; and, this being neglected, allows artillery H 
blB2e away in the dark, wilb the mad hope of dispersing a fli 
tirailleurs, and [he certain effect of bringing rapidly U 
every Frenchman within hearing, may be not illiberally s 
pected of having mistaken something more than the capabilities 
of liis officers. I do not think any soldier would have believed 
Euch wondrous oversights on the part of so renowned an i 
but on bis own authority. And equally wonderful a 
deficiencies of the pontoon dejmrtment, fur Austria bad I 
warring incessantly (eicept for one year) since 1792! But 
when the anchors would not bite, pontoniers, army, staff, and 
all seemed " au bout de leur science,'' and with night and fog 
to aid tbeni, with their enemy's, troojis placed as if to insure 
the success of their enterprise, the Prince and his host had to 
retire ; owing their discomfiture to two companies of infanti; 
The Prince praises them, as he ought ; but for their g: 
he would have had no single extraneous excuse for his failtu 
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exploits to the Russians, they would have owed to 
the Archduke the expulsion of the enemy," Seeing 
how little these Vienna orders hampered the Arch- 
duke, in what he wished to do with the whole of his 
force, it is impossible to suppose they could have tied 
up his discretion as regards the temporary distribu- 
tion of a part of it. 

It was in this view, therefore, that the Eussians 
asoribed to the Archduke the sacrifice of Korsakow's 
force, by hia unnecessary removal of so large a mass 

" Two French companies," he Bays, " stopped 30,000 men, sad 
this handful of brave men deserve the highest praise. Neither 
the shower of halls and musquetry, which the Austrians poured 
upon them, nor the firing of the villiige, could shake their 
intrepidity; but, taking advantage of the cover which the ruins 
of the houses gave them, they stood firm amid the conflagra- 
tion. " ' Brave, by Heaven ! they '11 go to heaven for it, your 
honour,' says Trim. ' They will,' said my Uncle Toby." If 
there is one thing I love to come upon in military history more 
than aught else it affords, it is these instances which show what 
a few steady men, under a captain or subaltern worthy of them, 
may do when they resolve to do their utmost. Blessed fellows, 
who facing a host, a hundredth part of which, rightly used, 
could crush them at an effort, feel " how litile they can do— and 
yet do that." It is the poetry of duty- The actual realization 
of the ideal in what is noblest in man. The artist may give us 
form and grace which no human archetype can match, but 
vainly must the poet labour who would fancy acta more lofty 
their quality than those of absolute devotion to a duty. 
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of tlie Austrians to Germany previous to the junc- 
tion ; and at the time of these events they believed 
that the same authority which had compromiBed 
Korsakow, must have prescribed the inexplicable 
conduct of the Austrian Generals left to aid lum; 
contrasting, as it did, with the zeal and gallantry of 
Kray, Auffenberg, and other Austrian Generals who 
had warred by their aide in Italy, Their aspersions 
are indefensible ; but that the grouada of their com- 
plaint were solid and just, ia thus admitted by the 
Archduke : — 

' An impartial judge, looking at the circumstances 
without prejudice, and considering only the conrae 
most fitted to have attained great ends, will reproach 
the Archduke for having preferred the relief of 
Philipsburg to a more important object ", for having 
left Switzerland before the arrival of Suwarow, or, 
at any rate, before serious danger threatened his 
communications in the valley of the Danube ; for 
not having remained personally in Switzerland, bo 
aa to reconcile and regulate, by his authority, the 
peculiar views of Hotze and Korsakow ; and for not 
having left there as many troops as would have 
equalled the enemy's forces : especially as the opera- 
tions of the French were not so serious as to require 
more than 40,000 men to be opposed to them. This, 
however, one could scarcely know at the moment. 
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A less severe observer will see in the embarrassing 
position of the Archduke, and in his faults, a new 
proof of the dangers incurred when Cabinets, far from 
the theatre of events, give, during the course of a 
campaign, precise orders on the direction of opera- 
tions, instead of pointing out to their Commanders 
general views by which they are to be guided. But 
this same observer cannot refrain from blaming the 
Archduke's indecision, when, sending Hotze to Rap- 
perachwyl on the 17th August, he did not by a 
determined will, and by positive orders, oblige the 
Austrian and Russian Generals to proceed with 
vigour, and without reply, in carrying out the operar 
tions to the left of the lake of Zurich ; which it is 
possible might have re-established matters." 

This candid admission, seen by itself, would silence 
further depreciatory comment on the Archduke ; but, 
coming as it does after bo much said and implied to 
decry Suwarow, and to throw on him the blame of 
this very failure, it rather disturbs than disarms 
the feeling previously excited. 

Advocating the conviction that Suwarow, with all 
his oddities, affords a grand example of the power 
of that earnestness and devotion, inherent and ca- 
pable of beneficial development in large masses of 
the great human family, we find additional satisfac- 
tion in this belief from the opportunity now afforded 
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of eontnstiag, not so iniicli liie sayings (though these 
n&j well bear ecmtiny) aa hie dmugs — his declsioa 
and energy communicated to all around him, his 
untiling Mlf-eniployment, his aid to operations un- 
dertaken in (^position to bis views, hia cordial con- 
ciliation or efficient command of the allied troops 
employed under him, his whole conduct as a chief 
of anuies, in short — with the parallel proceedings of 
the accomplished General, who, in his writings, exerts 
the cultivated powers of his mind and the influence 
of hie position to dim a great contemporary's reputa- 
tion. Suwarow may, in the opinion of many, have 
deserved the epithets of " coarse and vulgar ;" 
■upcrior qualities for national service, uuackni 
ledged in this Archduke's work, are as unquesti( 
ably the just attributes of Suwarow, 
strongly developed military deficiendea and pers( 
weaknesses made manifest in it — the failings of the 
Archduke Charles ; who brought thejealousand 
V0U3 sensibilities of a court-bred prince into the ru] 
game of war (where the sterling qualities of Na1 
noblemen alone make weight) as well as to his 
hours as an author, in which their unwholesome 
has led to omisj^ons and palliative relations amot 
ing to constructive falsehood ; and he really lool 
little, with all his theory and acquirements, beside the 
rough old hero, who dwarfed Mm by his propinquHj. 
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If he did not feel and writhe under the conscious- 
neaa of this, from first to last, in 1799, the tone of 
his work has very much misled me, "Whatever be 
the cause, the Vienna booksellers declare the book 
to be now (1846) completely out of favour with his 
Highness, who would gladly circumscribe its further 
circulation. But it has unfortunately become his- 
tory, and the Archduke's better after-thought (like 
m&ny others apparently in his eventful life) has come 
too late. 

It seems to me that writers on military science 
are too apt (unconsciously perhaps) to glide into the 
currier's error of " nothing like leather;" and in their 
appreciation of the science they inculcate, to tend 
by their doctrine to cramp and depreciate the 
glorious qualities of miHtary energy and daring: 
much as the engineers of the olden time were accus- 
tomed to do by their continuous lines of fortifica- 
tion, which often gave a weak support, wliile they 
paralyzed the action which, but for their restraint, 
might have led to victory. The tone and tenor of 
the Archduke Charies's work on the campaign of 
1799 renders it, in my humble opinion, largely 
amenable to this inipeachmeat, wheu shewing, as it 
does in an able (though I think uncandid) military 
disquisition, what Moreau and Napoleon had already 
sutEciently and practically proved, viz., that the 
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rtHey of Uie Danube wm the true fine of KttaA on 
Auitrta: it exhibits itd author so eogroaBB^Ij iik- 
preiiMd with the importaoce of the adoptioB of • tne 
line of nilitary opentioa, as to allcnr hkoaelf to be 
BiMled, in ita exempliScsUoii, to an apptxeot andez- 
eKtimate of a stilt more important essential in war, 
viz., that moral force, without which the etTat«^a 
talent of a Commander becomes inefficient and re- 
Hiltleee. If the game of war were played like that 
of chesti, we doubt not the Archduke's theory votdd 
teach n man to checkmate hia adverBary, junvided 
always he were allowed to be as long about it at 
auite<I hia convenience; but unluckily for skill, the 
rough players at war are allowed to sweep the table 
and seize the stakee if they can ; and there is nothing 
in its rules to secure a General, who shall be a 
ful as the Archduke would have him to keep t 
key of the theatre of war in his bauds, from eeei 
the door kicked open in spite of him, and the i 
theatre in the hands of his antagonist. Gena 
Mack in 1805, and the Archduke in 1809, were i 
posHession of the key ; but " they couldna baud it." 
Paradoxical as it may eeem, I think it dangerc 
to illustrate the principles of strategy by a detailfllj 
. history of a period of actual war. To judge of t 
Ictrotegical correctness of a given operation by test 
ling its application to established axioms, is a soiu 
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and instructive process, by which you will see whe- 
ther it was or was not according to stratefpe rule ; 
but to relate the operations of a campaign, applying 
to each and all of them atrategic principles ae gauges 
of their excellence, would in many cases be aa 
childish a procedure, as to bring forward the pace 
stick and plummet of the drill sergeant, as the 
standards by which you must condemn the length- 
ened strides and rapid dash with which dovotedness 
would rush to victory. The science of strategy is 
matter of demonstration, and its best illustration is a 
diagram. Its deductions arc Invariable and immu- 
table as regards a given theatre of war, whose lines 
of least resistance will always he the same, whatever 
may be the various qualities of the armies or the 
personal attributes of the Commanders engaged in 
it. Strategic science is to the game of war what 
" Matthews" is to the game of whist ; but, unfor- 
tunately for the science, the pre-established value of 
the cards in hand, in the game of war, alters as the 
game goes on ; and when the ten will no longer beat 
the nine, results become necessarily uncertain. 

The Archduice admits this fuUy. " The majority 
of all the powers which constitute the material force 
of armies, does not in all cases insure success in war 
to him who wields them. An antagonist who knows 
the art of employing them, and giving to them a more 
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forcible action, will oflen vanquish it. Herein lisa 
the secret of moral force ; and aa in war ihJe mow 
force, whether exhibited by a Commander i 
troops, conetitutes a power that very commonly 
baffles calculation, the chief who knows be wields 
it is often justified and to be lauded for disregarding 
rulea and precautions, which prudence and science 
would alike wisely prescribe, where that equality 
existed on which must rest the deductions of demoinJ 
strative science." fl 

But the object of a writer on military strategy 
being to show that the principles of the science are 
truths, and to inculcate an adherence to them, in _ 
doing this, seldom gives due consideration or weig! 
to those circumstances which, changing the value c 
the premises or data of a problem, render theaa 
rules inapplicable to it. Such circumstances 1 
little favour in his eight — they seem to him : 
pertinent anomalies : he ie apt to under-estiniat« 
their weight, and not unfrequently to give theig 
ugly epithets. And tlius we find the value of mora 
force, which no man had better opportunities 
estimating than the Archduke Charles, thoi 
mitted as a power in war, so often questioned fca, 
its successes, and so believed for its i 
those possessing most of it so little applauded fm; 
it, that the impression left on the mind is, that i 
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the Archduke's opinion it is a very doubtful and 
dangeroua quality to depend on. Now, this in a 
military history, seems the most detrimental of all 
possible biases j and, as I think, most peculiarly so 
in a history addressed to the Austrian army : whose 
defeeta, as depicted even by the Archduke himself, 
eeem those especially originating in a want of the very 
quality he gives the weight ofhis authority to depre- 
ciate. Not hut that the Archduke fully admits that 
" a decided resolution is in general the first quality of 
the soldier, and the distinguished characteristic of his 
calling," but this cold assertion of a truth is far from 
the impressive enforcements of it which his subject 
called for. It is m shewing where this first of 
qualities has been most gloriously exhibited, and 
where it has been proved to have been most pal- 
pably wanting, that men are made to feel its value, 
and to receive into their minds impressions that may 
influence their future character. Acknowledging a 
power in moral force, the Archduke damns it with 
faint praise ; and admitting its success, laboriously 
points out where its proceedings were theoretically 
wrong, without emphatically shewiog how much 
more so was the want of energy that caused it to be 
successful. 

By way of instance, his Highness shews at length 
how Lecourbe sinned against rule in hia glorious 
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advance on Zeroetz; and tfaenconclades: "L>eooaibe 
allowed himself to be carried way by his intrt^&ty 
and the violence of hie cliaracter ; preferring to force 
hie way, and not caring for the blood of hk acdfiers 
when he thoit^t the shedding it would ^ve liim 
aucccsH, he trusted blindly to the euperiority derive 
nhlc from acting on the offeneive, and taking the 
initiative in hie t^erations : and indeed," adds his 
Ilighncas, "nowhere are such means more dedsivo 
than in unountain warfare." Surely in this Le- 
courbe was right. He knew and felt the power of 
inonil force ; he wielded and used it to success. Bat 
it would have been folly to have lost time or oppor- 
tunity in acting by rule, or not acting at all, when 
the <]uality of tlie oppoation he anticipated could be 
braved aa he braved it. The glaring deficiency pro- 
minent in this operation, was the want of moral force 
on tho Austrian side. On thie Lecourbe CEiIculated, 
and ualuulated rightly. He did not think his anta- 
gonists )iad it in them to break in on his long line, 
down the Inn, by the difficult lateral valleya that 
giivu access to it: but the thing was possible, and, 
tlicrefore, the strategical teacher has a right to shake 
hir* Itead at him. Again, when Dessolles succeeds at 
Taiil'crs against more than twice his force of Ans^ 
triano, the Ai-chduke's comment simply acquaints us, 
" that ho dared not have done as he did, had he had 
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an enterprising enemy before him; and that nothing 
but the disposition of the ground, the well-known 

character of an antagonist, and of hie mode of acting 
in war, could justify espeditions of the kind." Granted 
fijlly : but as tiiose all did justify the case in point, 
what more waB requi^te ? 

And here let it not be supposed I idly cavil at 
the Archduke : his strategical arguments are amply 
borne out by the subaequent nullification of the 
effects of these brilliant successes, through the results 
ofoperations in other quarters; and he is, of course, in 
every respect right to show in how much certain opera- 
tions were hazardous : but what seems to me deficient 
in his teaching, is the absence it exhibits of all due 
appreciation, stimulation, and upholding to liighest 
honour and emulation, of that executive energy and 
daring, which gave success to measures that, theoreti- 
cally speaking, did not deserve it. No soldier who 
knows his business can undervalue the great in- 
fluence of science or of methods of war: where 
moral force and numbers are equal, these insure 
success; but no science, nor any methods of war, can 
in the long run compensate for a great inferiority of 
moral force ; and it is a source of mystification and 
error so to illustrate the advantages of these, as to 
set aside the prominent advocacy and inculcation of 
the higher and more important truth, oa a due un- 
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duBSandiDg and apprecUtioii of which the eecanty 
and boooor of nations can alone be baaed witli 



LoDg af\er Attila had scoffed at " the degenerate 
Rontaoe, whose deep and compact order of battle 
betrayed their feai^," we find in the tactics of Leo 
and Constantine Porphyrogenitus a retam to a 
eonnder system of formation, approaching closely to 
that which Gustavus Adolphiis subsequently adopted : 
but it was all in vain, because, as the historian remarks, 
" neither authority nor art could frame the important 
constituents of these formations— the soldier !" Nor 
justly can it be urged that, because the Archduke'a 
work is most professedly a scientific one, we are, 
therefore, solely to look to it for scientific teaching. 
Had the purport of the work been thus exclusive, 
my objections to it would not have been excited. 
But while judging of events by their concordance 
with, or disregard of, the principles of science, his 
Iligliness has spoken exclusively of moral force ; 
though always coldly, and often depreciatingly. Of 
all the French Generals, he moat frequently blames 
Lecourbe, at once the boldest and moat successftd 
of them. We have seen how little praise he can afford 
to the matchless daring and perseverance of Snwarow. 
He cannot deny the superior bravery of the Russian 
troops, but he detracts iirom it by insinuations. 
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And ao far does his Highness carry this tendency 
to throw the drawback of his indifference over 
eucceas obtained by moral force, that he eystema- 
tically avoids any distinct or distinguishing comment 
on those feats of hia own oflGcers which are glorified 
by the quality be delights not to honour. Auifen- 
berg, at Amsteg ; Major Etwas, at Schwyz ; and 
Klenau, near Genoa, showed an energy in diffi- 
culties that ennobles them in the eyea of others ; but 
they find no eulogist in their unimpassioned chief. 
" Springs of action of that temper (he says, speaking 
of the constituents of moral force) sometimes even 
balance a superiority of numbers, hut they cannot 
hold out against it, because will alone is powerless 
when means are wanting to it." Why, ao is science, 
and so is all else in war ; but moral force will often 
triumph over numbers and science, whereas m«e ' 
Bcience, or numbers without it, is the veriest broken 
reed that ever calculators leant on. Again he writes, 
— " Small armies possessed of great moral force have 
vanquished colossal masses, whilst hordes of barba- 
rians have beaten the best disciplined armies on earth, 
by the mere superiority of their physical powers ;" to 
which latter phrase we demur to subscribe, believing 
that without a superiority of moral force in the 
»aad barbarians, this latter contingency would never 
happen. The mobs of Kussiana that baffled all 
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Frederick's ecieoce at Kiinersdorf, and the Cir- 
cassians who now annually baffle their descendants, 
do not do this, as it appears to me, by superior 
physical strength, but by the superiority of thdi 
moral force. They hold on longer and steadier to 
the simple and sublime motto, " mala mori guam 
Judari," than their antagonists. And to do this 16 
the first and grandest of all military qualities, and 
should be upheld by every military teacher as such. 

A demonstration that success obtained by moral 
force in disregard of strategical principles is wrong, 
as tested by the principles that are true and im- 
mutable, and only defeDsible as a lucky result worked 
out by a power always accidental, assuredly leads to 
the conclusion, that as a man may be wrong in his 
conjectures of the degree of moral force he wiel 
he would be safest and wisest in guiding himst 
by the principles which are sound in themselves and 
eternal in their application ; and this, we think, 
must Inevitably lead, in minds of dubious tempei 
the adoption of vague ideas of a supposed knowli 
which may too often prove their excuse for cboosii 
a safe rather than a perilous alternative — a?, fii 
instance in the case of Petrasch when he fled ft 
the support of Suwarow, because he was so leami 
in strategy as to suppose the fate of Austria 
on his occupation of the Vorarlberg passes. 
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No army in Europe hsa suffered so much from 
blots of this nature as that of Austria, and we fear 
the Archduke's teaching has no tendency to diminish 
them, A military history should inculcate, with a 
trumpet's tone, those qualities that constitute the 
liighest power of armies ; and he who so advocates 
any of the accessory helps in war, as to leave it 
dubious whetiiGr an adherence to them may not be 
more incumbent on the soldier than his adhesion to 
this first great duty, will do an injury to the cause 
he advocates which all the theory he may teach 
will never remedy. History is philosophy teaching 
hy example. Alexander slept with Homer under 
his piUow. What Englbh soldier does not feel 
convinced, on reading Napier's history or Mitchell's 
essays, that he could have done the deeds they nar- 
rate, and would be ready to do them if called upon? 

But who could by any possibility imagine a man 
animated to any nobler course than his self-seeking 
instincts would suggest, by any excitement he would 
owe to a hbtory such as that of the Archduke ? What 
has been wanting in the Austrian army, for which 
the Archduke writes, is energy. Their system based 
on ideal knowledge of war, which over-estimating its 
material and scientific agencies has overlooked what 
may be done by energy and devotedness, has given 
to their operations ao conservative a character, — eudi 
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a habit of looking backward rather than onward, 
and a promptness to abandon all effort the moment 
that chances seem to preponderate against them — as 
often to paralyze, and alrooat always to impair, their 
power as an army. See what Napoleon says of the 
Auatrians — " No people on earth are less active or 
dangerous as regards military affairs than they are." 
What is his moat contemptuous censure of soldiers of 
his own : — " Lea misirables ! Ih se laiisent battre mime 
par des Autrichieni." Foy declares — " It was sufficient 
for the acquittal of their conscience that the wings 
were turned, or merely passed; their battalions, 
drawn up so laboriously in right linesj immediately 
took to their heels. Our foot soldiers of three feet 
high brought in the giants of Germany and Croatia 
by hundreds." ^H 

In the Archduke's pages we read of " their sloi^H 
ness, which could never avail itself of advantage^^ 
though backed by numerical superiority ; " " their 
exaggerated fear of being turned, which terriSed 
them, and often led to the greatest calamities ;" and 
in the following passE^e we have a picture in little 
of all we would have understood on this particular 
point: "During our latter wars, the incapacity of 
commanders on either side haa produced effects on 
the G-erman and the French diametrically opposite to 
each other. It made the former hesitating — the lat- 
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ter rash. The French, excited by revolutionary 
enthusiasm, sought to trample on obstacles, and when 
they saw a danger to brave, aought for victory as 
the result: this was the impulse they followed 
when they had no more certain guide. The Ger- 
mans, trained to passive subordination, slaves of 
discipline and fixed rules, restrained by responsibi- 
lities, fell into the paralysia of irresolution when 
circumstances became embarrassing." Surely, to 
such an army, a work of the temper of the Arch- 
duke's is a fatal legacy I 

Inculcate true principles of strategy among them, 
in the name of Heaven ! but do not let it be so done 
ae to blind them to what is a thousand times more 
requisite to them as an army. The great and 
palpable defect of the Austrian army, when the Arch- 
duke wrote, was want of energy in those who led 
them. When the French officers had to speak of 
one of them who was bold and daring, it was ae 
an exception to the rule — " il navait rien du caraclert 
meticuleux des Autrickiens ; ilitait,comme en dit, franc 
du collier, ses attaques iloient poussees ov/ond," To an 
army of this character, a work like the Archduke's is 
rather calculated to perpetuate its formal mediocrity 
than to elevate its tone and lend glory to its future. 
Give every man in it all the science the Archduke 
ever had, with the deficiencies of energy and decision 
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that were amodatcd with it, sod they wonld be no 
wlut more capable of warnDg with the French, on an 
equal footing, than tltej have been. Teaching anch 
u the Archduke's, w like the generalship tha.t mis- 
takes or prefers a secondary to a primaiy object — its 
succeBa even may be nullified bj tha inflneoce of 
what it has disregarded. An army without high 
tone and energy is like a locomotive bereft or short 
of steam. The engine under its full impnl^TC 
power may occasionally run off the Unc — blow up or 
come to other mischief; but without it, or with a 
supply that only works it inefficiently, ita " beii^a 
end and aim" are nullified, and it stands a great cora- 
binatioD of artificial construction and admirable skill, 
got up at an enormous expense, to tantalize and 
provoke those interested in it by its failures and 
shortcomings. See the picture the Archduke gives 
Bs of the commonplace man in action. " Seldom does 
tlie same man conjoin such perspicacity in his views 
and firmnesa in his resolutions, tbat, at the decisive 
moment, he will not be shaken by doubt ; even should 
no indirect motive of his own suggest them." Take 
A single instance, out of the thousand parallel cases 
the history of the Austrian army furnishes, of an 
officer believing that, according to his military ideas, 
it was time for him to surrender, from St, Cyr's 
account of the afliur of Castelfranco, — " Nous avioRt a 
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peine asaez Sliemmes pour te »aiser des ekevaux monies 
par la caoalerie ennemie. Le vieil efficier qui i:om~ 
tnandait le regiment de Cuirassiers de I'Archiduc Fer- 
Jmand remit son epee, les iarmes aux yeux, et Ron sans 
ieaueoup d' hesitation, ' Je crois. Monsieur le Generaly 
disoit it, 'je crois que vous n'Stes pasjart. ' " What 
thia poor old fellow wanted was Bometliinw sure — 
aomethiD^ borne in upon his mind like the MoElcm 
impulse, "Paradise ie before you — hell and the devil 
in your rear,' " — something by which he should know 
that it was good to fight till he could fight no longer ; 
uid surely to the army, of which very probably he 
was a very worthy member, it cannot be good for . 
their greatest chief to shew no sympathetic thrill 
while detailing gallant deeds — to studiout'ly refrain 
from eulogy where brave men rise above the average 
of their fellows, aa well as from branding the shame- 
less, and almost palliating pusillanimity and fatuity 
by the faintneas of his objections to them. Jomint 
in his scientific treatise on great military operations 
does not do this ; but he, too, affords an evidence of 
the difficulty to the human mind of justly judging 
of all the various points of war, when strongly biassed 
by those scientific formula, whose general application 
must rest on the assumption that men, like similar 
lines in a demonstration, are equal quantities. With 
the staring fact before him of the superiority of his 
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own fellow-soldiers in moral force to tDanj of the 
armies they had to contend with, he is driven, in the 
illuetration of lua luuTergal principles, to assume that 
all warriog civilized nations are so nearly equal in 
warlike attributes, that similar foriuationa must be 
advisable under similar circumstances alike for all 
peoples ; and in recommending his columns of attack 
for actual battle, he dismiasea the result of the ten 
campaigns in which the English have invariably 
beaten these columns by tteir lines, with the foolish 
sneer that it was the fault of those who allowed 
themselves to be beaten by such a method of war 
that they did so. Wliereas nothing can be more 
palpable, that to fight in line against columns gives 
more fire — suffers less loss from hostile projectiles — 
and, above all, affords a powerful disposable reserve 
(on which be admits that success mainly depends) 
wherever numbers are equaL 

A hundred years ago. Marshal Saxe told 
French Infuutry that they were not adequate to 
in line on open ground agmnat a brave enemy 
did not fear to charge ; and though we do not km 
why he thought so, we know that facts have borne 
him out in his opinion. And therein we see the justi- 
fication of their adoption of the barbarous and bl( 
waiting action by columns, in a time of war 
greatest damage is done by forcible and far-reacl 
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projectiles. But surely this is no reason for its 
adoption by those who can dispense with so extra- 
v^pnt and irrational a rormation. Looking, then, to 
the cause of this delusion on the part of Jomini, 
we can alone ascribe It to that natural bins in favour 
of hia own gallant brother-soldiers which would 
not allow hira to acknowledge any inferiority in 
them, such as could only be accounted for by ad- 
mitting a superiority in others. In like manner, 
we believe the Archduke Charles is led to screen 
the deficiencies of the army he loved, by shirking 
and mystifying the effects of the qualities in which 
they are apparently deficient, and dwelling as of 
most importance on the secondary talent in which 
he, if not they, may be pronounced superior. In 
this mistaken preference of bo high an authority 
, in the Austrian army, we imagine we see some 
elucidation of the otherwise unaccountable fact, that, 
with perhaps the moat variably adapted military 
population on earth — strong in numbers and good- 
will — Austria has never, during the course of 
modem history, carried to a successful termination 
any war in which she lias combated single-banded ; 
nor has ever allied herself with other powers without 
having excited an universal and detrimental impres- 
won of her slowness and want of energy. 

"II faut que k Ghitrai ne dimne pas mains dt soin 
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na moral de son armee. A quoi servirait en effet que 
cinquante miile hommes /assent mis en hataille devant 
vingt mille, s'ils manquent de Timpuhiim nidasaire 
pour enlever et culbuter Vennemif Ce n'eat paa 
seulemenl du soldat domt il iagit, c^e»t plus par- 
ticulierement encore de ceux qui doivent le eonduire" — \a 
the crowning teaching of Jomini's admirable scien- 
tific treatise. 

" YeB, doubtless," says the gallant Poy, with the | 
pMnful but honourable justice towards thoee vho 
crushed the cause he eerred — " doubtless the instinc- 
tive determination which even when it errs is better 
than skilful hesitation — the Htrength of mind that 
no danger can appal — the tenacity which carries off 
the prey by sticking to it to the last — these are 
rare and sublime qualities." And these rare and 
sublime qualities, aa it appears to me, are either 
not regarded as such by the Archduke Charies 
(judging from the text and tone of his campaign of 
1799), or he baa been betrayed into refraining from 
their prominent inculcation, either by the cooecious- 
ness that they were by no means brilliantly exhi- 
bited by himself or hia army during that period, or 
by a protracted and rankling estrangement from the 
Kussian army, whose conduct formed so noble and 
incessant a display of them. If the first, would it 
not rather militate E^ainst him as a chief of armies — 
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if the second, as an indulgent and liberal military 
writer to whose statements and opinions implicit 
reliance must be given ? His work I think an able 
disquisition on strategy, but a military history defi- 
cient in important essentials; and most especially 
iU-adapted to improve the army for whose particular 
instruction it was written. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A FETT OBJECTIONS TO CERTAIN MILITARY STATE- 
MENTS AND OPINIONS IN MB. ALISON'S EISTOBT. 



Havino thus endeavoured to throw my feather 
weight into the scale against the assumed liberalitf 
and infaUibility of the Archduke's judgment 
garda Suwarow, I think it right, before laying down 
my pen, to notice a few points of Mr. Alison's 
tion of the events of 1799, wherein I presume 
think he has written without due care and consideisr 
tion. I have read no more of his work than the 
narration of the events of that period ; and 
have found in what I have perused many large vii 
of strategy, military parallels, and causes and 
from which I heartily and entirely dissent, I al 
leave untouched these more intellectual topics, 
restrict ray obtervationa to such simpler matters- 
fact as it may not seem presumptuous 
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Most men think unfavourably of the Archduke 
Charles's generalship, when, after gaining the battle 
of Stockach, he allowed Jourdan's beaten and di- 
vided army to retire unmolested. Monsieur Thiers 
Bays — " The Austrians, exhausted by this long battle, 
dared not pursue us. If the Archduke, profiting by 
his advantages, had actively followed the beaten 
army, he might have thrown it into complete dis- 
order, and perhaps even destroyed it." Marshal 
Gouvion St, Cyr (who commanded a division at 
Stockach) remarks—" Nevertheless, the Archduke 
did not profit by the advantage this event had given 
him ; he was afraid to follow the force he had beaten, 
and stopped the movement of his army." 

It would be interesting to know the cause of this, 
and it was looked for &om the frankness of bis 
character in the work he has puhliehed ; but there 
we only find, that, "satisfied with having decided the 
victory, the Prince did not advance into the plain. 
When a General believes he has gained a victory, it 
is his business to profit by it." Mr. Alison, more 
condescending than the Archduke, thus explains at 
the 334th page of his sixth volume, the reason of 
his Highness's inaction : — " With superior forces and 
20,000 cavalry in admirable order, the Austrians had 
now an opportunity of overwhelming the French 
army in the course of its retreat to the Rhine, such 
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M never again occtnred to tiien tiD the battle of 
Leipzic. The Aiehduke cleAily pcrcened Ast 
there was the important point of the c«nnMag»; bmI 
had he been the unfettered master of hla ■ctiMa 
be would in all probabilitj have con^traiDed the 
enemy's army to a retreat as diaaetroos aa that &an 
Wurtzburg in 1796. But the Aulic CooDcfl for- 
bade him to advance towarda the Rhine ^ Switxer- 
lond waa cleared of the enemy. He waa compelled, 
in consequence, to put his army into cantonment 
between Engcn and Wahlwies, while the Repol^ 
licana leisurely effected their retreat through the 
Bloclc Forest. Here Mr. Alison pronounces that 
the inatructions of the Aulic Council as to opera- 
tions on tlie lihine compelled the Archduke to put 
hiM nrmy into cantonment after Stockach, and thus 
to allow the Ilepublicana to retreat leisurely ; where- 
M the truth is, that the Archduke, giuning the battle 
oil the 25th of March, did not put Mb army into 
oantonment till the 6th April, when the retreat 
of tliQ Bopublicaus waa completed. It is for hii 
■upinonoas during the intermediate period that men 
hold him faulty, and ask his reoaona. The Aulic 
Council had ordered him to advance from the Lech 
to mcot the French near the sources of the Danube. 
He mot thorn, fought them, and beat them ; sepa- 
rating their force so completely, that while one 
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portion retreated to the west, the other retreated to 
the north, and only effected its reunion with the 
main army by forced marches, on the third night 
after the battle. Friends and foes alike ask why 
did not the Archduke profit by this opportunity of 
destroying one or other of these bodies ; and Mr. 
Alison acquaints us that, by some preposterous in- 
genuity, it was discovered that the orders of the 
Auiic Council regarding operations on the Rhine 
forbade it. But the Archduke by no means sup- 
ports him in this extraordinary view. His High- 
ness's relation shows palpably, and in spite of mere 
verbiage, that what was wanting in him on this 
occasion was that energy and decision which the 
Aulic Council had as little power to take from 
aa to give him. In Suwarow's words, "He didn't 
hay will I " St. Cyr'e quotation, that, " satisfied 
with having decided the victory, the Prince did not 
, advance into the plain," shows him, on the battle- 
field, a General of the class of Sir Harry Burrard 
at Vimiera ; and the following day (the 26th) we 
read, that, " looking at Switzerland as the point 
of most importance, and strongly persuaded that 
Jourdan would not halt on this side of the Blaci. 
Forest, he thought it sufficient to follow him with a 
mere advanced guard." But, lo ! Jourdan did halt 
on this side of the Black Forest, and then (oc the 
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28tli) the Archduke determined " to suspend every 
thing, till he should have driven him into the valley 
of the Rhine;" and on the 29th and 30th he was 
reconcentrating hia army on the Stockach ground, 
and uniting it to Sztarray's corps for thia purpose. 
With these forces he was at Donauschingen 
3rd April, and beyond this entrusted the pursuit 
Sztarray. 

It is these sliilly-shally proceedings, with a gloi 
opportunity before him, which derogate from 
Archduke's character as a General ; and nothing but 
myatification or delusion can seek to represent them 
as any way affected by the subsequent cantoning 
the army on the 6th ApriL To coincide with 
Alison's view, we must suppose the Archduke 
tered by the Aulic paralysis ou the 25th, 26th, 27i 
and 28th March, and forced from it on the 
30th, and 3 1st, and that the French army owed 
safety on all these days to the cantoning of the army 
on the 6th of the following month. It is possible that 
Mr. Alison may have been misled by a paragraph in 
the Archduke's work, inserted (rather Jesuitieally aa 
it seems) between the relation of the events of the 
27th and 29th March. It runs : " At this epoch un- 
fortunate events checked the progress of operatioi 
The Archduke was attacked with sudden illne: 
the court of Vienna was disinclined to euccei 
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which should appear to expose the Tyrol, by re- 
moving the army from the supposed theatre of war. 
These contrarieties paralyzed the activity of the 
Archduke, and favoured the retreat of the French. 
The Austriana neglected the opportunity of falling 
on the divided forces of the enemy, putting him out 
of condition to hold the field," &c. But a military 
critic should have borne in mind that it was on the 
26th and 27th of March, while the French army was 
divided and demoralized by its defeat, that the Arch- 
duke had the game in his bauds ; and that the feelings 
of the Vienna Cabinet in no way prevented his 
Highness subsequently following the French army 
leisurely, and lukewarmly doing them no injury, just 
aa far as a vigorous pursuit of them at the proper 
moment would have led him. Nor did the illness of 
,the Archduke occur bo as to prevent his pursuit of 
Jourdan ; but nearly a fortnight subsequent to the 
arrival of that General's army in France, It is this 
fact, and the too comprehensive term of epoch used 
,by the Archduke, which gives a character of deceit 
to the passage introduced in his contest. In fine, I 
meet Mr, Alison's declaration with the observation, 
that the Republicans did not effect their retreat 
.leisurely because the Archduke cantoned his army 
on the 6th April, but because lie did not use his 
army eoergeticaUy before he so cantoned it ; as, on 
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the day be did so, tbey had actually crossed the 
Kbiae. I deny that t]ke Aulic Council prevented a 
pursuit of the French ; for the French were pur- 
sued, and only escaped severe loss because they were 
pursued (in the Archduke's own words) " faible- 
nient," wbicb prevented the Austrians profiling by the 
hurried retreat of the French centre, and lost them the 
opportunity of inflicting a severe loss upon the enemy. 
The Archduke's fetters were of his own making: 
and the Aulic Council have enough to answer for, 
without fathering the effects of that timid and dila- 
tory system of war, of which Mr. Alison's beau ideal 
of a chief is at once the greatest example and advocate. 
Mr. Ahson, continuing to repreaent the Aulic 
Council as the scapegoat for all the Archduke's short- 
comings as a General, proceeds at page 346 of his 
sixth volume, under the head of " Operations in 
Germany" after Stocbach, and with the date of the 
13th April, to say, — " In vain the Archduke urged 
the Aulic Council not to lose the precious moment 
they desired not to endanger the advantages wJ 
they had already gained — enjoined hi 
his operations to clearing the right bank of the 
Danube by detached parties." Now, we cannot 
understand here how the Aulic Council could have 
issued these instructions, seeing that, at the period 
mentioned, there was not a ungle Frenchman on the 
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right bank of the Danube ; but supposing, as we do, 
that Mr. Alison has here spoken of the Danube 
when he muat mean the Rhine, we no less demur to 
accept hia conclusion, that the Aultc Council are 
chargeable as the impediment to the Archduke's 
proceedings at this moment; when we read in the 
Archduke's own words, — "The Archduke had fixed 
on the 10th April to commence hia operations on 
Zurich, with which Hotze was to combine, by ad- 
vancing from the Vorarlberg by St. Gall ; but at the 
moment when the troops were about to move, the 
Inspector- General of provisions declared it impossi- 
ble to furnish the requisite supplies. This obstacle, 
nevertheless, could not have proved insurmountable 
in so fertile a land as Suabia, if other circumstances 
had not stopped the Austrian army in the course of 
their success. The illness of the Archduke Charles 
forced him to give over the command of the army, 
for some time, to General Wallis; during which, con- 
aiderable reinforcements of French troops arriving in 
Alsace, and about Mayence and Manheim, caused 
doubts as to their destination," &c. 

Surely the Aulic Council should not be held re- 
sponsible for the deficiencies of the Archduke's Com- 
missary-General, or the state of hia Highness'a 
health, which are thus plainly stated by the best 
possible authority to have cost " the precious mo- 
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ment," for which he has declared the Council 
sponsible. Mr. Alison'a context after the quotation, 
given at the beginning of this paragraph, goea on to 
say : — " After several engagements, the French were 

finatlj expelled from the German side 

Massena found himself, by these disasters, under the 
necessity of changing entirely the disposition of hie 
army. Turned) on the one flank by the ImperialistB, 
on the lake of Constance, and on the other by the 
advance of Kray beyond the Adige, he was com- 
pelled to retire into the central part of Switzerlan< 
Now, of the engagements and disasters to whk 
Mr. Alison refers, we have the foUowinj 
from the Archduke Charles : — " The Austrians al- 
lowed the whole month of April to glide away in 
blameable inaction. Their advance guards aJoi 
amused themselves by driving the enemy on 
13th from Schaffhausen — the I4th from Petera- 
hausen — the 17th from Eglisau, and clearing the 
right bank of the llhine." These dates are days 
of April, on the Gth of which month Kray 
finally passed the Adige ; but so far from Masst 
being compelled to retire into the central 
of Switzerland by these operations, we find 
Alison, in the next page, describing the position 
his army with its right in the Tyrol and the reat 
along the Rhine, from the Grisons to Basle ; and 
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further, that its poata were Dot withdrawn from the 
left bank of that river till the 20th May, and then 
not on account of the operations alluded to by 
Mr. Alison, but in coDsequence of its right being 
turned by Hotze and Bellegarde falling on it from 
the Tyrol, and the Archduke crossing the river in 
co-operation with them : but this was late in May, 
and circumstances were vastly changed in these 
five weeks. Massena bore himself nobiy under his 
difficulties when they beset him ; but he would have 
been a fool, or worse, to have fallen hack to the 
centre of Switzerland, at the period and for the 
reasons adduced by Mr, Alison. 

After having thus atated that Massena was com- 
pelled to retire into the centre of Switzerland by 
the Archduke's successes in Germany and Kray's 
passing the Adige, Mr. Alison, in the 363rd page 
of his sixth volume, contradicts himself, hy admit- 
ting that it was through the successes of Bellegarde 
and Hotze that the right wing of Masaena was 
forced to retire from the Tyrol and the Grisons; 
adding, as a consequence of these movements, that 
" the Imperialists were interposed in a salient angle 
between the Republican armies, the one thrown 
back on the line of the Po, the other on that of 
the Aar. Moreau aucceeded Scherer in the com- 
mand of the anny of Italy at this momentous crisis 
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.... and after a vun attempt to muntain the linl 
of the Oglio, the troops retired towards Milan. 
Moreau iinding himself, &c. &c., resolved to retiiw ^ 
towards the mountains of Genoa, in order to fatMli- 
tate his junction with Macdonald ;" and, at greater 
length than we can afford, Mr. Ahson goes on to 
show Moreau making hia arrangementa for the 
defence of the Adda. The wording of this passage 
would represent Moreau'e assumption of the eom*J 
mand in Italy as subsequent to, or simultaneous witly I 
Bellegarde's successes in the Grisona, whereas it wa# 
three weeks anterior to them ; and by the time they 
were effected) Moreau, so far from making an attempt 
to hold the line of the Oglio, was in the Maritimeifl 
Alps, near Mondovi and Coni. 

But the important error here maintained is, that 
Moreau commanded the French on the Oglio, and 
plauned the reprehensible dispositions for defending 
the Adda ; whereas Mr, Alison's authority, the Arch- 
duke Charles, would have told him that General 
Scherer did all this — giving over the command uj 
Moreau on the 25th April, the day on which Suw»« 
row's army reached the Adda to attack Lecco on tha" " 
morrow. Monsieur Thiers goes still further, saying 
that Scherer, " having altogether lost his wits, occu- 
pied the line of the Adda in the most unfortunate 
manner; and that on the 27th April, in the e 
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at the very moment that the line was forced, he 
handed over the command of the array to Moreau." 
Scherer's dispositions for defending the Adda, fol- 
lowed immediately as they were by Moreau's for 
the defence of the Po and Tanaro, one would have 
thought aufBcient to manifest to Mr. Alison, and to 
have called for inculcation on his readers, that dif- 
ference in the two men which was already evident 
to Kray before these operations, when he said, — 
" Si leur general est Scherer, je le hattrai ; si c'eitt 
Moreau, nous novs battroru." 

At page 366, Mr. Alison, aa already mentioned, 
states that Suwarow "for above a week gave himaelf 
up to festivities at Milan," and again, at the 70th page 
of his seventh volume, he repeats that " Suwarow, 
by an undue delay of eight days at Milan, missed 
the opportunity of destroying the French army" — 
whereas, entering Milan, aa he did, on the 29th 
April, we find his letters and despatches dated from 
Lodi on the 1st May; and we also read, in the 
Archduke's wort, that "the allies, 44,000 strong, 
left Milan on the 1st May, and Suwarow moved on 
Pavia." Mr. Alison, on the contrary, describes 
him, after this imaginary week's festivities, " at 
length, wearied with triumphal honours, setting out 
for Alexandria ;" to which he did not go at all during 
this period of the campaign. In the following page. 
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Mr. AliBOH) having brought Suwarow to Tortona, 
says, that, " to divert hia enemy's attention, he ex- 
tended hia right from Novi to Seravalle and Gavi, 
threatening thereby his communication 3 with Genoa 
and France ; but that this was a mere feint, intended 
to mai^k his real design, which was to croes the Fi 
turn his left, and force him to a general and decirai 
action." To which we would respectfully obserr) 
that if his object was to divert the enemy by extend- 
ing his right from Novi to Serravalle, he would 
very probably have succeeded; as, to have done 
BO, he must have forced his army to the right abontj 
or countermarched it, presenting its back to 
astonished enemy. But supposing, as we do hei 
mistake of right for left, and that the movement 
question would have threatened Moreau's communi- 
cation with Genoa, what, in the name of strategy! 
could it have to do with his communications with 
France, which were carried on by the Mont Cenis 
and the Col de Tende? Nor can we subscribe 
to Mr. Alison's concluding observation in this pMa 
sage, as it is most distinctly made manifest 1^ 
Suwarow'a orders and letters, that, from the time he 
turned towards Moreau at San Salvadorc, liis object 
was to attack or turn hia right ; for which purpose 
he ordered Rosenberg to pass over from the left bank 
of the Fo and join him ; and that when he found thie 
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too difficult, or inexpedient, he gave up the idea of 
• attacking him at all, and crossed the Po with his 
main body ; not to force him to a battle, but to march 
on Turin, and to leave Moreau, for the time, to 
his own devices ; no part of his main army moving 
towards Moreau till the 2nd June, a fortnight after 
he croased the Po to move on Turin. 

In the following page (367), we find Mr. Alison 
writing, that, after the affair of Basignano or 
Mugarone, on the 12th May, "the Allied army 
was concentrated anew in the entrenched camp of 
Garofalo. At the same instant that this was passing 
in one quarter, Suwarow raised hia camp at San 
Juliano, with the design of crossing the Po, near 
Casa Tenia, and marching upon Seeia. The attempt 
was not attended with decisive success : a warm 
action ensued between the division of Victor and 
the Russian advanced guard, 9,000 strong, under 
Generals Bagration and Lusignan ; victory was long 
doubtful, and although the French were at length 
forced to retreat, under shelter of the cannon of 
Alexandria, the demonstration led to no serious 
impression at the time on the position of the 
Republican General. Tired with the unsatisfactory 
nature of these manceuvrea, Suwarow resolved to 
march with the bulk of his forces on Turin." This 
is really the most curious piece of history, of its 
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length, that ever was written. It represents, if I 
understand it aright, tliat the troops at Garofalo and 
San Juliano were two distinct bodies, the former of 
which remained in its entrenched camp, wliile the 
latter broke up to march upon a place called Sesja: 
with some intention, that, though not decisively 
successful, led to an action, the result of which, 
though the French were driven back, produced no 
impression at the time on Moreau's position ; and 
tlmt Suwarow, apparently bafSed, then reeolved to 
march on Turin. Whereas the real facta are, that 
the troops at Garofalo and San Juliano (the latter 
being an outpost of the former) were alike connected 
portions of Suwarow 's main army, which broke 
up on the 16th May (not with the remotest Idea 
of disturbing Moreau — in fact, to march away from 
before him), under distinct and published orders to 
march on Turin, passing the intermediate river Seaia 
en route; and that as their rear-guard (not their ad- 
vanced-guard — whicli was already croesing the Po), 
under Lusignan and Bagratiou, was preparing at 
Sao Juliano to obey this order, it was attacked by 
Moreau, who advanced from San Salvadore, crossing 
tiie Tanaro and Bormida rivers, to make a strong 
reconnoifisance in this direction. The repulse of 
Morean, so far from leading to no eerious impression 
on his position at the time, led him to break up his 
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camp the very nest day, sending Victor with IiIs 
infantry to Genoa, and abandoning it himself on the 
following morning with the rest of his army, by 
forced marches, on Asti and Moncaglieri; wliile 
Suwarow deliberately proceeded witli hia march on 
'the Sesia and Turin (an identical operation — not 
two distinct ones, aa described by Mr. Alison), which 
was in progress before, and in a degree interrupted 
(i. e., by the detention of the troops while beating 
the enemy) by the demonstration made by Moreau 
(not by Snwarow), and not in the remotest degree 
priginated, as Mr. Alison states, in Suwarow's dis- 
satisfaction at the victory which had punished his 
enemy's accidental interference with its pj'oceedings. 
At page 374 Mr. Alison says, " It was agreed 
that Macdonald should cross the Apennines and 
advance towards Tortona, his right resting on the 
mountains— his left, on the right bank of the Po." 
Here Mr. Alison by right means left, and by left 
means right, or we very much mistake his tactical 
nirtions; and at the succeeding 3S6Ch page, when be 
writes, that " Suwarow ordered up great part of the 
garrison of Mantua to reinforce his army," it would 
puzzle any one, aware that the said garrison were all 
Prencli, and enemies to Suwarow, if the frequency 
of lapses of this kind in Mr. Alison's hmtory had 
not pretty well broken in the reader to tlie habit of 
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interpreting Mr. Alison's email errors of baste, hj 
believing them to involve a meaning as opposite as 
possible to tbat tbcy stand for. 

Again, a few lines only before tbe last quotation 
alluded to, Mr. Alison, to establish a comparison 
between Napoleon operating against Wurmser and 
Suwarow, at the Trebbia, makes the very extraor- 
dinary assertion, tbat " the Russian General, though 
at the bead of an army considerably inferior to that 
of hla adversaries, was superior everywhere at the 
decisive point. The citadel of Turin, with its im- 
mense rai^azines, was captured by an army of only 
40,000 men, in presence of two whose united force 
exceeded 50,000." Now, putting Kray's forces out 
of the calculation, and with every inclination to 
say all that can fairly be urged in glorification of 
Suwarow, we have only to open Mr. Alison's own 
account of the respective numbers of these armies, 
to show the emptiness of this gratuitous affirma- 
tion. Allowing Moreau and Macdonald to have had 
50,000 men, we find opposed to them, and besieging 
Turin the following array: — Suwarow at Garofalo 
36,000 (page 377); 6,000 under Ott, who joined 
Suwarow at tbe Tidone (page 375) ; five battalions 
and six squadrons, aay 4,000 men, who joined in 
tbe Trebbia (page 380), making a force of 46,000 
under Suwarow, while Bellegarde'a force opposed to 
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Moreau, Mr, Alison calls four brigades (page 384), 
and the Archduke numbers at 8,000 men, besides 
Wuckassovich'e brigade; to which must be added 
the troops under Kaim besieging the citadel of 
Turin, which neither Mr. Alison nor the Archduke 
give in numbers, but wliich the journal of the siege 
given by the Chief Engineer, Harting, states to 
have been 7,415 men. Here are more than 60,000 
shown to have composed Suwarow's operating force, 
instead of 40,000, as above stated ; and what makes 
this hasty, dashing disregard of calculation pro- 
voking in this history is, that, shaking one's con- 
fidence in Mr. Alison's statement as it does, it 
obliges one to atop to investigate the details of 
any and all of his assertions that arc not self- 
demonstrative. 

At the 11th page of his seventh volume (from 
which volume our subsequent quotations from his 
work will henceforth be taken), he states that after the 
surrender of Alexandria, Suwarow, under the date 
of the 2nd August, " drew his forces round Coni, and 
commenced the siege of Tortona." Here we are led 
to conjecture that in his haste Mr. Alison has written 
Coni for Novi — and if we are wrong in this suppo- 
sition, we know not what he can mean, Coni being 
far away in the Col de Tende, quite out of any con- 
nection with Tortona : besides that in the same page 
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he Iiimaelf contradicts the statements here objected to^ 
writing, that " the Allies could only muster 45,000 
men in front of Tortona: General Kaim being at 
Cfaeraaco with 12,000 to observe the army of th4 
Alps ; Klenau in Tuscany with 7,000 combatants; 
and the remainder of their great army occnpied ia 
keeping up the communications between their widely 
scattered forces." 

After giving Suwarow's simple battle-order at 
Novi, — " Kray and Bellegarde wiU attack the left, the 
Hnssians the centre, and Melas the right," — in Irit 
ISth page, he in the following one acquaints ua, th^ 
*' Suwarow'a design waa to force back the right of 
the French by means of the corps of Kray, whild 
Bagration had orders to turn their left ;" proceeding 
to illustrate this direct contradiction of SuwarowlS 
design, by describing Kray's attack upon the left of 
the French army. 

In speaking of the crowning and crushing error of 
the campMgn of 1799, — viz., the departure of titi 
Archduke Chatles, with the great body of the Austrian 
army from Switzerland, before Suwarow's arrival in 
that country, — Mr. Alison, at his 27th page, pro- 
nounces that at the critical moment of Hotze's defeat 
at Naefels (30th August), the Archduke, yielding 
to the pressing commands of the Aulic Council, wns 
oon^eOed to abandon theanny with the great body 
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hia troops, leaving the united force of Koraakow and 
Hotze, 56,000 strong, scattered over & line forty 
miles in length, to sustain the weight of MasBena, who 
could bring 65,000 to bear upon the decisive point 
around the ramparts of Zurich." From this aeser- 
tiou we need scarcely say we entirely dissent. In 
the foregoing sketch, we have already given Lord 
Mulgrave's declaration (page 134) and Cobentzel's 
detailed explanation to the Emperor Paul (page 188), 
of the views of the Austrian Cabinet, that the Arch- 
duke should remain in Switzerland till Suwarow 
should arrive there ; and as further proof, we add the 
following extract from the Emperor Francis's letter 
to Suwarow, dated the 27th August : — " I have 
charged ray brother, the Archduke Charles, to throw 
back the enemy, and replace the former state of 
things (i. e., to recover the line of the St. Gothard, 
lost by the left of his army on the 16th August), 
since these unfortunate events would entail the 
worst consequences, and might cost the loss of all 
oar advantages in Switzerland," Surely this decla- 
ration, written from Vienna on the 27th August, ia 
utterly incompatible with the transmission of any 
previous orders sent from thence, which could compel 
the Archduke Charles to quit that country with his 
army, as he did on the 29th, 30th, and 31st of the 
same month. 
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We apprehend that Mr. Aliaon has misled himself 
in this matter by the apparent authority of the quo- 
tation which he gives in his 20th page from the Arch- 
duke's work, to the effect that "the Court of Vienna 
ordered the immediate execution of its will, without 
further objections;" but if Mr. Ahson will carefully 
examine the Archduke's history, he wUl see that in 
discussing the general plan agreed upon, the Arch- 
duke dissented from it in tola, considered his ultimate 
destination to the Lower Rhine as faulty, showing 
how preferable it would be for his whole army, united 
to all the Russians, to act in Switzerland ; and after 
commenting on the folly of stateamen far from 
acene of war deciding on military operations, ret 
the failure of his reasoning in the words, " la 
de Vtejme ordonne U secret, el la prompts execution'4 
ses voluntes sans aiicune objection," i. e. the Cabin 
adhered to the general plan, the most promino^ 
and important feature of which we have seen to tf 
the maintenance of things in statu quo in Switze 
land by the Archduke, till Suwarow should i 
there. 

The decision of the Vienna Cabinet had reachoj 
the Archduke before Massena's attack upon '. 
left or the arrival of Korsakow {82nd page, Caa^ 
pagne de 1799); but so far from compelling hill 
to quit Switzerland post haste, we find him, t 
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soon as Koreakow had arrived, engi^ed, with his 
whole army, in hia abortive attempt to pass the Aar 
on the 16th August: the success of which would 
have led him on Berne and Geneva ; and after that 
failure on the 21st commencing an operation on hia 
left, to recover the ground it had lost on the 16th, 
But the force he sent under Hotze was insufficient 
for its purpose, and when KorsakoWj with his whole 
army had moved on the 25th to co-operate with 
Hotze, the Archduke and he squabbled about the 
removal of six Austrian battalions, which the Arch- 
duke withdrew from the scene of action ; the re- 
sult of this wretclied puerility was, that the Arch- 
duke, disgusted and unable to command either him- 
self or Korsakow, incontinently took himself off 
abruptly to the theatre of war, for which he had 
been told he was ultimately destined. His own de- 
BcriptioQ of hia motives runs thus : — " Time was 
being uselessly lost — the enemy was receiving rein- 
forcements every day, and Germany was more and 
more threatened. It was idle to expect the re-esta- 
blishment of that harmony which, even under most 
favourable auspices, seldom lasts long between allied 
armies, and which alone could form one powerful 
mass of the forces scattered in Germany and Swit- 
zerland. Under these considerations, the Archduke 
thought it beat to follow the orders of his Court, and 
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to abandon to chance what henceforth would no 
depend on him." 

We look upon the Archduke's proceeding at this 
moment as one of the most flagrant and reckless 
ebullitiona of a little mind that history anywhere 
exhibits. He had a general instruction to move to 
Germany, when the security of Switzerland would 
allow him 80 to do ; and showing clearly by his 
operations from the 1 6th to the 25th of August that 
he knew it was his duty not to quit it till he had at 
least done what he was ordered to do, he abruptly 
left it at the end of August; though, on the 30th of 
that month, MasBena made a general movement 
against the whole line of the combined Austrian 
and Hussian armies, signally defeating a portion 
of the former. Seeing thus unquestionably that 
Massena was so strong as to court a conflict with 
their whole united force, the Archduke chose this 
moment to remove from it thirty battalions and forty- 
two squadrons, with the object of assembling more 
than 70,000 men in Germany, where 12,000 French 
had crossed the Rhine ! Mr, Alison says, he was 
compelled to do this by pressing orders from the Aulic 
Council, quoting in his margin the 129th, 135tli, 
and 139th pages from the Archduke's work, as 
authorities for the statement; which we here deli- 
berately assert to be in no manner borne out 
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by these oi" any other pages of the Archduke's 
Listofy. 

We take this opportunity to assert, that, however 
detrimental the general effect of the interference of 
the Aiilic Council at Vienna may have been on the 
operations of 1799, the only leader of the Allies who 
(we suppose through the influence of his rank aa 
brother of the Emperor) took upon himself to set 
them at naught, was the Archduke Charles. We 
find hia Highness stating (page 24, first volume), — 
" It directed him to await the arrival of the Russians, 
though they could not be on the Rhine till July, 
before he entered Switzerland from Suabia ; " but we 
know he entered Switzerland on the 22nd May. He 
himself declares how cavalierly he disregarded their 
(irdera when he attempted the great operation of the 
Aar. " The probable result of the projected enter- 
prise (he says) offered a brilliant prospect. Its success 
might have obtained his pardon for not having fol- 
lowed to the letter the instructions he had received. 
Probably, they would not have stopped him or 
turned him from the object to which he was rapidly 
advancing." All we read of authority distinctly 
states, that the Archduke was ordered to remain in 
Switzerland, or to leave it secure till Suwarow's 
Arrival ; and we have seen how he disobeyed that 
Order, while in the case of the relief of Haddick's 
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corps, wbich he was directed to effect early in the^ 
campaign, he doggedly refused compliance from first 
to last, in direct defiance of orders from the Council 
and the Emperor, and of the reiterated, tboi 
|)olitely worded, remonstrancea of Suwarow. Hiri 
Highness's veraion of thia act is curiously 
Acknowledging that these troops were "to be 
placed by detachments taken from Northern Switzi 
land," he proceeds, " the Archduke represented 
danger of removing troops from the key of 
theatre of war, by detaching them to the south, and 
the ordered relief did not take place; so that the 
Russian General was obliged to employ an eqi 
number of troops to those he had called to him 
cover hia flank," &c. 

As a contrast to Mr. Alison's beau-ideal of 
General, we produce Suwarow's letter to the Ari 
duke of the 30th June, on this subject : — " Supposing 
that the order of his Imperial Majesty for the relief 
of Iladdick's corps by that of Hotze would have beeo 
immediately executed, I withdrew Haddick and a 
part of hia troops to my army, ordering the remain- 
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wever, your 



der to follow when relieved. As, ho' 
Imperial Highness haa informed me that the enemy 
has been reinforced in Switzerland, I have ordered 
Haddick to resume hia position ; at the same time 
observing to your Highness that I make this arrange- 
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ment, trusting that, under more favourable circum- 
Btancea, your Imperial Highnesa's orders will be 
given for an immediate fulfilment of the desire of 
tbe illuatrioua Emperor. But nothing of the sort 
happened, and Suwarow had to grumble at the loaa of 
15,000 men to the end of the campaigii, 

Suwarow not being the Emperor's brother, but 
Bimply a good eoldier, dared not imitate this stylish 
"way of illustrating the military duty of obedience, 
but did great things in spite of all the hampering of 
the Aulic CounciL As the Archduke depreciatingly 
remarks, in speaking of a childish dissemination of 
the Italian forces, " Suwarow ien tint scrupuUuse- 
menl a ses instructions." This I call a real soldier, 
that no beau-ideal of Mr. Alison's standard can ever 
match. As an additional illustration of this view, we 
would call attention to the Archduke's plea for his 
conduct, of the difRculty to him of preserving har- 
mony with his Allies ; and to his further comment on 
this peculiar, and to him insurmountable, obstacle to 
Buccess, which Mr. Alison, at his 68th page, dignifies 
with the epithet "profound." Wej on the contrary, 
deem them shallow in the extreme, and refer for their 
practical refutation to the uninterrupted harmony 
and unity of action displayed by the Austrian and 
Kussian forces under Suwarow, from their junction 
at Valeggio till they separated at Alexandria. The 
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difficulties wlucb crushed the Arcliduke to a nuUi^ 
in tlie nine days from the 16th to the 25tb August, 
were for atontha neutralised by the coramauding 
genius of Suwarow ; or rather converted to a me«i)B 
of unvarying and resplendent triumphs. Entrusted 
with precisely similar materials, the latter produced 
the fusion which spoke the master in his arti the 
former the confiision which betrayed the bungler. If 
ft man cannot drive a spirited team, he has no busi- 
ness on the coach-box. 

Mr. Alison proceeds, in his 28th page, to inform 
us, that " the arrival of the Archduke was soon 
attended with important effects on the Upper 
Ithine. The French had crossed that river at 
^anh^m with 12,000 men, and driving Genenl 
AI tiller, who commanded the Imperialists, before 
them, laid siege to Philipsburg." The importimt 
effects alluded to, were the retreat of these 12,000 
men, on learning that the Archduke had honoured 
them by assembling full 70,000 to deal with them, 
and the subsequent capture of Manheim; which the 
Archduke acknowledges to have been an after 
thought, when he found there was nothing else to 
do with hia enormous force ; somewhat naively con- 
fessing, that when he left Switzerland, it was with 
no immediate object but that of remaining idle for 
some time about the sourccB of the Danube. But 
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we have alluded to thin paaeage, to remark that 
what Mr. Alison calla the Upper Bhine, is what, 
in military parlance, ia uaually styled the Middle 
Khine; aad that his description of the French 
driviiig General Miiller, who commanded the Im- 
perialists, before them, is slightly at variance with 
the account of the Archduke and other military 
historians : they represent that General as having 
feeen the commander of the French, who drove, and 
not of the Imperialists who were driven, on tins 
occasion. But Miiller looks like a German name, 
iuid Mr. Aliaon will write hastily. 

At page 30, Mr. Alison pronounces Massena to 
be " the first General then in Europe," which seems 
somewhat at variance with his classification, at the 
anbaequent 69th page, of Suwarow and the Arch- 
duke as two of the "four commanders who in the 
«ge of the French Revolution have risen to the 
highest eminence." The other two being Welling- 
ton and Napoleon. 

In narrating the St. Gothard movement, Mr. 
Alison {page 35) describes Suwarow as arriving at 
Airolo on the Slst, and not attacking it till two days 
after. This delay, if avoidable, would have been 
faulty ; but Suwarow's letters and reports, as well as 
the Archduke's relation, show that it never occurred ; 
but that, leaving Taverue on the 21at, he marched 
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evety day, falling on Airolo tlie very moment he 
reached it. 

Mr. Alison altogether nullifies Lecourbe's splen- 
did extrication of himself, when enclosed between 
Suwarow at Hospital and Rosenberg at Andermatt, 
on the night of the 24th September, by stating 
(p£^e 36) that he broke down the Devil's Bridge, 
and tliis, too, subsequently to his throwing his artil- 
lery into the Reuse and retiring down the valley of 
SchoUenen ; whereas it was the blowing up of the 
Devil's Bridge by the fugitives driven back by Ko- 
senbeig, which compromised Lecourbe, by destroy- 
ing the only apparent means of retreat for him, from 
the Ursercn Valley ; and it was his glorious deei- 
flion on hearing this confounding event, which forms 
one of the most brilliant traits of his unequalled fame 
as an Alpine GcneraL If Lecourbe had had the 
breaking down of the bridge, it would have been 
surprising he did not take his artillery over it before 
he destroyed it. 

We find in the next page (37) Mr. Alison gpeak-J 
ing of the route of the Allies " lying through thefl 
horrible defile of the Schachenthal, in which even 
the audacious Lecourbe had not ventured to engage 
his troops, however long habituated to mountfuii — 
warfare;" respecting which epithet of "horrible" 
may observe, that a lady, who had ridden beside n 
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through the whole length of the Schachenthal with- 
out once dismounting, having asked me what Mr. 
Alison could mean by calling it " horrible," I could 
only answer that "I really did not know." As a 
soldier, I must venture to observe that Lecourbe 
did engage his troops in it — as why he should not, I 
cannot, for the soul of rae, imagine, — so soon as it was 
his duty to do so ; but that, at the time of which Mr. 
Alison speaks, he showed his skill as a General by 
preferring to hold the post of Seedorf : which Mr. 
Alison might have learned from his great authority, 
the Archduke, " gave him a threatening air, and was 
.a post from which he could disturb all Suwarow's 
movements." 

In describing the Russian march out of the 
Schachenthal and over the Kinziculm, Mr. Alison 
Bays, — "No words can do justice to the difficulties 
experienced in this terrible march, or the heroism 
of the brave men engaged in it." This, with the 
rest of bis description, 1 hold to be extrav^ant 
exaggeration : the inarch was, as I have endeavoured 
to describe it at p^e 151, a stiff mountain walk of 
six or seven hours, undertaken at the best season of 
the year, and without an enemy on the line. Here 
and there it is difBcult, for a horse unaccustomed to 
mountain paths, but to talk of it aa terrible, or of 
the heroism of the men who took tbie walk, a Bimple 
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twaddle. The pastures above Mutten, to within a 
short hour's walk of the village, belong to the Uri 
or Schachenthal people; and every man, woman, 
child, goat, or cow, that has to do with them, pass 
and repaaa the whole distance incessantly, during 
the summer. The morning I walked it, I passed at 
least a dozen men and women heavily laden with 
cheese, &c., going or returning over the culm ; and 
certainly neither they nor I seemed to fancy that 
our heroism was at all taxed, in deahng either with 
the ups or downs of the pastures, or of the rugged 
bits that intervene between them. As a difficult or 
trying march, it is mere child's play to the marches of 
Lecourbe's people over the glaciers of the Grimeel, 
or those above Martlnsbriick, or twenty others made 
in these campaigns by detachments of either army. 

The last objection I have to uige to 
Alison's views on the operations we have canvc 
b that, at his 38th page, he extenuates the conduct 
of the Austrian General Linfeen, by describing the 
situation of the French Creneral Molitor as all but 
desperate ; and adding (page 38), " by a little more 
vigour on the part of the Russians, it might have 
been rendered so." Putting out of consideration the 
fact that it was no part of the combined plan that 
the Russians should have appeared at all in the 
quarter in question, Mi. Alison himself stating 
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(page 37) that Linkea was to have joined them at 
Mutten, we would ask how, by any additional 
vigour, the Busaiane — arriving after this terrible 
march, as Mr. Alison calls it, at Mutten on the 26th, 
and moving next day to the Klonthal (a stiSish 
march) where they were momentarily checked — 
could have rendered Molitor's situation more des- 
perate ; when Linken had allowed himself to be 
driven, or rather had fallen back without being pur- 
sued, to the baths of Wichlen, at the further end of 
the Sernfthal ? 

Mr. Alison is quite singular in this strange view ; 
as even the Archduke Charles clearly points out 
where the fault really lay : in the first instance, in 
the attacks of Jellachich and Linken not being 
simultaneous; and, secondly, in the latter General 
quitting the scene of action unnecessarily, " An 
ofBcer entrusted with a co-operative movement should 
never, unless forced to do so by superior numbers, 
either pass from the offensive to the defensive, or 
withdraw from the operation of which he is a part; so 
long as there is a doubt on his mind with regard 
to the abandonment of the enterprise." The simple 
fact that Molitor turned from pursuing him, was proof 
positive that either the Kussians or Jellachich were 
finding him work to do. The want of vigour in these 
operations was an Austrian, not a Kussian deficiency. 

In the foregoing notices, I have endeavoured to 
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justify my apparent presumption in rejecting the ■ 

authority of so celebrated a writer as Mr. Alisfrnj: 

whom I cannot but consider carclesB and hasty, a 

in the formation of his opinions and his 

of facts ; and I the more lament the very exten^TvJ 

exhibition of these deficiencies in his work (numerous 

instances of which have been flagrantly exposed in 

the pagefl of the United Service Magazine), 1 

I honour him for the ability, and the healthy tone 

sentiment and feeling often apparent in its pages. 

I need not repeat here that I dissent, in extenmfM 
from Mr. Alison's extreme eulogies on the perfect J 
character and consummate Generalship of the Arch- i 
duke Charles. That he was a good man, I helieve: 
though I think the authority adduced by Mr. Alison I 
to establish the fact — -viz., that of Napoleon — the veryl 
worst in Europe that could be brought in favour a 
it ; because when, as Mr. Alison informs us, "jealousy 
towards every one who had cither essentially injured 
or rivalled his reputation, and a total diaregaid of 
truth when recounting their operations, are two of J 
hia defectB," I am inclined to think his good word irf^ 
as likely to be biassed as bis bad one ; and I read in 
other historians that the Archduke lowered himself, 
and injured his country, by the slavish admiration _ 
with which he regarded and flattered Napoleon. \m 
also believe he had great gifts as a leader: but I do J 
not think with Jlr. Ahson, that his campaign i 
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1796 was equal to Napoleon's; that liis retreat in 

1797 waa ao able aa to procure for hia country a. 
more advantageous peace than she would have had 
without it ; that, but for the Aulic Council, he would 
have achieved the subversion of the French Republic 
in 1799 ; or that, but for the neglect of the Archduke 
John, he would have crushed Napoleon at Wagram, 
aa decisively aa Wellington and Blucher did at 
Waterloo. These are Mr. Aliaon's declarations, from 
which I dissent. What follows, are opinions on the 
Archduke Charles, in which I concur. 

In 1796, "le jeune Archiduc dut an vue du plan 
Frangois, une belle pensee qu'il executa avec pru- 
dence: mats, corame Moreau, il manqua de cette 
ardeur, de cette audace, qui pouvolt rendre la faute 
du govemement Francois mortelle pour sea armees. 
Congoit on ce qui sermt arriv^ si d'un c6t6 ou de 
I'autre, a'^tait trouy^ le g6nie impetueux qui venait 
de detruire troia armies au del§. des Alpes ! Cette 
campagne valut en Europe une grande reputation 
au jeune Archiduc." — Thiers. 

In 1797, the Archduke waa driven, by an unin- 
temipted succession of defeatsj from the Tagliamento 
to beyond Ktagenfurth in the short apace of three 
weeks ; and I look in vain to the pages of every 
historian within my reach, for any proof of the par- 
ticular ability assumed for this operation by Mr. 
Alison. Colonel Mitchell saya of the Archduke at 
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this period, — " The youth, rant, bravery, and 
of this Prince disposed the troops to place the 
greatest confidence in him; and had he combined 
popular qualities, and a just insight into character, 
with the talents and acquirements he certainly po&- 
eesaed, he might very possibly have acted a splendid 
part in the history of his time. But along with 
abilities, there was evidently Bome want of decision 
or power of acting, as well as an absence of the 
manners which g£un the soldier'a heart." Mr. Alison's 
slashing declaration, that, but for the Aulic Council, 
the Archduke would have subverted France in 1799, 
is a bold inference from a aeries of operations perhaps 
the lamest, most bungling, and least marked with 
the display of military qualities, that were ever per- 
petrated by a constantly superior force nnder a 
General of note ; concluding precisely on the ground 
on which they commenced, viz., between the Danube 
and the Lake of Constance, I cannot better convey 
my idea of its value than by paraphrasing Gibbon's 
query, — " But who will answer for Abu taleb? 

The Archduke, in 1809, after his defeats at Aboi 
berg and Echmiihl, had a glorious chance afforded 
him by the breaking of Napoleon's bridges on the 
Danube, leaving only a portion of his anny at Aspem 
and Esaling ; but he had not energy to seize the 
advantages thus literally placed before him. Read 
Maseena'e opinion : " Je ne consols rien ^ la conduil 
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da I'Archiduc Charles : on disait que ce Prince avait 
des talents militaires; maia ^ defaut de talents, U 
Buffiaait de I'experience qu'il a du acquerir en faisant 
la guerre, pour lui faire un grand succes dana la 
bataille d'hier." The aame opinion is thua expressed 
by the historian Capefigue : " Si I'Archiduc Charles 
n'avait pas eu cette timidite de toute sa vie militaire, 
U eut accul6 Tarin^e sur le Danube. II recula encore 
une fois devant sa destinle, le nom de I'Empereur 
lui inspirait trop d'euthousiaeme militaire — il avait 
le respect de I'eleve pour le mSitre. Le Prince 
manqua done de vigueur !" 

The same want of vigour which cramped the 
Archduke's success at AaperHj was Napoleon's en- 
couragement to the daring measure of occupying 
Lobau till his reinforcements should joiu him. 
" L'Arobiduc Charles," he says, " est toujours hesi- 
tant devant moi : lea Autrichiens ont un grand 
respect pour la capacity et la sup^riorite des troupea 
Frangaiaea. Si ce prestige s'evanouit, que reatera-t- 
il?" This conjecture was so borne out by the sub- 
sequent inactivity of the Archduke, that "I'immo- 
bjlit^ inexplicable de I'Archiduc," and " torpor or 
stupefaction appears to have fallen upon him," are 
the similar expressions of historians, the most opposite 
in their national and natural biases. Leaving Mr. 
Alison's dictum as to the result of Wagram in the 
event of what did not happen, we quote from Cape- 
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figue its real sequel : " Le Prince Charles reprochat 
k I'Archiduc Jean de n'etre arriv^ que tardiment 
sur le champ de bataille, ct il avait raison : Jean a 
eon tour reprochait ^ son aiDt; de n'avoir pas profit 
d'Esaling, et de la premi&re joumie de Wagram. 
modeatie extr<;me du Prince Charles lui faisoit croire 
que nul ne pouvoit disputer la \ictoire 4 Napoh 
il n'avait pas foi en soi-m^me, et son inquietude, 
cles suites de cette guerre devint telle, qu'il donna 
demission en pleine compagne, decouragement qi 
n'a pas d'exemple I" unless we see something very 
much of the same character in his abrupt departure 
from Switzerland because the game did not play 
he would have it. 

Briefly, to me the character of the Archdtike, 
displayed by Capcfigue, looks far more Hke truth 
than that so positively and ealiently dashed off by 
Mr. Alison. "L'Archiduc," that able writer says, 
" aviut fait de a^rieuses Etudes ; il appartenait encore 
^ la vieille atratlgie, prudente et timide ; pour ne, 
rien hazarder il perdait souvent les chances de la ft 
tune et de la victoire. Sa loyaut^ extreme admii 
avec une candour digne d'eloges, les qualites mili- 
tairea de I'Empereur Frangais : cette admiration 
pouss^e a un degre trop exalte ne convenait pas dans 
une guerre ou il fallait plus combattre I'ennemi, 
que B'enthousiasmer pour son chef. L'Archiduo 
Charles comme toutes les superiorit^s avait d( 
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exigences, dea systemea, et il voulait fitre le maitre 
des operations d'une campagne- II n'aToit rien de 
cette force morale qui aauve les empires ; il ne savait 
prendre aucune de sea reaolntions qui donnent ^ une 
cause Tine grande 6nergie : brave de aa peraonne, 
tacticien distingue, il savait conduire une arm^e, la 
faire vaincre quelquefois; maia aon eeprit 6toit 
pusillanime et incapable d'une resolution bardie ; 
de la toutes ces dissensions neea parmi generaux 
Autricliiens et lea Archiducs meme. Ce fut un 
eingulier caractere que celui de I'ArehiJuc Charles : 
boa patriote Autricbien, avec ccla timidc, foiaant la 
guerre pour obtenir la pais : dispose & tout ceder : 
admiration du genie de Napoleon, ae posant devant 
lui avec une modeatie ai r^aignee qu'il compro- 
mettait souvent la destin^e d'une campagne par de 
fauases demarches. Les deux bommes lea plua nui- 
aiblea a la grandeur militairc de I'Autriche furent 
I'Arcluduc Charlca et le Prnice Jean de Licbaten- 
tein, toua deux avec de beaux talents mala sans 
caractere politique." 

I need not aay tbat, adopting as I do this opinion 
of the Archduke Charles, I cannot acquiesce in Mr. 
Alison'a view, that the Archduke " waa the General of 
all others, in those daya of glory, who approached 
neareat to the standard of ideal perfection," nor look 
on him for a moment as a leader to be considered 
under the aame category as Napoleon or Wellington. 
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"The qualifications which a consumniate general 
ahould possesa," says Bismark, " may be divided into 
two branches, one of which can be acquired, but the 
other must be innate; that is, into the ecientific 
part, or that which can be matheniatically con- 
structed; and into the philosophical part, or that 
which depends upon the sound judgment of a well- 
regulated understanding. The difference is as great 
aa that between knowledge of a thing, and ability to 
carry it into execution ; but the posseesion of one 
only of theeo qualities falls short of the ideal, and 
both united in common are indispensable to form the 
perfect General" 

The sympathies of ray feelings and judgment 
alike incline me to be partial to Suwarow ; and yet I 
see in him a General of a secondary class, because 
decision and enei^, and the power of exciting the 
average qualities of a mass of men to absolute devo- 
tion, will not, without correct strategical ideas and 
due considerate foresight, establish him as a perfect 
leader. Still less do I think that all the Archduke's 
knowledge of strategy, and far-looking considera- 
tion — shackled, as it was, by the want of decision 
and energy, which so often made him listless with 
world-winning opportunities before him, and by the 
poverty of mind which could neither conciliate nor 
command the powers entrusted to bis guidance — 
can entitle him to the rank of a first-rate leader. 
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Suwarow, with all hia feilinga, waa uever defeated ; 
and once only baffled, through the acknowledged 
failure of Others' co-operation. The Archduke's first 
campaign was hia only successful one, and military 
critics laigely ascribe the cauaes of the ill succeea 
of more than one of his others to his want of true 
military qualities. 

His most palpable deficiency waa the want of that 
" barbarian energy" he disliked in the Russians- 
Whether he really undervalued it, or felt like Saxe, 
(though he would not admit, like him) that the quality 
conspicuous in others was unattainable by himself or 
his people, I know not ; but the result is certain : 
that, whereas the Kusaians bore up nobly through 
good and ill fortune, ho as eventually to fight their 
way to Paris; the Archduke's opinions, personal and 
professional, banished him from the theatre of war 
when war became most glorious, and gave him only 
the fame of a "great arithmetician," while Europe 
was lost and won almost within his hearing of the 
melee. He indulged a too susceptible sensitiveness, 
at the cost of a chance of becoming one of the fore- 
most names of history, 

A few days since, on looking at a very clever 
novel by Mr, G. H. Lewes, I found, in better words 
than I am master of, a perfect exposition of the ab- 
stract ideas on which I ground my decided prefer- 
ence of Suwarow over the Archduke. " Strength 
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of Will," thia gentleman writea, "is the quality mos 
needing cultivation in mankind. Will is the central 
force which gives strength and greatness to cha- 
racter. We over-eatimate the value of talent, because 
it dazzles us ; and we are apt to underrate the im- 
portance of Will, hccause its works are less shining. 
Talent gracefully adorns hfe, but it Is Will which 
carries us victoriously tlirough the struggle. Intel- 
lect is the torch which lights us on our way ; Will, the 
strong arm which rough-hews the path for us. The 
clever weak man sees all the obstacles on his path : 
the very torch he carries, being brighter than that 
of most men, enables him perhaps to see that the 
path before him may be dlrectest, the beat, yet it 
also enables him to see the crooked turnings by 
which he may, as he fancies, reach the goal without 
encountering difficulties. If, indeed. Intellect were 
a sun instead of a torch — if it irradiated every 
comer and crevice — then would man sec how, in spite 
of every obstacle, the direct path was the only safe 
one, and he would cut his way through by manful 
labour. But, constituted as we are, it is the clever, 
weak men who stumble most — the strong men who 
are most virtuous and happy. In this world there 
cannot be virtue without strong will. The i 
' know the right, and yet the wrong pursue.'" 

Lanilon ; FrJDloJ bj Stewjlet uid MVB£«.T, Old BailE7^ 
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THE BRITISH OPFIOEE: 

HIS POSITION, DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, AND PEIVILEGES ; 

Being a Digest and Compilation of the Ralea, Regulations, 
Warrants, and Memoranda relating to the Duties, Promotion, Pay, 
Privileges, *o., of the OFFicKKa in Hek Mi.iEsTT'a Service, anil 
in that of tbe HosoimiBLE Ei9T Isoia Coufany, with Notices 
of the MaiTAEV Coli^ses, HaspniLs, and EBTAHuaKUESTs in 
Great Bkhain; and a variety of Information regarding the 
ItegnloT Se^jimenlfi and Local Cor^a in both Services, and the 
Yeotnanty, Militia, acd other Volunteer Corps. 

Bt J. H. STOCQUELER, E»a., 

Edllocaf tbe " United Seirico Gaiette 1" Anihor of Ibe "Hsnd-Bwikof Indii," 



prospectus. 

The olyeot of this worlt ia to present, in a alear and ooneise fonn, 
an Epitome of all the ILaleFi, Regulations, and Reqaireiceuta of 
Hilitaij Service in the British and Indian Armiee, applicable to 
Commissioned Offlciirs of both Forces, and a knowledge of which 
u of personsi importance to evetj Officer, whatever his rani. It 
ia also intended to supply the desideratum of a work of reference 
on pointa respecting which doubt and difficulty exist, for want of 
Authoritative information only attainable from official doomnentB 
not readily accessible ; so ntuueroos and various are tbe regnlalionB 
and usage.') afiecling personal action, advancement, and remonera- 
tion in the profession of onns under the British Crown, and the 
East India Company. Purely leohnical and professional knowledge, 
and the details of regimental duty, as well as the standing ordera 
of regiments, and other minutJEe which an Officer can only acquire 
and understand on joining his regiments, form no part of tha 
present work; which is designed to place within tlie reach of 
Officers of the British and Indian Services, and of the British 
Public generally, a complete and correct view of the Organization 
and Regulations of the Mihtory Forces of tbe British and Indian 
Empire, derived from the mosl authentic sourcea. 
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■■ To this Tolnnifl ve mnst giio the liigh praise of ■■yiog thet its title- 
pa^ ia TiintaliljB (rntli, tad not aBham: the baaliroallj oorttainB all the 
inroTinatiDD piomiMd in it ; and this clearly stated and coaienienllj »- 
ranged. It ii, in brief, a aamplste ManiiBl of the iDbjecla treslsd -. and 
for laj TefiaaiaB, aa well bb militarj a>e, tbe volume vill be of the ntmosl 
pouiblfl valne. Mothing bae been ardinaiilj' bo difficult to ciTiliuss aa 
SBBy acceBB to oasfal and reliable Infonoaljoa on military affairs, and tha 
«ant is aon aapplied, Tbe book baa an eiceUeat index — a rare merit." 

" Mr. Slocqueler has brought togeth«r and arrBngod with the moat 
patient induatry into a regnkr aj^tematisHd digeiil. a mass of information 
of the highest practical importance to militar; men, foniishing iaatont 
informadon upon any point connected with the mlea and cnatuina of the 
onaj. Tbe book ie, in fact, a mililary uoili mnnni. or hand-book, which 
deserrea a place in the quarters of ever; nIBeer who ia annana to have 
a dear and definite notion of his poaitioo and hia datiea." — Albu. 

" In writing thia book Mr. Btocqneler has performed an aoceptable 
Herrioe to tbe mililary profeSBidO. Tbe valame is uettlier loo large nor 
too small; the style Ib clear, rigorous, and preciae, and the arrangement 
is perspicuous ejid systematic The book will also have a value to non- 
profesaianal readers-"- — AtheHteun. 

" Mr. Stocqoeler's book auppliea a want long mnch felt among mililoij 
men. It contains a mass of infurmatioii, conileaaed and compiled from 
worka of atanilard militarj authority, and leaves scarcely any prufesiiuDal 
Bnbject nntoached, upon nbich it is neccBsaiy tliat an officur in the army 
' abotill be well informed. Indispensable to the ofBcer, the book will be 
found highly instnictive and nut uuiutereaUng to the eivilian." — Qlobt, 

" A work of Buch obvions utility that it ia quite a marvel no one e'er 
look the trouble of preparing it at an earlier period. Nothing eeemB to 
have bean omitted that it is really of moment lo au officer to be ae- 
quunted with. We trust and believe that the work will become thi< 
BtBudard of reference among those for whose peculiar henedt it ia do- 
Bigued-" — UniiBd Service Magazine. 

"We cannot conceive abetter gnide (a the regnlntions of the military 
•ervice than ttiis volume. Ita title-page is aocnrately deacrlplive of ila 
contents ; and eoadenaBtiDn and ooncentratdon have been the tilling prio- 
ciplcB of tbe compiler." — Eclectio Revieu/. 

" Ur. Stoc^noler has eiocnted his task ably, having embodied, in a 
handaome and portable valume, a vast amount of infannatiDD hltfdy 
valuable for inatmction and reference."— Jilw'i Tndiui, ifail. 

" No one, after consulting the pages of the " British Officer " sauprs- 
tend ignorance of anything which bears a relation to tbe honourable pre 
fession," — Ultifninff Herald. 
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With Portraits. 
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CHINA, AND THE COURT OF PEKIN. 
By the late Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff. i vol. - 
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SUWAROW AND HIS LAST CAMPAIGN. By 
the late Major M acre ad y. i vol. post 8vo. 

{Noiv ready.) 
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PICTURES OF LIFE IN MEXICO. By R. H. 
Mason, Esq. 2 vols, with Etchings. 
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VII. 

THE FAIR CAREW ; or. Husbands and Wives. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 

{J^ust ready.) 
VIII. 

FLORENCE SACKVILLE ; or, Self-Dependence. 
By Mrs. Burbury. 3 vols, post Svo. 

{Nnv ready ) 
IX. 

AGATHA BEAUFORT ; or. Family Pride. By 
the Author of" Pique." 3' vols, post Svo. 
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I. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Volume the First. 
The Foundations. With Twenty-One Plates, 
from Drawings by the Author, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Imperial 8vo, 2/. 2s. in embossed cloth, with 
top edge gilt. 

** The book before us contains Mr. Ruskin^s theory and doctrine of the 
elements of architecture, applied to the various points of practical building. 
Throughout is manifest the great aim of inculcating, by every possible form 
of precept and example, the absolute necessity of preserving an unfailing cor- 
respondence between the destinations of buildings, and their forms and deco- 
rations. Mr. Ruskin*s book cannot be read by any one without improvement 
to his moral sense and mental discipline. The book has an indestructible 
value. It tells us the truth on much where it greatly imports us to be in- 
formed. The eloquence of the book is extraordinary. No book yet published 
in England has done so much as this volume and its predecessors, in the way 
of defining and establishing the qualities of architecture so plainly and deter- 
minately, as to render buildings really amenable to laws of right reason and 
ordinary sense. In this respect, Mr. Ruskin has conferred an inappreciable 
service. His writings arc the highest expression ot the protestantism of art." 
— Examiner. 

•* It is a book for which the time is ripe, and it cannot fail to produce the 
most beneficial results, directly and indirectly, on our national architecture. 
At once popular and profound, this book will be gratefully hailed by a circle 
of readers even larger than Mr. Ruskin has found for his previous works. He 
has so written as to catch the ear of all kinds of persons." — Literary Gazette. 
" The reputation which Mr. Ruskin has earned by his farmer works will 
probably receive a great accession of lustre from • The Stones of Venice.' 
This work, as we had a ri^ht to expect from the age and evidently growing 
powers of the author, may be justly described as his most valuable perform- 
ance, and fitted to become the most popular of all his productions." — British 
Quarterly Revieiv. * 

" Mr. Ruskin has seized on the great principle that all art is the expression 
of man's delight in God's work. This is his clue through the universe ; hold- 
ing fiwt by diat, he can never get far wrong. His pursuit of truth is as 
admirable for its clearsightedness as it is for its honesty. There is a profound 
sense of reli.^on in his soul— one rare quality now-a-days in both art and 
science." — Eclectic Revie^u. 

*< We adjudge this to be an excellent book, and a valuable assistance, if 
studied with c.iution, to students of art. The matter is weighty and sugges- 
tive ; the style, both forcible and beautiful ; the lucid order of the composition, 
admirable." — Architectural S^uarterly Review. 

N.B. The Second Volume is in preparation. 
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IS&oxis of iDHr. lSu$(6tn. 
II. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
With Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imp. 8vo, 
i/. IS. embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 

** By the * Seven Lamps of Architecture,* we understand Mr. Ruskin to 
mean the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience 
to which are indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The 
politician, the moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive 
matter, as well as the artist.**— Examiner, 

<* Mr. Ru8kin*s book bears so unmistakeably the marks of keen and accurate 
observation, of a true and subtle judgment and refined sense of beauty, joined 
with so much earnestness, so noble a sense of the purposes and business of art, 
and such a command of rich and glowing language, that it cannot but tell 
powerfully in producing a more reli^ous view of the uses of architecture, and 
a deeper insight into its artistic principlcs.**~CriMir</Mff. 

III. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8 vo. Vol I., Fifth 
Edition^ i8j. cloth. Vol. II., Third Edition^ loj. bd. 
cloth. 

" Mr. Ruskin's work will send the painter more than ever to the study of 
nature ; will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, 
to be also attentive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere ad- 
mirers will learn how to criticise : thus a public will be educated. It is the 
object of Mr. Ruskin, in his first volume of < Modern Painters,* to shew what 
the artist h^s to do in his imitation of nature. In his second volume, he ex- 
plains the theory of the beautiful ; and it is here that we must look for the basis 
or fundamental principle of all his cridcisms in art.** — Blackwood's Maga%me. 

N.B. The Third Volume is in preparation. 



IV. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo, 2j. sewed. 

« We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and 
studied by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which it is 
very important to remember.** — Guardian, 

V. 

NOTES on the CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEP- 
FOLDS. 8vo, ij. 

** A pamphlet on the doctrine and discifline of the Church of Christ.** — 
Britannia, 
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Now in course of publication^ in PartSy of Folio Imperial si%ey i/. u. each. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
VENICE, Selected and Drawn to Measurement 
from the Edifices, by John Ruskin, Author of 
** The Stones of Venice," '' Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,*' '' Modern Painters," &c. &c. 

Each Part will contain Five Plates, engraved by the first artists, and as 
nearly as possible £ac-similes of Mr. Ruskin*s original Drawings; but of 
mixed character: some will be finished mezzotints; some, tinted lithographs; 
and some woodcuts, or engravings in outline, of profiles and sections. A 
short explanatory text will be given with each Part. 

The First Part has been published, the Second is just ready, and the work 
will be continued as rapidly as possible. 

Fifty India Prooft only will be taken on Atlas Folio, price zL 21. each Part. 

<!rontent« of I^slxX i. 

PlaU 

Pretace, and Description of the Plates. 

I. The Ducal Palace. Twentieth Capital. Mezssotint. 

I. Arabian Windows, in Campo Santa Maria Mater Domini. Me%wtint, 

3. Byzantine Capitals, from Torcello and St. Mark's. Tinted Lithograph, 

4. Cornice Moulding, from a Tomb in the Church of SS. Giovanni 

e Paolo. Tinted Lithograph. 

5. The Ducal Palace. Compartments in the Central Balcony. Line 

Engraving. 

53. The Ducal Palace. Sections of the Southern Balcony. Line Engraving, 

Contents of IPart Ih 

Plate 

6. Saint Mark*s. Southern Portico. Mezzotint. 

7. Saint Mark's. Details of the Lily Capitals. Line Engraving. 

5. Byzantine Ruin, in Rio di Ca' Foscari. Line Engraving. 

6. Byzantine Ruin, in Rio di Ca' Foscari. Coloured Lithograph. 

10. Palace IN Rio DI Ca' Foscari. Conjectural Restoration. Line Engravings 



** A VOICE FROM THE DIGGINGS/ 



GOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALI- 
TIES ; being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in 
California and the Pacific. By William Shaw. 
Post 8vo, 9 J. cloth. 

** The title of this book is not inaptly chosen : the * Golden Dreams* are 
the auriferous anticipations of an adventure-loving young gentleman who 
started for the 'Diggings,* and the * Waking Realities* are the actual state of 
things he encountered in the golden land. The story is told plainly, forcibly, 
and not without a pithy, natural eloquence, while the author*s candour seems 
to vouch for the honest truth of his statement.** — Atlas. 

'' Mr. Shaw suffered and saw suffering such as in fiction would seem un- 
natural J his career was one continued series of hardship, privation, and labour, 
with frequent danger and risk of life.** — Spectator, 

'* This book is most excellent : its three hundred and sixteen pages of truth 
have humour and incident enough for the thousand pages of a three-volume 
novel.** — Examiner, 

'< Intending gold-seekers, whether In California or Australia, will find much 
to interest and instruct them in Mr. Shaw*s eventful record. From the first 
page to the last, his book is full of incident and interest.** — BlachwootTt 
Magaxine. 

'' One of the most interesting and best written books that we have seen on 
California.** — Atbenaum, 

*' Of the many books on the subject of California, none have given a better 
lesson than these adventures j and there is a vrahemblance here and there 
which strongly brings to mind one of the best of our old novelists.** — Critic, 

*< Unquestionably the most graphic and most amusing details of personal ad- 
ventures that have emanated from the press in illustration of life at the gold 
diggings. In its plain and easy style, it resembles Defoe; there is sucn an air of 
verisimilitude thrown over the whole narrative.** — Sunday Times, 

*< All who wish to foresee the probable waking realities from golden dreams* 
will do well to read Mr. Shaw*s animated and graphic narrative.** — Britannia, 

" The contents of the book are truth-like, the Author*8 adventures nume- 
rous, the narration easy and flowing, and extremely interesting.** — Economist, 
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I. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. 
Fourth Edition J post 8vo, 6f. cloth. 

'* ' Jane Eyre* is a remarkable producdon. Freshness and originality, truth 
and passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery and in the 
analyzation of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the 
mass, and to assume its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. 
We could not but be struck with the raciness and ability of the work, by the 
independent sway of a thoroughly original and unworn pen, by the masculine 
current of noble thoughts, and the unflinching dissection of the dark yet 
truthful character.** — Times. 

II. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY ; 
with a Selection of the Literary Remains of Ellis 
and AcTON Bell, and a Biographical Notice of both 
Authors by Currer Bell. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

" * Wuthering Heights* bears the stamp of a profoundly individual, strong, 
and passionate mind. This memoir is one of the most touching chapters in 
literary biography.** — Nonconformist, 

III. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. 3 vols, post 
8vo, i/. iij. 6d, cloth. 

'* * Shirley* is an admirable book; totally free from cant and affectation; 
genuine English in the independence and uprightness of the tone of thought, 
in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade it, in the masculine vigour of 
its conception of character, and in style and diction. It is a tale of passion and 
character, and a veritable triumph of psychology.** — Morning Chronicle. 

*** Shirley* is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, analyt'c skill, all are visible. Gems 
of rare thought and glorious passion shine here and there throughout the 
volumes.** — Times. 

IV. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4J. cloth. 

'* A volume of poems which will not detract from the fame of the authors. 
The poems bearing the signature of Currer Bell exhibit the impress of a 
matured intellect and masterly hand.** — Morning Herald, 
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I. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT : 

with Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 
3 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, i/. lis, 6d. cloth. 

** These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and poli- 
tics, as well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians, of the 
last fifty years. The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during 
the same period, and by critical remarks on various topics. They are also ex- 
tended by boyish recollection, family tradition, and contemporary reading ; so 
that we have a sort of social picture of almost a century, with its fluctuations of 
public fortune and its changes of fashions, manners, and opinions.** — Spectator, 

II. 

THE TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Events. 
2 vols, post 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, i/. 4J. cloth. 

'* We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to 
stroll leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. He gives us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agree- 
able knowledge." — lanes. 

III. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Portrait, i/. is, cloth. 

** A book for a parlour -window, for a summer's eve, for a warm fireside, 
for a half-hour's leisure, for a whole day's luxury ; in any and every possible 
shape a charming companion.'' — fFestminster Review. 

IV. 

TABLE TALK. Crown 8vo, cloth gQt, ys, 

** Precisely the book we would take as a companion on the green lane 
walk ; and to th« drawing-room table it will prove a most esteemed acqui- 
sition." — Giohe, 

V. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. Cloth, gilt edges, 
I ox. 6d, ^ boards, gs» 

VI. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. Cloth, gflt edges, lOi. 6d. ; 
boards, gs. 
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WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th 
CENTURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Eight Portraits, i/. 41. cloth. 

** Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it 
on the whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any 
drawing-room table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest 
countrywomen without risk." — Quarterly Revieio. 

" Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the women of 
France, especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly as in 
the pages before us ? ** — Athenaum. 

'* The subject is handled with much delicacy and tact, and the book shews 
often an original tone of remark, and always a graceful and becoming one.** 
— Examiner. 

" Miss Kavanagh has acquitted herself with artist- like skill ; her picture of 
the manners of a most remarkable epoch is drawn with boldness, precision, and 
delicacy," — Globe. 

** Delightful volumes, not only of immense interest, but of permanent 
value.*'— Britannia.. 

ROSE DOUGLAS ; or. Sketches of a Country 
Parish : being the Autobiography of a Scotch 
Minister's Daughter. 2 vols, post 8vo, 1/. is. 
cloth. 

*' Among domestic tales, * Rose Douglas' may take the place which Words- 
worth's ' Lucy' occupies among domestic poems. A more attiactive book of 
Its placid order we do not often meet ; we commend this narrative as one sure 
to interest, to retain, and to satisfy the heart." — Atbenaum. 

'< ' Rose Douglas' is what it professes to be. In the minute, homely, but 
delicate painting of the characters of the parish, we are instinctively reminded 
of the quiet, genuine humour of Gait." — Britanua. 

" It is an interesting and instructive book, and has a character of ttuthfuU 
ness and reality about it. The author writes from experience, and produces a 
picture which is singularly defined and clear." — Guardian, 

A TRIP TO MEXICO ; or, Recollections of a 
Ten Months' Ramble in 1849-50. By a Bar- 
rister. Post 8vo, 9 J. cloth. 

'* A very pleasant volume, which conveys a vivid impression of Mexican 
life and manners." — Critic. 

" An agreeable, amusing, and to some extent instructive volume." — Lite- 
rary Ga%ette. 

** We are pleased with the writer's vivacity and candour, and can recom- 
mend the work as certain to afford instruction and entertainment." — ^^obe. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE with ECK- 
ERMANN. Translated from the German by John 
OxENFORD. 2 vols. post 8vo, i/. 41. cloth. 

■■ Tlieii^ convereiiions proent a diitinct and truthful image of Gaeche'i 



I of hii lilc 



fully ar 



riftyofiubjects."— J**!!/, 
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THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ; or, 
The Black Brothers. With 22 Illustrations by 



Richard Doyle, 

I lictle fa 



6s.l 



an ornamental cover. 

I. TheitDrvhasacharmi 
which it 



licit by a master-hand. Theiroiyh; 
^ncelltnt, that it would he hard to si 
very wise nun or the vrry simple chiin. — , 
little piclutei, with >n under-current of hui 



PIQUE. A Novel. 3 vols, post i 



in this clever boolt, the enforcement of a sound, t 




■gy and purpose tu the eiercise of the author's pcwers o 




ij)tion."~C;oit. 




The narrative is 10 easy, earnest, and pleasant, as 1 


have enticed us 


from chapter to chapter, with a charm which is by n 


means of evetjf 



THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. A new 

Piccure-Boolt, drawn and written by Mr. M. A. 
TiTMARSH. Second Edition, with a Preface en- 
titled " An Essay on Thunder and Small Beer." fj. 
plain, Js. (>d. coloured. 

ROWCROFT'S TALES OF THE COLONIES; 
OR, The Adventures of an Emigrant. Sixth 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6j. 

" ' Tales of the Colonies' is an able and interesting book. The author hu 
the lirst great te^iuiaile in fiction — a knowledge of the life he underlaka to 
describe j and hii matter a solid and real."— Sjxciaii 
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Mor^s of practical lEnformatton. 



THE BRITISH OFFICER ; his Position, Duties, 
Emoluments, and Privileges : being a Digest 
and Compilation of the Rules, Regulations, Warrants, 
and Memoranda relating to the Duties, Promotion, 
Pay, and Allowances of the Officers in Her Majesty's 
Service, and in that of the Hon. East India Company; 
with Notices of the Military Colleges, Hospitals, &c.; 
By J. H. Stocqueler. 8vo, 15^. cloth extra. 

** In wtiting this book Mr. Stocqueler has performed an acceptable service 
to the military profession. The style is clear, vigorous, and precise ; and the 
arrangement perspicuous and systematic. The book has also a value to non- 
professional readers." — Athenaum, 

SCRIVENOR'S ACCOUNT of the RAILWAYS 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. 8vo, i/. is. cloth. 

** A work embracing the entire statistics, so far as they can be gathered 
from authentic documents, of the railways of the United Kingdom. The 
financial history of each company, and its dependencies, is detailed in a well- 
arranged form, together with their present position, and every point of useful 
official information." — Times. 

A Supplement to the above work, 8vo, uniform with 
the volume, 71. cloth. 

PIDDINGTON'S SAILOR'S HORN-BOOK OF 
STORMS. Second Edition, 8vo, ioj. 6d.y with 
Charts and Storm-Cards. 

** A valuable practical work." — Nautical Magazine. 

HUGHES on the DUTIES OF JUDGE ADVO- 
CATES. Post 8vo, 7J. cloth. 

KENTFIELD ON BILLIARDS. Fourth Edition, 
small folio, with 93 Diagrams, i/. lis. 6d. cloth. 
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Sir J. HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS, made during the Years i834-S-6-7-K, 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; being the completion of 
a Telescopic Survey of the whole Surface of the visible 
Heavens, commenced in 1825, Royal 4to, with 18 
Plates, 4/. 4J. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY OF THE 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of 
Cashmere. By J. Forbes Rovle, M.D., V.P.R.S., 
F.L.S. & G.S., M.R.A.S., Prof, of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, King's College. 2 vols. imp. 4to, 
with 100 Coloured Places, 5/. S'- cloth. 



Publhhai vilih ibt opfrtn-al ef lie Lords Commj 



■I ef Hrr Majal/i 



DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS; 
made during the Voyage of H. M. S. BiagU. 

Part I,— On CotAi Fokmations. 

II.— On thl Volcanic Islands of the Atlantic and Pxcinc Ocuki. 
III. — On the Giologv or South Ahsrica. 

The Three Parts in l vol. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and 



Woodcuts, 



cloth. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ZOOLOGY CM 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Dr. Andrew Smith. M 

Complete in zi royal ^ta Parts, CDrnpriting 177 Platci of Quadrupedi, Binli, 

Rcptilei, Fish, and Insects, drawn on Stone by Mr. G. H. FoBD, and Duily 

all beamifully coloured from Nature j with Dcsciiptioni of about 6oa Spcdet. 

Price ill. bound in Five Quarto Vulumei, cloth letured. 

Each division oF the work tnay be purchased leparately, bound In cloth) 

lettered, at the following proportionate pticei, vii. \-^ 

5a Plates £1 o a I Piscis . . ji Plates £1 o o 
' Ikymtmhat* . . . I o q 
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Oriental and Colonial. 



ON THE CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF 
COTTON IN INDIA AND ELSEWHERE; 
with an Account of the Experiments made by the 
Hon. East India Company up to the present time. 

By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S. 

Late Superintendent of the Hon. £. L Co/s Botanic Gardens at Saharunpore, 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in King's College, London. 

8vo, 1 8 J. cloth. 

THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF SALE. Se- 
lected from the Digest of the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
and Translated from the original Arabic ; with an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By Neil B. 
E. Baillie, Author of " The Moohummudan Law 
of Inheritance.'^ 8vo, 141. cloth. 

*' A valuable addition to juridical and evea to general literature. It is the 
best specimen of a really good Mahommedan law book thit has yet been 
published .'' — Spectator, 

WRAY'S PRACTICAL SUGAR-PLANTER. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, i/. is, 

•* *The Practical Sugar- Planter" is a most useful book, containing more 
condensed and solid general information than we have ever before found col- 
lected on the subject of which it treats. To the actuil planter it will be found 
a most valuable work." — Colonial Magazine. 

** Mr. Wray*s work is of commanding interest. It is full of practical details, 
and will be an excellent guide co planters." — Economist. 

COOPER'S INVALID'S GUIDE TO MADEIRA. 
Fcap. 8vo, 41. cloth gilt. 

** A work which may be consulted with advantage."— Sir James Clarke on 
Climate, 

ROYLE'S PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES OF 
INDIA. Royal 8vo, 14J. cloth. 

PORTER ON THE SUGAR-CANE. New Edit., 
revised, with Plates, demy 8vo, lis. cloth. 
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Sbucational 



WORKS ON ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 
By B. Thorpe, Esq. 

L— ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. Post 8vo, i2j. cloth. 

II.— ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of APOLLONIUS OF TYRE. Post 
8vo, 6s. 

III.— RASK*S GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 8vo, izs. 

EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF PREVENT- 
ING DESTITUTION. Prefaced by a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
By William Ellis, Author of the " Outlines of 
Social Economy." Post 8vo, 41. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 

I.— progressive LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, is. 6d. 

II.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2*. 

IIL— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, js. 6d. 

IV.— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Arrangements and Rela- 
tions OF Social Life. xs. 6d. 

v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2*. 

<< The author of these var'iDus manuals of the social sciences has the art of 
stating clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and 
making them level to every understanding." — Economic. 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and In- 
struction. 6 vols. 25, 6d, each. Each volume is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

" This little work contains just that description of reading which will be 
beneficial to young children.*' — ^arterly Journal of Education. 

LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing 
Press. By the Author of the " Parents' Cabinet." 

** a very nice little book for children." — Weekly Chronicle. 
« « 
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THE NOVITIATE; or, The Jesuit in Training: 
being a Year among the English Jesuits. By An- 
drew Steinmetz. Third Edition, with Memoir 
and Portrait, post 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

** This is a remarkable book. It describes with a welcome minuteness, the 
daily, nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates at Stonyhurst, their 
religious exercises and manners, in private and together j and depicts, with con- 
siderable acuteness and power, the conHicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest- 
purposed spirit, while passing through such a process.** — British S^uarterly 
Review. 

*' If it be desirable to know what is that mode of training by which the 
Jesuit system prepares its novices for their duties, this is the book to inform us, 
for it is a chrOiiicle of actual experience.** — Britannia* 

TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH ; or. The 
Autobiography of a converted Atheist. 
Third Edition y fcap. 8vo, 41. 6d, cloth. 

*' a very interesting account of the experiences of an intelligent and sincere 
mind on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to 
the notice of our readers.** — Eclectic Revieiv. 

<' The work, we trust, will obtain a wide circulation, especially amongst 
classes exposed to the contagion of sceptical association. Even to firm be- 
lievers it is calculated to be very profitable.** — Evangelical Magazine. 

** The history of the conversion of an individual mind has never been more 
minutely traced ; the psychological phenomena revealed have never been more 
curious and suggestive ; and the incidents have never been described with 
more minute fidelity.** — Atlas. 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans. Fourteenth Edition, 51. 
cloth. 

** Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We 
believe no person could read this work, and not be the better for its pious and 
touching lessons.** — Literary Gazette, 

RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. By the 
Rev. Charles B. Tayler. Ninth Edition^ fcap. 
8vo, 6s. cloth. 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. Published Quarterly, 
and received regularly by the Overland Mail. Nos. 
I. to XXX., 6r. each. 

Th<r article!, written by gentlemen long resident in Indlj, connected witt 
the Ci>il and Military eervjcei, the Missionary Mtablishnienti, [he Bar, ihe 
Church, Commerce, the Pnss, Ice, contain, in a condensed lorm, an immeiue 

Indii, Eastern Ethnography, Philology, Topogrnphy, Slallilics, Science, Litera- 
ture, Miaionaij lalwun. Society, Manners and Customs, and a large body of 
original intelligence of the most authentic char.cter. The Review is the or^iui 
of no patty and no KCt, and ii supported bj men of all ibidei of opinioD. 

BOOKS FOR THEUSE OF THE BLIND, printed 
with a very distinct Raised Roman Letter, adapted 
CO their Touch. 

The HoliBoiLE, in 16 Toll. Wo, bound, inj tnlann separaUJi :— 
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